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ACCOUNT OF THE PORTRAIT. 



Ths portrait of Columbus pre&xed to the present volume 
is from a beautiful picture painted by Sir Anthony More for 
Margaret, Governess of the Netherlands. It was brought 
to this country about the year 1590, and has been in the 
possession of one family, until veiy recently, when it was 
purchased by Mr. Cribb of King Street, Covent Garden. 
The characteristics of the mind and features of Columbus 
are so forcibly depicted in this picture, that no doubt can 
remain but that it is a true and perfect resemblance of the 
great Navigator, 

Diego Columbus, in his *' Hist, del Almirante Don Christ. 
Colon," c. 3, says " The Admiral was a man well formed and 
cabove the middle height, his head was large, his cheek bones 
rather high, his cheeks neither fat nor lean, aquiline nose ; his 
eyes small, light blue or grey, with the white parts rather 
inflamed." Mr. Prescott says, *' He had a majestic presence, 
with much dignity, and at the same time a£^bility of manner.** 
The description in this work at page 15, fully bears out the 
above translation, and leaves no doubt as to its identity. 
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PHEPACE. 



Beik6 at Bordeaux, in the winter of 1825-6, 1 received a letter 
from Mr. Alexander Everett, Minister Plenipotentiar/ of the 
United States at Madrid, informing me of a work then in the 
press, edited bj Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Secretary 
of the BiOjal Aoademy of History, <&c., <Sro., containing a collection 
of documents relative to the voyages of Columbus, among which 
were many of a highly important nature, recently discovered. 
Mr. Everett, at the same time, expressed an opinion that a version 
of the work into English, by one of our own country, would be 
peculiarly desirable. I concurred with him iu the opinion ; and, 
having for some time intended a visit to Madrid, I shortly 
afterwards set off for that capital, with an idea of undertaking, 
while there, the translation of the work. 

Soon aft^ my arrival, the publication of M. Navarrete made 
its appearance. I found it to contain many documents, hitherto 
unknown, which threw additional lights on the discovery of the 
New World ; and which reflected the greatest credit on the in- 
dustry and activity of the learned editor. Still the whole pre- 
sented rather a mass of rich materials for history, than a history 
itself. And invaluaHe as such stores may be to the laborious 
inquirer, the sight of disconnected papers and official documents 
is apt to be repidsive to the general reader, who seeks for. clear 
and continued narrative. These circumstances made me hesitate 
in my proposed undertaking ; yet the subject was of so interest- 
ing and national a kind, that I could not willingly abandon it. 

On considering the matter more maturely, 1 perceived that, 
although there were many books, in various languages, relative to 
Oolmnbns, they all contained limited and incomplete accounts of 
his life and voyages ; while numerous valuable tracts on the sub- 
ject existed oi^y in manuscript or in the form of letters, journals, 
and public muniments. It appeared to me that a history, faith- 
fully digested from these various materials, was a desideratum in 
literature, and would be a more satisfactory occupation to my* 
self, and a more acceptable work to my country, than the transla- 
tion I had contemplated. 

I was encourag^ to undertake such a work, by the great faci- 
lities which I found within my reach at Madrid. I was resident 
under the roof the American consul, 0. Rich, Esq., one of the 
most inde&tigable bibliographers in Europe, who, for several 
years, had made particular researches after every document re- 
lative to the early history of America. In his extensive and cu- 
rious library, I found one of the best collections extant of Spanish 
cokmial history, containing many documents for which I might 
search elsewhere in vain. This he put at my absolute command, 
mth a frankneBS and unreserve seldom to be met with among the 
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possessors of such rare and valuable works ; and his library has 
been my main resource throughout the whole of my labours. 

I found also the Royal Library of Madrid, and the library of the 
Jesuits' College of San Isidro, two noble and extensive collections, 
open to access, and conducted with great order and liberality. 
From Don ]\Iartin Fernandez de Navarrete, who communicated 
various valuable and curious piecss of information, discovered in 
the course of his researches, I received the most obliging assist- 
ance ; nor can I refrain from testifying my admiration of the self- 
sustained zeal of that estimable man, one of the last veterans of 
Spanish literature, who is almost alone, yet indefatigable in his 
labours, in a country where, at present, literary exertion meets 
with but little excitement or reward. 

I must acknowledge, also, the liberality of the Duke of Vera- 
guas, the descendant and representative of Columbus, who sub- 
mitted the archives of his family to my inspection, aud took a 
personal interest in exhibiting the treasures they contained. Xor, 
lastly, must I omit my deep obligations to my excellent friend 
Don Antonio de Uguina, treasurer of the Prince Francisco, a 
gentleman of talents and erudition, and particularly versed in the 
history of his country and its dependencies. To his unwearied 
investigations, and silent and unavowed contributions, the world 
is indebted for much of the accurate information, recently im- 
parted, on points of early colonial history. In the possession of 
this gentleman are most of the papers of his deceased Mend, the 
late historian Muilos, who was cut off in the midst of his valuable 
labours. These, and various other documents, have been imparted 
to me by Don Antonio, with a kindness and urbanity which 
greatly increased, yet lightened the obligation. 

With these, and other aids incidentally afforded me by my local 
situation, I have endeavoured, to the best of my abilities^ and 
making the most of the time which I could allow myself during a 
sojourn in a foreign country, to construct this history. I have 
diligently collated all the works that I could find relative to my 
subject, in print and manuscript ; comparing them, as far as iu 
my power, with original documents, those sure lights of historic 
research ; endeavouring to ascertain the truth amid those contra- 
dictions which will inevitably occur, where several persons have 
recorded the same facts, viewing them from different points, and 
under the influence of different interests and feelings. 

In the execution of this work I have avoided indulging in mere 
speculations or general reflections, excepting such as rose naturally 
out of the subject, preferring to give a minute and circumstantial 
narrative, omitting no particular that appeared characteristic of 
the persons, the events, or the times ; and endeavouring to place 
every fact in such a point of view, that the reader might perceive 
its merits, and draw his own maxims and conclusions. 

As many points of the history required explanations, drawn 
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from contemporary events and the literatui'e of the times, I have 
preferred, instesd of incumbering the narrative, to give detached 
illustrations at the end of the work. This also enabled me to 
indulge in greater latitude of detail, where the subject was of a 
curious or interesting nature, and the sources of information 
such as not to be within the common course of reading. 

Afler all, the work is presented to the public with extreme 
diffidence. All that I can safely claim is, an earnest desire to- 
state the truth, an absence from prejudices respecting the nations 
mentioned in my history, a strong interest m my subject, and 
a zeal to make up by assiduity for many deficiencies of which I 
am conscious. 

Madrid^ 1827. Washington Irvino, 

P. S. I have been surprised at finding myself accused by some 
American writer of not giving sufficient credit to Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete for the aid 1 had derived from his collec- 
tion of documents. I had thought I had sufficiently shown, in 
the preceding preface, which appeared with my first edition, that 
his collection first prompted my work and subsequently furnished 
its principal materials ; and that I had illustrated this by citations 
at the foot of almost every page. In preparing this revised edision, 
I have carefully and conscientiously examined into the matter, 
but find nothing to add to the acknowledgments already made. 

To show the feelings and opinions of M. Navarrete himself with 
respect to my work and myself, I subjoin an extract from a letter 
received fi'om that excellent man ; and a passage from the intro- 
duction to the third volume of his collection. Nothing but the 
desire to vindicate myself on this head would induce me to publish 
extracts so laudatory. 

From a letter dated Madrid, April Ist, 1831. 

I congratulate myself that the documents and notices which I 
published in my collection about the first occurrences in the 
liistory of America, have fallen into hands so able to appreciate 
their authenticity, to examine them critically, and to curculate 
them in all directions ; establishing fundamental truths which 
hitherto have been adulterated by partial or systematic writers. 

Yo me complazeo en que los documentos y noticias que publico 
en mi coleccion sobre los primeros acontacimientos de la historia 
de America, hay an recaido en manos tan habiles para apreciar su 
autenticidad, para examinar las con critica y propagarlas pot 
todos partes echando los fundamentos de la verdad que hasta 
ahora ha sido tan adulterada par los escritores parciales 6 siste- 
maticos. 

In the introduction to the third volume of his Collection of 
Spanish Voyages, M. Navarrete cites various testimonials he 
has received since the publication of his two first volumes, of 
the utility of his work to the republic of letters. 

"A signal proof of this," he continues, " is just given us by 
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Mr. Washington Irving in the History of the Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, which he has published with a suo- 
cess as general as it is well merited. We said in our introduction 
that we did not propose to write the history of the admiral, but 
to publish notes and materials that it might be written with vera* 
city ; and, it is fortunate that the first person to profit by them 
should be a literary man, judicious and erudite, already known in 
his own country and in Europe by other works of merit. . Resi- 
dent in Madrid, exempt from the rivalries which have influenced 
some European natives with respect to Columbus and his dis- 
coveries ; having an opportunity to examine excellent books and 
precious manuscripts ; to converse with persons instructed in 
these matters, and having always at hand the authentic docu- 
ments which we have just published, he has been enabled to give 
to his history that fulness, impartiality and exactness, which make 
it much superior to those of the waiters who preceded him. To 
this he adds his regular method, and convenient distribution ; his 
style animated, pure, and elegant ; the notice of various per- 
sonages who mingled in the concerns of Columbus ; and the ex- 
amination of various questions, in winch always shine sound 
criticism, erudition, and good taste." 

Insigne prueba de esto mismo acaba de damos el Senor Wash- 
ington Irving en la Historia de la Vida y de los Viages de Chris- 
tobal Colon que ha publicado con una aceptacion tan general 
como Men merecida. Digimos en nuestra introduccion (1 § 
56 pag. Ixxxii.) que no nos proponiamos escribir la historia de 
aqual almirante, sino publicar noticias y materiales para que se 
cscribiese con veracidad, y-es una for tuna que el priraero que se. 
haya aprovechado de ellas sea un literate juicioso y erudite, co- 
nocido ya en su patria y en Europa por otras obras apreciables. 
Colocado en Madrid, exento de las rivalidades que han dominado 
entre algunas naoiones Europeas sobre Colon y sus descubri* 
mientos ; con la proporcion de examinar excelentes libros y 
preciosos manuscritos, de tratar a personas instruidas en estas 
materias, y teniendo siempre a la mano los autenticos docu- 
mentos que acabamos de publicar, ha logrado da a su historia 
aquella extension, imparcialidad y exactitud que la haceu muy 
superior a las de los escritores que le precedieron. Agregate k 
esto su metodico, arreglo, y conveniente distribucion ; su estilo 
animado, pure, y elegante ; la noticia de varies personages que 
intervenieron en los sucesos de Colon, y el exdmen de vaiias 
cuestioues en que luce siempre la mas sana critica^ la erudieion, y 
buen gusto. — Prdogo to 3rd. volume. 
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BOOK I. 

"Whether in. old times, beyond the reach of history or 
tradition, and in some remote period of ciyilization, when, as 
some imagine, the arts may have flourished to a degree im- 
known to those whom we term the Ancients, there existed 
an intercourse between the opposite shores of the Atlantic ; 
whether the Egyptian legend, narrated by Plato, respecting 
the island of Atalantis was indeed no fable, but the obscure 
tradition of some vast country, ingulfed by one of those 
mighty convulsions of our globe, which have left traces of the 
ocean on the summits of lofty mountains, must ever remain 
matters of vague and visionary speculation. As far as 
authenticated history extends, nothing was known of terra 
iirma, and the islands of the western hemisphere, until their 
discovery towards the close of the fifteenth century. A 
wandering bark may occasionally have lost sight of the land- 
marks of the old continents, and been driven by tempests 
across the wilderness of waters long before the invention of 
the compass, but never returned to reveal the secrets of the 
ocean. And though, from time to time, some document has 
floated to the shores of the old world, giving to its wondering 
inhabitants evidences of land far beyond their watery horizon, 
yet no one ventured to spread a sail, and seek that land 
enveloped in mystery and peril. Or if the legends of the 
Scandinavian voyagers be correct, and their mysterious Vin- 
land was the coast of Labrador, or the shore of Newfound- 
land, they had but transient glimpses of the new world, lead- 
ing to no certain or permanent knowledge, and in a little 
time lost again to mankind.* Certain it is that at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, when the most intelligent minds 
were seeking in every direction for the scattered lights of 
geographical knowledge, a profound ignorance prevailed 
among the learned as to the western regions of the Atlantic ; 

* See Illustrations at the end of this work, article " Scandinarlan 
DisaoTeries." * 

B 
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ts vast waters were regarded with awe and wonder, seeming 
to bound the world as with a chaos, into which conjecture 
could not penetrate, and enterprise feared to adventure. We 
need no greater proofs of this liiaii the description given of 
the Atlantic by Xerif al Edrisi, sumamed the Nubian, an 
eminent Arabian writer, w*hose countrymen were the boldest 
navigators of the middle ages, and possessed all that was then 
known of geography. 

" The ocean," he observes, " encircles the idtrmate bounds 
of the inhabited earth, and all beyond it is unknown. No 
one has been able to verify an5'thing concerning it, on 
account of its difficult and perilous navigation, its great 
obscurity, its profound depth, and frequent tempests ; through 
fear of its mighty fishes, and its haughty winds ; yet there 
are many islands in it, some peopled, others uninhabited. 
There is no mariner who dares to enter into its deep waters ; 
or if any have done so, tshey have merely kept along its 
coasts, fearful of departing from them. The waves of this 
ocean, although they roll as high as mountains, yet maintain 
themselves without breaking ; for if they broke, t would be 
impossible for ship to plough them."* 

It is the object of the ftJlowing work, to relate the deeds 
and fortunes of liie mariner who first had the judgment to 
divine, and the intrepidity to brave, the mysteries of this 
perilous deep ; and who, by his hardy genius, his inflexible 
constancy, and bis heroic courage, brought the ends of the 
earth into communication with each other. 1*he narrative of 
his troubled life is the link which connects the history of the 
old world with that of the new. 

CHAFIER L 

Cheistopheb CaLUMBUs, or Colombo, as the name is 
written in Italian,f was born in the citjw of Genoa, about the 

* Description of Spain, by Xerif al Edrisi ; Conde's Spanish trans- 
lation, Madrid, 1799. 

t ColuinbuB latinised his name in his letters, according to tbe usage 
of his time, when Latin was the language of learned correspondence 
In subsequent life when in Spain he recurred to what was supposed to 
be the original Boman name of the family, Colonus, which he abbre- 
viated to Colon, to adapt it to the Castilian tongue. Hence he is known 
in Spanish hwtory as Christoval Colon. In the present work the name 
will be written Columbus^ being the one by which he is most known 
throughout the world. ' • 
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year 1435. He w&b the son of Dominioo Colombo, a wo<^ 
comber, and Susaanah FcpjbYtvarossat his wife, and it vould 
seem that his aneestors bod followed the same handicraft for 
several generations in Genoa. Attempts hare been made to 
prove him of illustrious descent, and several noble houses 
have laid ckim to him since his name has become so re- 
nowned as to confer rather tiian receive distinction. It is 
possible some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in 
Italy in those ages had broken down and scatt^^d many of 
l^e noblest fiunilies, and while some branches remained in the 
lordly heritage of castles and domains, others were con- 
founded with the hnmblest population of the cities. The fact, 
however, is not material to his hme ; and it is a higher proof 
of merit to be the object of contention among various noble 
families, than to be able to substantiate the most illustrious 
liaeage. His son, Fernando, had a true feeling on the subject. 
*'I am of opinion,*' says he, ''that I should derive less 
dignity from any nobility of ancestry, than from being the son 
of suck a £Bithar.''* 

Columbus was the oldest of lour children; having two 
brothers, Bartholomew and Giacomo, or James (writt^i 
Diego in Spanish), and one sister, of whom nothing is known 
but that she was married to a person in obscure life called 
Giacomo Bawrello. At a very eariy age C<dumbus evinced 
a decided indination for the sea ; his education, therefore, 
was mainly directed to fit him for maritime life, but was as 
genacal as the narrow means of his father would permit. 
Besides the ordinary branches of reading, writing, grammar 
and arithmetic, he was instructed in the Latin tongue, and 
made some proficiency in drawing and design. For a sh<Mi; 
time, also, he was sent to the university of Pavia, where he 
studied geometry, geograj^y, astronomy - and navigation. 
He then returned to Genoa, where, according to a contem- 
porary historian, he assisted his £sither in his trade of wool 
combing. t This assertion is indignantly contradicted by his 
son Fernando, though there is nothing in it improbal^, and 

* The reader will find the vexed qnestioxis about the age, biithplaee, 
and lineage of Columbus severally discnssed in the Appendix. 

t Agostino Giustiniani, Ann. de Oeuova. His assertion has been 
echoed by other historians, viz., Anton Gallo de Navigationi Oolombi, 
kc, Mnratori, torn. 23, Barta Senanga, de rebus Genitensibis, Muralori, 
torn. 2i. 
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he gives us no information of his father's occupation to supply 
its place. He could not, however, have remained long in 
this employment, as, according to his own accoimt, he 
entered upon a nautical life when but fourteen years of age.* 

In tracing the early history of a man like Columbus, whose 
actions have had a vast effect on human affairs, it is interest- 
ing to notice how much has been owing to external influences, 
how much to an inborn propensity of the genius. In the 
li '♦-er part of his life, when, impressed with the sublime 
events brought about through his agency, Columbus looked 
back upon his career with a solemn and superstitious feelings 
he attributed his early and irresistible inclination for the sea, 
and his passion for geographical studies, to an impulse from 
the Deity preparing him for the high decrees he was chosen 
to accomp&sh.f 

The nautical propensity, however, evinced by Columbus in 
early life, is common to boys of enterprising spirit and lively 
imagination brought up in maritime cities ; to whom the sea 
is the high road to adventure and the region of romance. 
Genoa, too, walled in and straitened on the land side by 
jTugged moimtains, yielded but little scope for enterprise on 
shore, while an opulent and widely extended commerce, 
visiting every coimtry, and a roving marine, battling in every 
sea, natm-ally led forth her children upon the waves, as their 
propitious element. Many, too, were induced to emigrate by 
the Violent factions which raged within the bosom of Qie city, 
and often dyed its streets with blood. A historian of Genoa 
laments this proneness of its youth to wander. They go, said 
he, with the intention of returning when they shall have 
acquired the means of living comfortably and honourably in 
their native place ; but we know from long experience, that 
of twenty who thus depart scarce two return ; either dying- 
abroad, or taking to themselves foreign wives, or being loth 
to expose themselves to the tempest of civil discords which 
distract the republic.J 

The strong passion for geographical knowledge, also, felt by 
Columbus in early life, and which inspired his after career, 
was incident to the age in which he lived. Geographical 
discovery was the brilliant path of light which was for ever to 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. i. 
. + Letter to the Castilian Sovereigns, 1601. 
j Foglieta, Istoria de Geneva, lib. ii. 
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distinguish the fifteenth century. During a long night of 
monkish bigotry and false learning, geography, with the other 
sciences, had been lost to the European nations. Fortunately 
it had not been lost to mankind : it had taken refuge in the 
bosom of Africa. While the pedantic schoolmen of the 
cloisters 'were wasting time and talent, and conibimding 
erudition by idle reveries and sophistical dialectics, the 
Arabian sages, assembled at Senaar, were taking the mea- 
surement of a degree of latitude, and calculating the circum- 
ference of the earth, on the vast plains of Mesopotamia. 

True knowledge, thus happily preserved, was now making 
its way back to Europe. The revival of science accompanied 
the revival of letters. Among the various authors which the 
awakening zeal for ancient literature had once more brought 
into notice, were Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and Strabo. From 
these was regained a fund of geographical knowledge, which 
had long faded £rom the public mind. Curiosity was aroused 
to pursue this forgotten path, thus suddenly re-opened. A 
translation of the work of Ptolemy had been made into Latin, 
at the commencement of the century, by Emanuel Chrysoleras, 
a noble and learned Greek, and had thus been rendered more 
familiar to the Italian students. Another translation had 
followed, by James Angel de Scarpiaria, of which &ir and 
beautiful copies became common in the Italian libraries.* 
The writings also began"to be sought after of Averroes, Alfra- 
ganus, and other Arabian sages, who had kept the sailed fire 
of science alive, during the interval of European darkness. 

The knowledge thus reviving was limited and imperfect : 
yet, like the return of morning light, it seemed to caU a new 
creation into existence, and broke, with all the charm of 
wonder, upon imaginative minds. They were surprised at 
their own ignorance of the world around them. Every step 
was discovery, for every- region beyond their native country 
was in a manner terra incognita. 

Such was the state of information and feeling with respect 
to this interesting science, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. An interest still more intense was awakened by the 
discoveries which began to be mad& along the Atlantic coasts 
of AMca ; and must have been particularly felt among a 
maritime and commercial people like the Genoese. To these 
eircumstances may we ascribe the enthusiastic devotion whicb 
* Andres, Hist. B. Let, lib. lit. cap. 2. 
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Oolumbns imbibed in bis childbood for cosmc^rafiiiical stndieft, 
and whicL influenced all bis after fortunes. 

Tbe short time passed by bim at the nniveraty of Paria 
was barely sufficient to p^ire him the rudiments of tbe neces- 
sary sciences ; tbe familiar acquaintance with them, which he 
erinced in after life, must have been the result of diligent 
self-schooling, in casual hours of study amid the csares and 
vicissitudes of a m^ed and wandering life. He was one of 
those men of strong natural gectius, who from haTzng to con- 
tend at their very outset with privations and impediments, 
acquire an intrepidity in encounteiing and a facility in van- 
quishiug difficulties, thron^ont their career. Sudi men 
learn to effect great purposes with small means, supplying ' 
this defficiency by the resources of their owif energy and 
invention. This, from his caiiiest commencement, through- 
out the whole of his life, was one of the remarkable features 
in tbe history of Columbus. In every undertaking, the 
scantiness and apparent insufficiency of his means enhance* 
the grandeur of bis achievements. 

' CHAPTER n. 

CoLUT«BUS, as has been observed, commenced his nautical 
career when about fourteen years of age. His first voyages 
were made with a distant relative named Coleanbo, a hardy 
veteran of the seas, who had risen to some distinction by his 
bravery, and is occasionally mentioned in old chronicles; 
sometimes as commanding a squadron of his own, sometimes 
as an admiral in the Genoese service. He appears to have 
been bold and adventurous ; ready to fight in any cause, and 
to seek quarrel wherever it might lawfidly be found. 

The seafaring life of the Mediterranean, in those days, was 
hazardous and daring. A commercial expedition resembled 
a warlike cruise, and the maritime merchant had often to 
fight his way from port to port. Piracy was almost legalised. 
T%e frequent feuds between the ItaHan states ; the cmisings 
of the Catalonians ; the armadas fitted out by private noble- 
men, who exercised a kind of sovereignty in their own 
domains, and kept petty armies and navies in their pay ; the 
roving ships and squadrons of private adventurers, a kind of 
naval Condottieri, sometimes employed by hostile govern- 
ments, sometimes scouring the seas in search of lawless booty ; 
tliese, with the holy wars waged against the Mahometan 
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powers, rendered the narrow seasy to trbtoh navigation was 
prineipafiy confined, scenes of hardy encounters and trying 
rererses. 

Bueh vn» the nigged school in whieh Columbus was reared^ 
and it would have been deeply interesting to haye marked 
the early deTelopement of his genius amidst its stem adver- 
sities. All this instructiye era of his history, however, is 
covered with darkness. His son Fernando, who could have 
best ducidated it, has left it in obscurity, or has now and then 
perplexed \m with cross lights ; perhaps imwiUing, from a 
principle of mistaken pride, to reveal the indigence and 
obscurity from which his father so gloriously emerged. 

The first ^oyage in which we have any aecount of his being 
engaged was a naval expedition, fitted out in Genoa in 1459 
by John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, to make a descent upon 
Naples, in the hope of recovering that kingdom for his fatiier 
lung Reinier, or Renato, otherwise called Ren^, Count of 
Provence. The republic of Genoa aided him with ships and 
money. The brilliant nature of the enterprise attracted the 
attention of daring and restless spirits. The chivalrous noble* 
man, the soldier of fortune, tlie hardy corsair, the desperate* 
adventurer, the mercenary partisan, all hastened to enlist 
imder the banner of Anjou. The veteran Colombo took a. 
part in this expedition, either with galleys of his own, or as a. 
commander of the Genoese squadron, and with him embarked 
his youthful relative, the fiiture discoverer. 

The struggle of John of Anjou for the crown of Naples? 
lasted about four years, mth varied fortune, but was finally 
unsuccessful. The naval part of the expedition, in which 
Columbus was engaged, signalized itself by acts of intrepidity ; 
and at one time, when the Duke was reduced to take refuge 
in the island of Ischia, a handful of galleys scoured and con- 
trolled i^e bay of Naples.* 

In the course of this gallant but ill-feted enterprise, 
Colimibus was detached on a perilous cruise, to cut out a galley 
from the harbour of Timis. This is incidentally mentioned by 
himself in a letter written many years afterwards. " It 
happened to me," he says, " that King Reinier (whom God has 
taken to himself) sent me to Tunis, to capture the galley 
Femandina, and when I arrived off the island of St. Pedro, 
in Sardinia, I was informed that there were two ships and a 
* Colenaccio, Istoria de Nap. lib. vii. sap. 17« 
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carrack with the galley ; by which intelligence my crew were 
so troubled that they determined to proceed no further, but 
to return to Marseilles for another vessel and more people ; 
as I could not by any means compel them, I assented appa- 
rently to their wishes, altering the point of the compass and 
spreading all sail. It was then evening, and next morning 
we were within the Cape of Carthagena, while all were firmly 
of opinion that they were sailing towards Marseilles.*'* 

We have no further record of this bold cruise into the 
harbour of Tunis ; but in the foregoing particidars we behold 
early indications of that resolute and persevering spirit which 
insured him success in his more important undertakings. His 
-expedient to beguile a discontented crew into a continuation 
•of the enterprise, by deceiving them with reject to the 
ship's course, wlQ be found in unison with a stratagem of 
^tering the reckoning, to which he had recourse in Ins first 
toyage of discovery. 

During an interval of many years we have but one or two 
^shadowy traces of Columbus. He is supposed to have been 
principally engaged on the Mediterranean and up the Levant ; 
sometimes in commercial voyages ; sometimes in the warlike 
contests between the Italian states ; sometimes in pious and 
. predatory expeditions against the Infidels. Historians have 
made him in 1474 captain of several Genoese ships, in the 
service of Louis XL of France, and endangering the peace 
between that country and Spain by running down and 
capturing Spanish vessels at sea, on his own responsibility, as 
a reprisal for an irruption of the Spaniards into Roussillon.f 
Again, in 1475, he is represented as brushing with his 
Genoese squadron in ruffling bravado by a Venetian fleet 
stationed off the island of Cyprus, shouting " Viva San 
Georgio ! " the old war-cry of Genoa, thus endeavouring to 
pique the jealous pride of the Venetians and provoke a 
combat, though the rival republics were at peace at the time. 

These transactions, however, have been erroneously attri- 
buted to Columbus. They were ' ''n deeds, or misdeeds, 
either of his relative the old Genoese ^miral, or of a nephew 
of the same, of kindred spirit, called Colombo the Younger, 
to distinguish him &om his uncle. They both appear to have 

'* Letter of GolHmbns ' to the Catholic sovereigns, vide Hist, del 
Almirante, cap. 4. 
t Chaufepie, Suppl. to Bayle, voL ii. article " Columbus.** 
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been fond of rough encounters, and not very scrupulous as to 
the mode of bringing them about. Fernando Columbus de- 
scribes this Colombo the Younger as a famous corsair, so 
terrible for his deeds against the Infidels, that the Moorish 
mothers used to frighten their unruly children with his name. 
Columbus sailed with him occasionally as he had done with 
his uncle, and, according to Femando^s account, commanded 
a vessel in his squadron on an eventful occasion. 

Colombo the Younger, having heard that four Venetian 
galleys, richly laden, were on their return voyage from 
Flanders, laid in wait for them on the Portuguese coast, 
between Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent. A desperate engage- 
ment took place ; the vessels grappled each other, and the 
crews fought hand to hand, and from ship to ship. The 
battle lasted from morning imtil evening, with great carnage 
on both sides. The vessel commanded by Columbus was 
engaged with a huge Venetian galley. They threw hand- 
grenades and other fiery missiles, and the galley was wrapped 
in fiames. The vessels were fastened together by chains and 
grappling irons, and could not be separated; both were 
involved in one conflagration, and soon became a mere blazing 
mass. The crews threw themselves into the sea ; Columbus 
seized an oar, which was floating within reach, and being an 
expert swinuner, attained the shore, though full two leagues 
distant. It pleased God, says his son Fernando, to give him 
strength, that he might preserve him for greater things. After 
recovering from his exhaustion he repaired to Lisbon, where 
he found many of his Genoese countrymen, and was induced 
to take up his residence.* 

Such is the accoimt given by Fernando of his father's first 
arrival in Portugal ; and it has been currently adopted by 
modem historians ; but on examining various histories of the 
times, the battle here described appears to have happened 
several years after the date of the arrival of Columbus in that 
country. That he was engaged in the contest is not impro- 
bable ; but he had previously resided for some time in 
Portugal. In fiict, on referring to the history of that king- 
dom, we shall find, in the great maritime enterprises in which 
it was at that time engaged, ample attractions for a person of 
his inclinations and pursuits ; and we shall be led to conclude^ 

* Hist del Almirante, cap. 5. See Illustrations at the end of this 
work, article '* Capture of the Yenetian Qallcys." 
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that his first visi^ to Lisbon was not the fortuitous resolt of a 
desperate adiventure, but was undertaken in a spirit of libesal 
curiosity, and in the piu*siiit of liononrable fortune- 

CHAPTER III. 

The career of modem discovery had conunenced c^iarartlj' 
before the time of Columbus, and at the period of which we 
are treating was prosecuted with great activity by Portugal. 
Some have attributed its origin to a romantic iucid^it in the 
fourteenth century. An Englishman, of the name of Madiani, 
flying to France with a ls»dy of whom he was eaamoiired, was 
driven far out of sight of land by stress of weather^ and after 
wandering about the high seas, arrived at an tmknown and 
uninhabited island, covered with beautiful feireafes, which was 
afterwards called Madeira.* Others have treated this account 
ns a fable, and have pronounced the Canaries to be the fir^ 
fruits of modem discovery. This famous group, the Fortunate 
Islands of the ancients, in which they placed their gardfin of 
the Hesperides, and whence Ptolemy commenced to count 
the longitude, had been long lost to the w(»ld. There are 
vague accounts, it is true, of their having received casual 
visits, at wide intervals, during the obscure ages, from the 
wandering bark of some Arabian, Norman, or Genoese ad- 
venturer ; but all this was involved in uncertainty, and led to 
no beneficial result. It was not until the fourteenth century 
that they were eifectually rediscovered and restored to man- 
kind. From that time, they were occasionally visited by the 
hardy navigators of various countries. The greatest benefit 
produced by their discovery was, that the firequent expeditions 
made to them emboldened mariners to venture fin* upcm the 
Atlantic, and familiarized them, in some degree, ta its dangers. 

The grand impulse to discovery was not given by diance, 
but was the deeply meditated effort of one master mind. This 
was Prince Henry of Portugal, son of John the Fii'st, sm*- 
named the Avenger, and Philippa of Lancaster, astear of 
Ilemy the Fourth of England. The character oi this illus- 
trious man, from whose enterprises the genins of Colmnbas 
took excitement, deserves partienlar mention. 

Having accompanied his £atfaer into Africa, in an expedition 
against the Moors, at Ceuta he received much iuformatiofi 
concerning the coast of Guinea, and other regions m the 
* See IllustratioxiS; article " Biacoverj of MadeinL" 
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inixatwfTy kitlierlo nnknowa to Europeans, and concciTiDd an 
idea that important discoyeries were to be made 1^ naTigating 
along the western coast of Africa. On retoming to Portugal, 
this idea became kis mling thought. Withdrawing from the 
tnouilt of a court to a coimtry retreat in the Algarws, near 
Sagres, in the n^ghbottriiodd of Cape St. Vincent, and in full 
Tiew of the oeean, he drew around him men eminent in 
science, and prosecuted the study of those branches of know- 
ledge connected with the maiitime arts. He was an aUe 
ma^ematician, and made himself master of all the astronomy 
known to the Arabians of Spain. 

On studying the works of the ancients, he found what ho 
considered abundant proofs that Africa was circumnavigable. 
Eudoxus of Cysdcus was said to have sailed from the Red Sea 
into the ocean, and to have continued on to Gibraltar; and 
Hanno the Carthaginian, sailing from Gibraltar with a fieet 
of sixty ships, and following the African coast, was said to 
have reached the shores of Arabia.* It is true these voyages 
had been discredited by several ancient writers ; and the pos- 
sibility of circumnavigating Africa, after being for a long 
time admitted by geographers, was denied by Hipparchnt; 
who considered each sea shut up and land-bound in its pecu- 
liar basin ; and that Africa was a continent continuing onward 
to the south pole, and surrounding the Indian sea, so as to 
join Asia beyond the Ganges. This opinion had been adopted 
by Ptolemy, whose works, in the time of Prince Henry, were 
the highest authority in geography. The prince, however, 
clung to the ancient bddef, that Africa was circumnavigable, 
and foimd his opinion sanctioned by varioixs learned men of 
more modem date. To settle this question, and achieve the 
circumnavigation of Africa^ w^as an object worthy the ambi- 
tion of a prince, and his mind was fired with the idea of the 
vast bened^ts t^t would arise to his country should it be 
accompHshed by Porti^uese enterprise. 

,The Italians, or Lombards, as they were called in the north 
of Europe, had long mcmopolized the trade of Asia. They 
had formed commercial establishments at Constantinople and 
in the Black Sea, where they received the rich produce of the 
Spice Islands, lymg near the equator; and the silks, the gums, 
the perfumes, the preeious stones, and other luxuriocra com- 

* See Jllugtrations, article " CircaBmavigation of Africa by the 
Ancients." 
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modiiies of Egypt and southern Asia, and distributed them 
over the whole of Europe. The republics of Venice and 
Genoa rose to opulence and power in consequence of this 
trade. They had factories in the most remote parts, even in 
the frozen regions of Muscovy and Norway. Their merchants 
emulated the magnificence . of princes. All Europe was tri- 
butary to their commerce. Yet this trade had to pass through 
various intermediate hands, subject to the delays and charges 
of internal navigation, and the tedious and uncertain joimieys 
of the caravan. For a long time, the merchandise of India 
was conveyed by the Gulf of Persia, the Euphrates, the Indue, 
and the Oxus, to the Caspian and the Mediterranean seas ; 
thence to take a new destination for the various marts of 
Europe. After the Soldan of Egypt had conquered the Arabs, 
and restored trade to its ancient channel, it was still attended 
with great cost and delay. Its precious commodities had to 
be conveyed by the Red Sea; thence on the backs of camels 
to the banks of the Nile, whence they were transported to 
Egypt to meet the Italian merchants. Thus, while the opu- 
lent traffic of the East was engrossed by these adventurous 
monopolists, the price of every article was enhanced by the 
great expense of transportation. 

It was the grand idea of Prince Hemy, by circumnavigat- 
ing Africa to open a direct and easy route to the source of 
this commerce, to turn it in a golden tide upon his country. 
He was, however, before the age in thought, and had to coun- 
teract ignorance and prejudice, and to endure the delays to 
which vivid and penetrating minds are subjected, from the 
lai'dy co-operations of the dull and the doubtftd. The navi- 
gation of the Atlantic was yet in its infancy. Mariners looked 
with distrust upon a boisterous expanse, which appeared to 
have no opposite shore, and feared to venture out of sight of 
the landmarks. Every bold headland, and fiEur-stretching 
promontory, was a wall to bar their progress. They crept 
timorously along the fiarbary shores, and thought they had 
accomplished a wonderful expedition when they had ventured 
a few degrees beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. Cape Non 
was long the limit of their daring; they hesitated to double 
its rocky point, beaten by winds and waves, and thi*eatening 
to thrust them forth upon the raging deep. 

Independent of these vague fears, they had othera, sanc- 
tioned by philosophy itself. They' still thought that the earth, 
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at the equator, was girdled by a torrid zone, over which the 
sun held his yertical and fiery course, separating Uie hemi* 
spheres by a region of impassive heat. They fancied Cape 
Bojador the utmost boundary of secure enterprise, and had a 
superstitious belief, that whoever doubled it would never 
return.* They looked with dismay upon the rapid currents 
of its neighbourhood, and the furious surf which beats upon 
its arid coast. They imagined that beyond it lay the frightful 
region of the torrid zone, scorched by a blazing sim ; a region 
of fire, where the very waves, which beat upon the shores, 
boiled under the intolerable fervour of the heavens. 

To dispel these errors, and to give a scope to navigation, 
equal to the grandeur of his designs. Prince Henry estab* 
lished a naval college, and erected an observatory at Sagres, 
and he invited thither the most eminent professors of the* 
nautical faculties; appointing as president James of Mallorca, 
a man learned in navigation, and skilful in making charts and 
instruments. 

The efiects of this establishment were soon apparent. All 
that was known relative to geography and navigation was 
gathered together and reduced to system. A vast improve- 
ment took place in maps. The compass was also brought into 
more general use, especially among the Portuguese, rendering 
the mariner more bold and venturous, by enabling him to 
navigate in the most gloomy day, and in the darkest night. 
Encouraged by these advantages, and stimulated by the muni- 
ficence of Prince Henry, the Portuguese marine became sig- 
nalized for the hardihood of its enterprises, and the extent of 
its discoveries. Cape Bojador was doubled; the region of the 
tropics penetrated, and divested of its fancied terrors ; the 
greater part of the African coast, from Cape Blanco to Cape 
de Verde, explored; and the Cape de Verde and Azore islands, 
which lay three hundred leagues distant from the continent^ 
were rescued from the oblivious empire of the ocean. 

To secure the quiet prosecution and full enjoyment of 
his discoveries, Henry obtained the protection of a papal bull, 
granting to the crown of Portugal sovereign authority over 
all the lands it might discover in the Atlantic, to India inclu- 
sive, with plenaiy indulgence to all who should die in these 
expeditions ; at the same time menacing with the terrors of the 

* Mariana, Hist. Esp., lib. ii. cap. 22. 
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church, all who should interfere in these Ghmtian eon- 
quests.* 

Henry died on the ISth of November, 1473, without ae- 
complishing the great object of his ambition. It was not until 
many years afterwards, &at Yasco de Gama, pursuing with & 
Portuguese fleet the track he had pointed out, reaHzed \n» 
anticipations by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, sailing 
along the southern coast of India, and thus opening a high^ 
way for commerce to the opulent regions of the East. Heauy, 
however, lived long enough to reap some of the richest 
rewards of a great and good mijud. He beheld, through his 
means, his native country in a grand and active care^ of 
prosperity. The discoveries of the Portuguese were the won- 
der and admiration of the fifteenth eentury, and Portugal, 
from being one of the least among nations, suddenly rose to 
be one of the most impc»:tant. 

All this was effected, not by arms, hut by arts;** not by the 
stratagems of a cabinet, but by the wisdom of a coUege. It 
was the great achievement of a prince, who has wdil been 
described " full of thoughts of lofty enterprise, and acts of 
generous spirit;*' one who bore for his device the magnani- 
mous motto, " The talent to do good," the only talent worthy 
the ambition of princes.f 

Henry, at his death, left it in charge to his country to pro- 
secute the route to India. He had formed companies and 
associations, by which commercial zeal was enlisted in the 
cause, and it was made a matter of interest and competition 
to enterprising individuals.! From time to time List^ai was 
thrown into a tumult of excitement by the launching forth 
of some new expedition, or the return of a squadron 
with accomits of new tracts explored, and new Idbgdoms 
visited. Everything was confident p-omise, and sai^uino 
anticipation. The miserable hordes of the Afiican coast 
were magnified into powerful nations, and the voyagers oon- 
tinuaUy heard of opulent coimtries farther on. It was as yet 
the twilight of geographic knowledge ; imagination went hand 
in hand with discovery, and as the latter groped its slow and 
cautious way, the former peopled all beyond with wonders. 
The fame of the Portuguese disoovmes, and of the expedi- 

Vasconceloa, Hist, de Juan II. 
't Joam de Barros, Asia, decad. i. 
Z Lftfitau, Conquetes des Portugais, torn. L lib. i. 
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tia&g continually setting out, drew the attention of tlie world. 
Strangers from all parts, the learned, the curious, and the 
adventurous, resorted to Lisbon to inquire into the particulars 
or to participate in the advantages of these enterprises. 
Among these was Christopher Columbus, whether thrown 
there, as has been asserted, by the fortuitous result of a des- 
perate advestare, or drawn thither by liberal curiosity, and 
the pursuit of honourable fortune.^ 

CHAPTEll IV. 

CoLTTMBTJS arrived at Lisbon about the year 1470. He 
was at that time in the full vigour of manhood, and of au 
engaging presence. Minute descriptions are given of his 
person by his son Femsuxdo, by Las Casas, and others of his 
contemporaries.f According to these accounts, he was tall, 
well-formed, muscular, and of an elevaWd and dignified de- 
meanour. His visage was long, and neither full nor meagre ; 
his complexion &iir and freckled, and inclined to ruddy ; his 
nose aquiline; his cheek bones were rather high, his eyes 
light gray, and apt to enkindle; his whole countenance had 
an air of authority. His hair, in his youthful days, was of a 
light colour; but care and tiouble, according to Las Casas, 
soon turned it gray, and at thirty years of age it was quit« 
white. He was moderate and simple in diet and apparel, 
eloquent in discourse, engaging and afiable with strangers, 
and his amiableness and suavity in domestic life strongly 
attac];ied his household to his person. His temper was na- 
turally irritable; J but he subdued it by the magnanimity of 
his spirit, comporting himself with a courteous and gentle 
gravity, and never indulging in any intemperance of language. 
Throughout his life he was noted for strict attention to the 
offices of religion, observing rigorously the fasts and cere- 
monies of the church; nor did his piety consist ia mere 
forms, but partook of that lofty and solenm enthusiasm with 
which his whole character was strongly tinctured. 

While at Lisbon, he was accustomed to attend religious 
service at the chapel of the convent of All Saints. In this 
convent were certain ladies of rank, either resident as boarders, 

• Herrera, decad. i. lib. i. 

t Hist, del Almirante, cap. 3. Las Casas, Hist. Ind. lib. i cxvo 2, 

t lilescas, Hist. Pontifical, lib. vi 
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or in some religious capacity. With one of these, Columbu9 
became acquainted. She was Bona Felipa, daughter of Bar- 
tolomeo Monis de Perestrello, an Italian cavalier, lately de- 
ceased, who had been one of the most distinguished navigators 
imder Prince Henry, and had colonized and governed the 
island of Porto Santo. The acquaintance soon ripened into 
attachment, and ended in marriage. It appears to have 
been a match of mere affection, as the lady was destitute of 
fortune. 

The newly-married couple resided with the mother of the 
bride. The latter, perceiving the interest which Columbus 
took in all matters concerning the sea, related to him all she 
knew of the voyages and expeditions of her late husband, 
and brought him all his papers, charts, journals, and memo- 
randums.* In this way he became acquainted with the 
routes of the Portuguese, their plans and conceptions; and 
having, by his marriage and residence, become naturalized in 
Portugal, he sailed occasionally in the expeditions to the 
coast of Guinea. When on shore, he supported his family 
by making maps and charts. His narrow circumstances 
obliged him to observe a strict economy; yet we are told that 
he appropriated a part of his scanty means to the succour of 
his aged fiithcr at Genoa,f and to the education of his youngei 

brothers.} 

The construction of a correct map or chart, in those days, 
required a degree of knowledge and experience sufficient to 
entitle the possessor to distinction. Geography was but just 
emerging from the darkness which had enveloped it for ages. 
Ptolemy was still a standard authority. The maps of the 
fifteenth century display a mixture of truth and error, in 
which facts handed down from antiquity, and others revealed 
by recent discoveries, are confused with popular fables and 
extravagant conjectures. At such a period, when the passion 
for maritime discovery was seeking every aid to facilitate its 
enterprises, the knowledge and skill of an able cosmographer, 
like Columbus, would be properly appreciated, aud the su- 
perior correctness of his maps and charts would give him 
notoriety among men of science. § We accordingly find him, 

* Oviedo, Cronica de las Indias, lib. ii. cap. 2. 

t Ibid. 

t Muiloz, Hist del N. Mundo, lib. ii. 

§ The importance which began to be attached toc^smographical 
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at an early period of his residence in Lisbon, in correspond- 
enoe with Paulo Toscanelli, of Florence, one of the most 
scientific men of the day, whose communications had great 
influence in inspiriting him to his subsequent undertakings. 

While his ge<^raphical labours thus elevated him to a 
communion with the learned, they were peculiarly calcu- 
lated to foster a train of thoughts favourable to nautical enter- 
prise. From constantly comparing maps and charts, and 
noting the progress and direction of discovery, he was led to 
perceive how much of the world remained unknown, and to 
meditate on the means of exploring it. His domestic con- 
cerns, and the connexions he had formed by marriage, were 
all in unison with this vein of speculation. He resided for 
some time at the recently discovered island of Porto Santo, 
where his wife had inherited some property, and during his 
residence there she bore him a son, whom he named Diego. 
This residence brought him, as it were, on the very frontier 
of discovery. His wife's sister was married to Pedro Correo, 
a navigator of note, who had at one time been governor of 
Porto Santo. Being frequently together in the familiar inter- 
course of domestic life, their conversation naturally turned 
upon the discoveries prosecuting in their vicinity along the 
African coasts; upon the long sought for route to India; 
and upon the possibility of some unknown lands existing in 
the wesb. 

In their island residence, too, they must have been fre- 
quently visited by the voyagers going to and from Guinea. 
Living thus, surroimded by the stir and bustle of discovery, 
communing with persons M'ho had risen by it to fortime and 

faiowledge is evident from the distinction which Mauro, an Italian friar, 
obtained from having projected an universal map, esteemed the most 
accurate of the time. A fac-simile of this map, upon the same scaleas 
the original, is now deposited in the British Museum, and it has been 
published, with a geographical commentary, by the learned Zurla. The 
Venetians struck a medal in honour of Mm, on which they demomi- 
nated him Cosmographus incomparabilis (Colline del Bussol. Naut. 
p. 2. c. 5). Yet Bamusio, who had seen this map in the monastery of 
San Michele de Murano, considers it merely an improved copy of a map 
brought from Cathay by Marco Polo (Ramusio, t. ii. p. 17. Ed. Yenet. 
1606). We are told that Americus Yespucius paid one hundred and 
thirty ducats (equivalent to five hundred and fifty-five dollars in our 
time) for a map of sea and land, made at Mallorca, in 1439, by Gabriel 
'ie Yaiseca (Barros, D. 1. 1. c. 15. Derroto por Tofino, Introd. p. 25). 

G 
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honour^ and voyaging in the very tracks of its recent trinmpliB, 
the ardent mind of Colnmbus kindled up to enthuaftsm in 
the cause. It was a period of general excitement to all vrho 
were connected with maritime life, or who resided in the 
vicinity of the ocean. The recent discoveries had inflamed 
their imaginations, and had filled them with visions of otl&er 
islands, of greater wealth and beauty, yet to be discovered in 
the boundless wastes of the Aiiantic. The opinions and 
fancies of the ancients on the subject were again pat in 
circulation. The story of AntiUa, a great isiand in the ocean, 
discovered by the Carthaginians, was frequently cited, and 
Plato's imaginary Atalantis once mace found fixm believers* 
Many thought that the Canaries and Azores were but wrecks 
which had survived its submersion, and that other and lai^r 
fragments of that drowned land might yet exist, in remoter 
parts of the Atlantic. 

One of the strongest symptoms of the excited state of the 
popular mind at this eventful em, was the prevalence of 
rumours re^^eeting unknown islands casually seen in the 
ocean. Many of tifiese were mere &ble8, &ibricated to feed 
the predominant himiour of the public; many had their origin 
in the heated imaginations of voyagezs, beholding islands in 
those simimer clouds which lie along the horiscon, and often 
beguile the sailor with the idea of distant lands. 

On such airy basis, most probably, was founded the story 
told to Columbus by one Antonio Leone, an inhabitant of 
Madeira, who affirmed that sailing thence westward one 
hundred losses, he had seen three islands at a distance. 
But the tales of the - kind most positively advanced and zea- 
lously maintained, were those related by the people of the 
Canaries, who were long tmder a singular optical delusion. 
They imagined that, from time to' time, they beheld a vast 
island to the westward, with lofty mountains and deep valleys. 
Nor was it seen in cloudy and dubious weather, but in those 
clear days common to tropical climates, and with all the 
distinctness with which distant objects may be discerned in 
their pure, transparent atmosphere. The island, it is true, 
was only seen at intervals: while at other times, and in the 
clearest weather, not a vestige of it was to be descried. When 
it did appear, however, it was always in the same place, and 
under the same form. So persuaded were the inhabitants of 
the Canaries of its reAlity, that application was made to the 
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kinjs; of Portugal for permission to discover and take pOB- 
session of it; and it actually became the object of several 
expeditions. The island, however, was never to be found, 
though it still continued occasionall j to cheat the eye. 

There were all kinds of wild and fimtastic notions con- 
cerning this imaginary land. Some supposed it to be the 
Antilla meMioned by Aristotle; others, the Island of Seven 
Cities, 60 called from an ancient legend of seven bishops, 
who, with a multitude of followers, fled from Spain at the 
time of its conquest by the Moors, and, guided by Heaven to 
some imknown. island in the ocean, founded on it seven 
splendid cities. While some considered it another legendary 
island, on which it was said, a Scottish priest of the name of 
St Brandan had landed, in the sixth century. This last 
legend passed into current belief, llie fencied island was 
cdled by the name of St. Brandan, or St. Borondon, and long 
continued to be actually laid down in maps far to the west 
of the Canaries.* llie same was done with the fabulous 
island of Antilla.; and these erroneous maps, and phantom 
islands, have given rise at various times to assertions, that 
the New World had been known prior to the period of its 
generally reputed discovery. 

Columbus, however, considers all these appearances of land 
as mere illusions. He supposes that they may have been 
caused by rocks lying in the ocean, which, seen at a distance, 
under certain atmospherical influences, may have assumed 
the appearance of islands; or that they may have been float- 
ing islands, such as are mentioned by Pliny, and Seneca, and 
o^ers, formed of twisted roots, or of a light and porous stone, 
and covered with trees, and which may have been driven 
about the oeean by the winds. 

The islands of St. Brandan, of Antilla, and of the Seven 
Cities, have long since proved to be fabulous tales, or atmo- 
spherical delusions. Yet the rumours concerning them deiive 
interert, from showing the state of public thought with 
respect to the Atlantic, while its western regions were yet 
unknown. They were all noted down with curious cai*e bj 
Columbus, and may have had some influence over his imagi 
nation. Still, though of a visionary spirit, his penetrating 
genius sou^t in deeper sotnrces for the aliment of his medita 
tions. Aroused by the impulse of passing events, he turne*. 
* See IUus1mtion8> article ** Island of St^ Brandan.*' 

c 2 
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anew, saj's his son Fernando, to study the geogitipKcal 
authors which he had read before, and to consider the astro- 
nomical reasons which might corroborate the theory gradu- 
ally forming in his mind. He made himself acquainted with 
all that had been written by the ancients, or discovered by 
the moderns, relative to geography. His own voyages ena- 
bled him to correct many of their errors, and appreciate 
many of their theories. His genius having thus taken its 
decided bent, it is interesting to notice from what a mass of 
acknowledged facts, rational hypotheses, fanciful narrations, 
and popular rumours, his grand project of discovery was 
wrought out by the strong worldngs of his vigorous mind. 

CHAPTER V. 

It has been attempted, in the preceding chapters, to show 
how Columbus was gradually kindled up to his grand design 
by the spirit and events of the times in which he lived. His 
son Fernando, however, undertakes to furnish the precise 
data on which his father's plan of discovery was foimded.* 
'* He does this," he observes, " to show from what slender 
argument so great a scheme was fabricated and brought to 
light ; and for the purpose of satisfying those who may desire 
to know distinctly the circumstances and motives which led 
his £Either to undertake this enterprise.'* 

As this statement was foimed from notes and documents 
foimd among his father's papers, it is too curious and inter- 
esting not to deserve particular mention. In this memoran- 
dum he arranged the foimdation of his father's theory under 
three heads: 1. The nature of things. 2. The authority of 
learned wiiters. 3. The reports of navigators. 

Under the first head, he set down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the earth was a terraqueous sphere or globe, which 
might be travelled round from east to west, and that men 
stood foot to foot, when on opposite poiilts. The circum- 
ference from east to west, at the equator, Columbus divided, 
according to Ptolemy, into twenty-four hours of fifteen 
degrees each, making three hundred and sixty degrees. Of 
these he imagined, comparing the globe of Ptolemy with the 
earlier map of Marinus of Tyre, that fifteen hours had been 
known to die ancients, extending from the Straits 6f Gibraltar, 
or rather from the Canary Islands, to the city of Thinse in 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 6, 7, 8. 
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Asia, a place set down as at the eastern limits of the known 
world. The Portuguese had advanced the western frontier 
one hour more by the discover}' of the Azores and Cape de 
Verde Islands. There remained, then, according to the esti 
mation of Columbus, eight hours, or one-third of the circuxr 
ference of the earth, unknown and imexplored. This spaca 
might, in a great measure, be filled up by the eastern regions 
of Asia, which might extend so far as nearly to surround the 
globe, and to approach the western shores of Europe and 
Africa. The tract of ocean, intervening between these coim- 
tries, he observes, would be less than might at first be sup- 
posed, if the opinion of Alfraganus, the Arabian, were ad- 
mitted, who, by diminishing the size of the degrees, gave to 
the earth a snudler circiunference than did other cosmogra- - 
phers ; a theory to which Columbus seems at times to have 
given £dth. Granting these premises, it was manifest, that, 
by pursuing a direct course from east to wcFt, a navigator* 
would arrive at the extremity of Asia, and discover any in- 
tervening land. 

Under the second head, are named the authors whose wri- 
tings had weight in convincing him that the inter^'ening 
ocean could be but of moderate expanse, and easy to be 
traversed. Among these, he cites the opinion of Aristotle, 
Seneca, and Pliny, that one might pass from Cadiz to the- 
Indies in a few days ; of Strabo, also, who observes, that the 
ocean surrounds the earth, bathing on the east the shores of 
India, on the west, the coasts of Spain and Mauritania ; so - 
that it is easy to navigate from one to the other on the same 
parallel.* 

In corroboration of the idea that Asia, or, as he always 
terms it, India, stretched fer to the east, so as to occupy the 
greater part of the unexplored space, the narratives are cited 
of Marco Polo and Jolm Mandeville. These travellers had 
visited, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the remote 
parts of Asia, far beyond the regions laid down by Ptolemy ; 
and their accounts of the extent of that continent to the east- 
ward, had a great effect in convincing Columbus that a 
voyage to the west, of no long duration, would bring him to 
its shores, or to the extensive and wealthy islands which lie 
adjacent. The information concerning Marco Polo is pro- 
bably derived from Paulo Toscanelli, a celebrated doctor of 

* Strab. Cos. lib. i. ii 
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Florence, already mentioned, with whom Columbus corres- 
ponded in 1474, and who transmitted to him a copy of a 
letter which he had previously written to Fernando Martinez, 
a learned canon of Lisbon. This letter maintivins the facilitj 
of arriving at India by a western course, asserting the dis- 
tance to be but four thousahd miles, in a direct line from, 
Lisbon to the province of Mangi, near Cathay, since deter- 
mined to be the northern coast of China. Of this country he 
^ves a magnificent description, drawn from the work of 
Marco Polo. He adds, that in the route lay the islands of 
AntOla andCipango, distant from each other only two hun- 
dred and twenty-five leagues, abounding in riches, and ofiTer- 
ing convenient places for ships to touch at, and obtain 
supplies on the voyage. 

Under the third head, are enumerated various indications 
of land in the west, which had floated to the shores of the 
Known world. It is curious to observe, how, when once the 
mind of Columbus had become heated in the inquiry, it 
attracted to it every corroborating circumstance, however 
vague and trivial. He appears to have been particularly 
attentive to the gleams of information derived from veteran 
mariners, who had been employed in the recent voyages to 
the African coasts ; and also from the inhabitants of lately 
discovered islands, placed, in a manner, on the frontier posts 
ci geographical knowledge. All these are carefully noted 
down among his memontudums, to be collocated with the 
facts and opinions already stored up in his mind. 

Such, for instance, is the circumstance related to him by 
Martin Vicenti, a pilot in the service of the king of Portugal ; 
that, after sailing four hundred and fifty leagues to the west 
of Cape St. Vincent, he had taken from the water a piece of 
t^irvi^ wood, which evidently had not been laboured with an 
iron instrument. As the winds had drifted it from the west, 
it might have come from some unknown land in that 
direction. 

Pedro Correa, brother-in-law of Columbus, is likewise 
sited, as having seen, on the island of Porto Santo, a similar 
piece of wood, which had dri^ed from the same quarter. He 
had heard also from the king of Portugal, that reeds of an 
immense size had floated to some of those islands from the 
west, in the description of which, Columbus thought he re- 
tognized the immense reeds said by Ptolemy to grow in India. 
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Idbimation is likewise noted, given him hy the inhahitants 
of the Azores, of trunks of hugh pine trees, of a kind that did 
not grow upon any of the klands, ^vafted to their shores by 
the westerly winds : but especially of the bodies cf two dead 
men, cast upon the island cf Flores, whose features differed 
£nmi those of any known raoe of people. 

To these is added the report of a mariner of the port of St. 
Mary, who assorted that, in the course of a voyage to Ireland, 
he li^ seen land to the west, which the ship's company took ^ 
for some extreme part of Tartary. Other stoiies, of a similar 
kind, are noted, as well as nunours concerning the fancied 
islands of St Bxandan, and of the Seven Cities, to which, as 
has aheady been obsmpved, Columbus gave but little faith. 

SvLch is an abstract of liie grounds, on which, according to 
Fernando, his father proceeded from one position to another, 
until he came to the conclusion, that there was undiscovered 
land in the western part of the ocean ; that it was attainable ; 
that it was fertile ; and finally, that it was inhabited. 

It is evident, that several of the facts herein enumerated, 
must have become known to Columbus after he had formed 
his opinion, and merely served to strengthen it ; still, every- 
thing that tiarows any light upon the process of thought 
which led to so great an event, is of the highest interest ; and 
the chain of deductions here furnished, though not perhaps 
the most logical in its concatenation, yet, being extracted 
from the pi^iers of Columbus himself, remains one of the 
most interestii^ documents in the history of the human 
mind. 

On considering this statement attentively, it is apparent 
that the grand ai^ument which induced Columbus to his 
enterprise, was that placed under the first head, namely, that 
the most eastern part of Asia known to the ancients, could 
not be s^arated from the Azores by more than a third of the 
drcmnfSerence of the globe ; that the intervening space must, 
in a great measure, be filled up by the unknown residue of 
Asia; and that, if the cireumference of the world was, as he 
believed, less than was generally supposed, the Asiatic shores 
could easily be attained by a moderate voyage to the west. 

It M singular how much the success of this great under- 
taluiig depended upon two happy errors, the imaginary extent 
of Am. to the east, and the supposed smallness of the earth : 
both errors of the most learned and profound philosophers, 
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but without which Columbus would hardly have ventured 
upon his enterprise. As to the idea of finding land by sail- 
ing directly to the west, it is at present so &miliar to our 
minds, as in some measure to dimmish the merits of the first 
coDception, and the . hardihood of the first attempt : . but in 
those days, as has well been observed, the circumference of 
the earth was yet imknown ; no one could tell whether the 
ocean were not of immense extent, impossible to be traversed ; 
nor were the laws of specific gravity and of central gravita- 
tion ascertained, by which, granting the rotundity of the 
earth, the possibility of making the tour of it would be mani* 
fest.* The practicability, therefore, of finding land by sail- 
ing to the west, was one of those mysteries of nature which 
are considered incredible whilst matters of mere speculation, 
but the simplest things imaginable when they have once been 
ascertained. 

When Columbus had formed his theory, it became fixed in 
his mind with singular firmness, and influenced his entire 
character and conduct. He never spoke in doubt or hesita- 
tion, but with as much certainty as if his eyes had beheld the 
promised land. No trial nor disappointment could divert 
nim fi-om the steady pursuit of his object. A deep religious 
sentiment mingled with his meditations, and gave them at 
times a tinge of superstition, but it was of a sublime and 
lofty kind : he looked upon himself as standing in the hand 
of Heaven, chosen from among men for the accomplishment 
of its high purpose; he read, as he supposed, his contem- 
plated discovery foretold in Holy Writ, and shadowed forth 
darkly in the mystic revelations of the prophets. The ends 
of the earth were to be brought together, and all nations and 
tongues and languages united under the banners of the 
Redeemer. This was to be the triumphant consmnmation of 
his enterprise, bringing the remote and unknown regions of 
the earth into communion with Christian Europe ; carrying 
the light of the true faith into benighted and Pagan lands, 
and gathering their countless nations imder the holy dominion 
of the Church. 

The enthusiastic nature of his conceptions gave an eleva- 
tion to his spirit, and a dignity and loftiness to his whole 
demeanour. He conferred with sovereigns almost with a feel- 

* Malte-Brun, G^ographie TJniverselle, torn. xiv. Note sur le D^coo- 
rerte de rAm6riqne. 
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ing of equality. His views were princely and unbounded; 
his proposed discovery was of empires; his conditions were 
proportionally magnificent; nor woidd he ever, even after 
^ong delays, repeated disappointments, and under the pressure 
of actual penury, abate what appeared to be extravagant 
demands for a mere possible discovery. 

Those who could not conceive how an ardent and com- 
prehensive genius could arrive, by presumptive evidence, at 
80 firm a conviction, sought for other modes of accounting for 
it. When the glorious result had established the correctness 
of the opinion of Columbus, attempts were made to prove that 
he had obtained previous, information of the lands which he 
pretended to discover. Among these, was an idle tale of a 
tempest-tossed pilot, said to have died in his house, bequeath- 
ing him written accounts of an unknown land in the west, 
upon which he had been driven by adverse winds. This 
story, according to Fernando Columbus, had no other foimda- 
tion than one of the popular tales about the shadowy island 
of St. Brandan, which a Portuguese captain, returning fi-om, 
Guinea, fancied he had beheld beyond Madeira. It cir- 
culated for a time in idle nmiour, altered and shaped to suit 
their purposes, by such as sought to tarnish the glory of 
Columbus. At length, it foimd its way into print, and has 
been echoed by various historians, varying with every narra- 
tion, and fall of contradictions and improbabilities.* 

An assertion has also been made, that Columbus was pre- 
ceded in his discoveries by Martin Behem, a contemporary 
cosmographer, who, it was said, had landed accidentally on 
the coast of South America, in the course of an African expe- 
dition; and that it was with the assistance of a map, or 
globe, projected by Behem, on which was laid down the 
newly-discovered coimtry, that Columbus made his voyage. 
This rumour originated in an absurd misconstruction of a 
Latin manuscript, and was unsupported by any documents ; 
yet it has had its circulation, and has even been revived not 
many years since, with more zeal than discretion ; but is now 
completely refuted and put to rest. The land visited by 
Behem was the coast of Africa beyond the equator ; the 
globe he projected was finished in 1492, while Columbus was 
absent on his first voyage : . it contains no trace of the New 

* See Illustrations, article "Bumour concerning the Pilot who died 
in the House of Columbus.'* 
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Worlds aod thus famines concku^Fe proof, that its existence 
was yet imknown to Behem.* 

Th«e is a certain meddlesome spirit, which, in the garb of 
learned research, goes prjiiig about the traces of MsUny, 
casting down its monuments, and marring and nratilating its 
fairest trophies. Care should be taken to Tindicate great 
names from such pernicious erudition. It defeats one of the 
most salutarj purposes of history, that of furmshing examples 
o£ what human genius and laudable enterprise may accom- 
plish. For this purpose, some pains have been taken in the 
preoeding diapters, to trace the rise and piogreas of this 
grand idea in the mind of Columbus ; to show that it was the 
conception c^ his genius, quickened by the impulse of the i^, 
and aided by those scattered gleams of knowledge, which &^ 
ineffectually upon ordinaiy minds. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It is impossible to determine the precise time when Co- 
lumbus first conceived the design of seeking a western route 
to India. It is certain, however, that he meditated it as eariv 
as the year 1474, though as yet it lay crude and unmatured 
in his mind. This fiict, which is of some importance, is suffi- 
ciently established by the correspondence already mentioned 
with the learned Toscanelli of Florence, which took place, in 
the summer of that year. The letter of ToscanelK is in reply 
to one from Columbus, and applauds the design which he had 
expressed of making a voyage to the west. To demonstrate 
more clearly the &cility of arriving at India in that direction, 
he sent him a map, projected partly according to Ptolemy, 
^md partly according to the descriptions of Marco Polo, the 
Venetian. The eastern coast of Asia was depicted in front of 
Jie western coasts of Africa and Europe, with a moderate 
5pace of ocean between them, in which were placed at con- 
venient distances Cipango, Antilla, and the other islands.f 
Columbus was greatly animated by the letter and chart ot 

* See Ilhffltntians, article " Behexn." 

t This map, by which Colombos sailed on his fint voyage of dia* 
20irery, Las Oaaas (Ub. i. cap. 12) says he had in his posBeasion at the 
time of writing his history. It is greatly to be regretted that so inter- 
esting a document should be lost. It may yet exist ttmong the ehaotie 
tozaber of the Spanish archives, f aw docamenta of xae&e cnzioaily 
woold be more precious. 
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roseaBe&i, wko was contidaed'iflBe of the afalest coflmographen 
of ^ day. He appears to hape procured the work of Marco 
Polo, which had been translated into various languages, and 
existed in manuscript in most lifagraries. This author gives 
marrdlofus accounts of the nckes of the realms of CaXhsij and 
Mangi, or Mango, since ascertained to be Northern and 
Soa^^m China, on "die coast of which, aooording to the map 
of TosfiOBelli, a voyager saiHng directly west w(mld be sure to 
arrive. He desenbes in umnea^ired terms the jwwer and 
gzandeur of Ihe sovereign of these coimtries, the Great Khan 
of Tartary, and the i^ndonr and magnitude of his capitals of 
Osmhaiuand Quinsai, and the wondm of the island of Ci« 
poaga or Zipangi, siqiposed to he 'Japan. This island he 
]daees opposite Cathay, five hundred leagues in the ocean. 
^ rqpssents it as abounding in gold, precious stones, and 
Other choiee objects of commeree, with a monarch whose 
palace was roofed Mrith plates of gold instead of lead. The 
Derations of this traveler were by many considered fabulous, 
hA though full of what appear to be spl^idid exaggerations, 
they have ^ncc been Ibnnd substantially correct, lliey are 
thiu pardcnlarly noted, irom the iitfluence they had over the 
imagination of Columbus. The work of ^larco Polo is a key 
to many parts of his history. In his applications to the various 
courts, hd represented the countries he expected to discover 
as those regions of inexhaustible wealth which the Venetian 
had deseribed. The territories of the Grand Kban were the 
objeiita of inquiry in all his voyages ; and in his crui^ngs 
among the Antilles, he was continimlly flattering himself with 
the hopes of arriving at the opulent island of Cipango, and the 
coasts of Mangi and Cathay.'^ 

While Ike design of attempting the discovery in the west 
was maturing in die mind of Columbus, he made a voyage to 
the BDrth of Europe. Of this we have no other memorial 
than the following jiassage, extracted by his son &om one of 
his letters :— *' In tlie year^ 1477, in February, 1 navigated 
one hundred leagues beyond Thule, the southern pai*t of 
which is seventy-three degrees distant from the equator, and 
Qot sixty-three, as some pretend : neither is it situated witliin 
the line which in<dudes the west of Ptolemy, but is much more 
westerly. The Englieii, principally those of Bristol, go with 

* A arnre particolar acemmt of Mareo Polo and his writings is given 
UQOQg the lUustratioBS. 
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their merchandise to this island, which is as large as Englimdl 
When I was there, the sea was not frozen, and the tides were 
so great as to rise and &I1 twenty-six &thom.'' * 

The island thus mentioned is generally supposed to have 
been Iceland, which is &r to the west of the tlltima Thule of 
the ancients, as laid down in the map of Ptolemy. 

Several more years elapsed, without any decided efforts on 
the part of Columbus to carry his design into execution. He 
was too poor to fit out the armament necessary for so im- 
portant an expedition. Indeed it was an enterprise only to 
be undertaken in the employ of some sovereign state, which 
could assume dominion over the territories he might discover, 
and reward him with dignities and privileges commensurate 
to his services. It is asserted that he at one time endeavoured 
to engage his native country, Genoa, in the undertaking, but 
without success. No record remains of such an attempt, 
though it is generally believed, and has strong probability in 
its favour. His residence in Portugal placed him at hand to 
solicit the patronage of that power, but Alphonso, who was 
then on the throne, was too much engrossed in the latter part 
of his reign with a war with Spain, for the succession of the 
Princess Juana to the crown of Castile, to engage in peaceful 
enterprises of an expensive nature ; the public mind, also, 
was not prepared for so perilous an imdertaking. Notwith- 
standing the many recent voyages to the coast of Africa and 
the adjacent islands, and the introduction of the compass into 
more general use, navigation was still shackled with impedi- 
ments, and the mariner rarely ventured &r out of sight of land. 

Discovery advanced slowly along the coasts of Africa, and 
the mariners feared to cruise far into the southern hemisphere, 
with the stars of which they were totally unacquainted. To 
such men, the project of a voyage directly westward, into the 
midst of that boundless waste, to seek some visionary land, 
appeared as extravagant as it would be at the present day to 
launch forth in a balloon into the regions of space, in quest of 
some distant star. 

The time, however, was at hand, that was to extend the. 
sphere of navigation. ITie era was propitious to the quick 
advancement of knowledge. The recent invention of the art 
of printing enabled men to commimicate rapidly and exten- 
sively their ideas and discoveries. It drew forth learning 

* Hist del Almirante, cap. i. 
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from libraries and convents, and brought it familiarly to the 
reading desk of the student. Volumes of information, which 
before had existed only in costly manuscripts, carefully trea- 
sured up, and kept out of the reach of the indigent scholar 
and obscure artist, were now in every hand. . There was, 
henceforth, to be no retrogression in knowledge, nor any pause 
in its career. Every step in advance was immediately, and 
simultaneously, and widely promulgated, recorded in a thou- 
sand forms, and fixed for ever. There could never again be a 
dark age ; nations might shut their eyes to the light, and sit 
in wilftil darkness, but they could not trample it out ; it would 
stiQ shine on, dispensed to happier parts of the world, by the 
diffusive powers of the press. 

At this juncture, in 1481, a monarch ascended the throne 
of Portug^, of different ambition from Alphonso. John II., 
then in Qie twenty-fifth year of his age, had imbibed the 
passion for discovery from his grand-uncle, Piince Henry, and 
with his reign all its activity revived. His first care was to 
build a fort at St. George de la Mina, on the coast of Guinea, 
to protect the trade carried on in that neighbourhood for gold- 
dust, ivory, and slaves. 

The African discoveries had conferred great glory upon 
Portugal, but as yet they had been expensive rather than 
profitable. The accomplishment of the route to India, how- 
ever, it was expected would repay all cost and toil, and open 
a source of incalcidable wealth to the nation. The project of 
Prince Henry, which had now been tardily prosecuted for 
half a century, had excited a curiosity about the remote parts 
of Asia, and revived all the accounts, true and fabulous, of 
travellers. 

Beside the work of Marco Polo, already mentioned, there 
was the narrative of Rabbi Benjamin ben Jonah, of Tudela, a 
Spanish Jew, who set out from Saragossa in 1173, to visit the 
scattered remnants of the Hebrew tribes. Wandering with 
unwearied zeal on this pious errand, over most parts of the 
known world, he penetrated China, and passed thence to the 
southern islands of Asia.* There were also the narratives of 
Carpini and Ascelin, two friars, dispatched, the one in 1246, 

* Bergeron, Voyages en Asie, torn. i. The work of Benjamin of 
Tudela, origmally written in Hebrew, was so much in repute, that tho 
traoBlation went through sixteen editions. Andres, Hist. B. Let. ii., 
cap. 6^ 
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the other in 1247, by Pope Innocent IV., as apostolie amba»> 
sadoTS, &r the purpose of converting the Grand Khan of 
Tartary ; and the journal of William Bubruquis (or Ruys- 
broek) a celebrated Cordelier, sent on a similar eiraad in 
1253, by Louis IX. of Finnee, then on his unfortunate crusade 
into Palestine, lliese pious bnt chimerical missions had 
proved abortive ; but the narratives of them being revived in 
the fifte^ith century, served to ioflomie the pubHc curiosity 
respecting the remote parts of Asia. 

In these narratives we first find mention made of the re- 
nowned Prester John, a Christian king, said to hold sway in 
a remote part of the East, who was long^ an object of curiosity 
and research, but whose kingdom seemed to shift its situ- 
ation in the tale of every traveller, and to vanii^ from 
the search as efS^uallv as the nnsubstantial islsmd of St. 
Brandan. AU the speculations concerning this potentate and 
his oriental realm were t^ain put in circulation. It ^vas 
fancied that traces of his empire were discovered in the interior 
of Africa, to the east of Benin, where there was a powerftd 
prince, who used a cross among the insignia of royalty. 
John IT. partook largely of the popular excitement product^d 
by these narrations. In the early part of his reign he actu- 
ally sent missions in quest of Prester John, to visit whose 
dominions became tlie romantic desire of many a religious 
enthusiast,* The magnificent idea he had formed of the 
remote parts of the East, made him extremely anxious that 
the splendid project of Prince Henry should be realized, and 
the Portuguese flag penetrate to the Indian seas. Impatient 
of the slowness with which his discoveries advanced along the 
coast of Afiica, and of the impediments which every cape and 
promontoiy presented to nautical enterprise, he called in the 
aid of science to devise some means by which greater scope 
and certainty might be given to navigation. His two phy- 
sicians, Roderigo and Joseph, the latter a Jew, the most able 
astronomers and cosmographers of his kingdom, together 
with the celebrated Martin Behem, entered into a learned 
consultation on the subject. The result of their conference? 
and labours was the application of the asti-olabe to navigation, 
enabling the seaman, by the altitude of the sun, to ascertain 
his distance from the equator. *! This instrmnent has sinc« 

* See ninstrations, article " Prester John." 

t BarroB, dccad, 1, lib, iv. cap. 2, MaflTei, lib. vi. p. 6 and 7. 
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been improTcd and modi£ed into the modem qnadrant, of 
which, eyen at its £i'st iiktroductian, it powessed all the esaen- 
lial advantages. 

It is impossible to describe the effect produced upon navi- 
gation by this invention. It cast it loose at once from its 
long bondage to the land, and set it free to rove the deep. 
The mariner now, instead of coasting the shores like the an*- 
cient navigators, and, if driven from the land, groptag his way 
back in doubt and apprehensicm by the uncertain guidance of 
the stars, might adventure boldly into unknown seas, confident 
of being able to trace his course by means of the compass and 
the astrolabe. 

It was shortly after this event, which had prepared guides 
for discovery across the trackless ocean, that Columbus ma«L 
the first attempt, of which we have any clear and indisputable 
record, to procure royal patronage for hk enterprise. The 
coiirt of Portugal had shown extraordinary Hbcrality in re- 
warding nautical discovery. Most of those who had succeeded 
in her service bad been appointed to the government of the 
islands and countries they had discovered, although many of 
them were foreigners by birth. Encouraged by this liberality, 
and by the anxiety evinced by King John II. to accomplish a 
passage by sea to India, Columbus obtained an andience of 
that monarch, and proposed, in case the king would furnish 
him with ships and men, to undertake a shorter and more 
direct route than that along the coast of Africa. His plan was 
to strike directly to the west, across the Atlantic. He then 
unfdded his hypothesis* with respect to the extent of Asia, 
describing also the iaanftense riches of the island of Cipango, 
the first land at which \m expected to arrive. Of this audience 
we have two accounts, written in sc«newhat of an oj)posite 
spirit ; one by his son Fernando, the other by Joam de Barros, 
the Portuguese historiographer. It is curious to notice the 
different views taken of the same transaction by the enthusi- 
astic son, and by the cool, perhaps prejudiced, historian. 

The king, according N Feman^, listened to his father 
>vith great attention, but was discouraged from engaging in 
any new scheme of the k«id, by the cost and trouble already 
sustained in exploring the route by the African coast, which 
as yet remained unaccomplished. His father, however, sup- 
ported his proposition by such excellent reasons, that the king 
was induced to give his consent. The only difficulty that 
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remained vas the terms ; for Columbus, being a man of lofty 
and noble sentiments, demanded high and honourable titles 
and rewards, to the end, says Fernando, that he might leave 
behind him a name and family worthy of his deeds and 
merits.* 

Barros, on the other hand, attributes the seeming acqxii- 
«scence of the king, merely to the importunities of Columbus. 
He considered him, says the historian, a vain-glorious man, 
fond of displaying his abilities, and given to fantastic fancies, 
fiuch as that respecting the island of Cipango.f But in fact, 
this idea of Columbus being vain, was taken up by the Portu- 
guese writers in after years ; and as to the island of Cipango, 
it was far from being considered chimerical by the king, who, 
as has been shown, by his mission in search of Prester John, 
was a ready believer in these travellers' tales concerning the 
East. The reasoning of Columbus must have produced an 
effect on the mind of the monarch, since it is certain that he 
referred the proposition to a learned junto, charged with all 
matters relating to maritime discovery. 

This junto was composed of two able cosmographers, 
masters Roderigo and Joseph, and the king's confessor^ 
Diego Ortiz de Cazadilla, bishop of Ceuta, a man greatly 
reputed for his learning, a Castilian by birth, and generally 
called Cazadilla, from &.e name of his native place. This 
scientific body treated the project as extravagant and 
visionary. 

Still the king does not appear to have been satisfied. 
According to his historian Vasconcelos,J he convoked his 
council, composed of prelates and persons of the greatest 
learning in the kingdom, and asked their advice, whether to 
adopt this new route of discovery, or to pursue that which 
they had already opened. 

It may not be deemed superfluous to notice briefly the dis- 
cussion of the council on this great question. Vasconcelos 
reports a speech of the Bishop of Ceuta, in which he not 
oidy objected to the proposed enterprise, as destitute of 
reason, but even discountenanced any further prosecution of 
the African discoveries. " They tended," he said, " to dis- 
tract the attention, drain the resources, and divide the power 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 10. 

t Barros, Asia, decad. 1, lib. ill. cap. 2. 

X Yaaccncelosy Yida del Bey Don Juan II. lib. iv. 
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of the nation, already too much weakened by recent war and 
pestilence. While their forces were thus scattered abroad on 
remote and unprofitable expeditions, they exposed themselves 
to attack from their active enemy the King of Castile. The 
greatness of monarchs," he continued, " did not arise so 
much from the extent of their dominions, as from the wisdom 
and ability with which they governed. In the Portuguese 
nation it would be madness to launch into enterpnses without 
first considering them in connexion with its means. The 
king had already sufficient undertakings in hand of certain 
advantage, without engaging in others of a wild, chimerical 
nature. If he wished employment for the active valour of 
the nation, the war in which he was engaged against the 
Moors of Barbary was sufficient, wherein his triumphs were 
of solid advantage, tending to cripple and enfeeble those 
neighbouring foes, who had proved themselves so dargerous 
when- possessed of power.'* 

This cool and cautious speech of the Bishop of Ceuta 
directed against enterprises which were the glory of the 
Portuguese, touched the national pride of Don Pedro do 
Meneses, count of Villa Real, and drew from him a lofty and 
patriotic reply. It has been said by an historian that this 
reply was in support of the proposition of Columbus ; but 
that does not clearly appear. He may have treated the pro- 
posal with respect, but his eloquence was employed for those 
enterprises in which the Portuguese were already engaged. 

"Portugal," he observed, "was not in its infancy, nor 
were its princes so poor as to lack means to engage in dis- 
coveries. Even granting that those proposed by Columbus 
were conjectural, why should they abandon those commenced 
by their late Prince Henry, on such solid foundations, and 
prosecuted with such happy prospects ? Crowns," he ob- 
served, " enriched themselves by commerce, fortified them- 
selves by alliance, and acquired empires by conquest. The 
views of a nation could not always be the same ; they 
extended with its opulence and prosperity. Portugal was at 
peace with all the princes of Europe. It had nothing to fear 
from engaging in an extensive enterprise. It would be the 
greatest glory for Portuguese valour to penetrate into the 
secrets and horrors of the Ocean sea, so formidable to the other 
nations of the world. Thus occupied, it would escape the 
idleness engendered in a long interval of peace — idleness, that 

D 
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source of vice, that silent file, which, little by little, wore 
away the strength and valour of a nation. It was an affront," 
he added, "to the Portuguese name to menace it with 
imaginary perils, when it had proved itself so intrepid in 
encountering those which were most certain and tremendous. 
Great souls were formed for great enterprises. He wondered 
much, that a prelate, so religious as the Bishop of Ceuta, 
should oppose this undertaking ; the ultimate object of which 
was to augment the Catholic Siith, and spread it from pole to 
pole ; reflecting glory on the Portuguese nation, and yielding 
empire and lasting fame to its princes." He concluded by 
declaring that, " cdthough a soldier, he dared to prognosticate, 
with a voice and spirit as if from heaven, to whatever prince 
should achieve this enterprise, more happy success and 
durable renown, than had ever been obtained by sovereign 
the most valorous and fortunate."* The warm and generous 
eloquence of the count overpowered the cold-spirited reason- 
ings of the bishop as far as the project of circumnavigating 
Africa was concerned, which was prosecuted with new ardoui* 
and triumphant success : the proposition of Columbus, how- 
ever, was generally condemned by the council. 

Seeing that King John still manifested an inclination for 
the enterprise, it was suggested to him by the Bishop of 
Ceuta, that Columbus might be kept in suspense while a 
vessel, secretly dispatched in the direction he should point 
out, might ascertain whether there were any foundation for 
his theory. By this means all its advantages might be 
secured, without committing the dignity of the crown by 
formal negociations about what might prove a mere chimera. 
King John, in an evil hour, had the wealaiess to permit 
a stratagem so inconsistent with his usual justice and magna- 
nimity. Colmnbus was required to furnish, for the con- 
sideration of the council, a detailed plan of his proposed 
voyage, with the charts and documents according to which he 
intended to shape his course. These being procured, a caravel 
was dispatched with the ostensible design of carrying pro- 
visions to the Cape de Verde islands ; but with private 
instructions to pursue the designated route. Departing from 
those islands, the caravel stood westward for several days, 
until the weather became stormy ; when the pilots, seeing 
nothing but an immeasurable waste of wild tumbling waves 

* Vaaconcelos, lib. iv. La Clede. Hist. Portugal, lib. xiii. torn. ilL 
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still extending before them, lost all courage, and put back, 
ridiculing the project of Columbus as extravagant and 
irrational.* 

This unworthy attempt to defraud him of his enterpnse, 
roused the indignation of Columbus, and he declined all offers 
of King John to renew the negociation. The d^^th of his 
wife, which had occurred some time previously, had dissolved 
the domestic tie which boimd him to Portugal ; he deter- 
mined, therefore, to abandon a country where he had been 
treated with so little faith, and to look elsewhere for patron- 
age. Before his departure, he engaged his brother Bartho- 
lomew to carry proposals to the King of England, though he 
does not appear to have entertained great hope from that 
quarter; England by no means possessing at the time the 
spirit of nautical enterprise which has since distinguished 
her. The great reliance of Columbus was on his own personal 
exertions. 

It was towards the end of 1484 that he left Lisbon, taking 
with him his son Diego. His departure had to be conducted 
with secrecy, lest, as some assert, it should be prevented by 
King John ; but lest, as others surmise, it should be pre- 
vented by his creditors-! Like many other great projectors, 
while engaged upon schemes of vast benefit to mankind, he 
had suffered his own affairs to go to ruin, and was reduced to 
struggle hard with poverty ; nor is it one of the least interest- 
ing circumstances in his eventful life, that he had, in a 
manner, to beg his way from court to court, to offer to princes 
the discovery of a worid. 



BOOK 11. 

^ CHAPTER I.— [1485.] 

The immediate movements of Columbus on leaving Por- 
tugal are involved in uncertainty. It is said that about this 
time he made a proposition of his enterprise, in person, as he 
Had formerly done by letter, to the government of Genoa. 

* Hist del Almirante, cap. 8. Herrera, decad. i. lib. i. cap. 7. 

+ This surmise is founded on a letter from King John to Columbus,, 
written some years afterwards, inviting him to return to Portugal, and 
insuring him against arrest on account of any process, civil or criminal, 
which might be pending against him. See Navari'ete, Collec. torn, il 
doc. 3. 

I>2 
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The republic, however, vras in a languishing decline, and 
embarrassed by a foreign war. Caffa, her great deposit in 
the Crimea, had fallen into the hands of the Turks, and her 
flag was on the.point of being driven from the Archipelago. 
Her spirit was broken with her fortunes ; for with nations, as 
with individuals, enterprise is the child of prosperity, and is 
apt to languish in evil days, when there is most need of its 
exertion. Thus Genoa, disheartened by her reverses, shut 
her ears to the proposition of Columbus, which might have 
elevated her to tenfold splendour, and perpetuated within 
her grasp the golden wand of commerce. While at Genoa, 
Columbus is said to have made arrangements, out of his 
scanty means, for the comfort of his aged father. It is also 
affirmed, that about this time he carried his proposal to 
Venice, where it was declined on account of the critical state 
of national affairs. This, however, is merely traditional, and 
tmsupported by documentary evidence. The first firm and 
indisputable trace we have of Columbus after leaving Por- 
tugal, is in the south of Spain, in 1485, where we find him 
seeking his fortune among the Spanish nobles, several of 
whom had vast possessions, and exercised almost independent 
sovereignty in their domains. 

Foremost among these were the Dukes of Medina Sidonia 
and Medina Celi, who , had estates like principalities lying 
along the sea-coast, with ports and shipping and hosts of 
retainers at their command. They served the crown in its 
Moorish wars more as allied princes than as vassals, bringing 
armies into the field led by themselves, or by captains of their 
own appointment. Their domestic establishments were on 
almost a regal scale ; their palaces were filled with persons 
of merit, and young cavaliers of noble birth, to be reared 
luider their auspices, in the exercise of arts and arms. 

Columbus had many inter\'icws with the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, who was tempted, for a time, by the splendid pros- 
]>octs held out ; but their very splendour threw a colom'ing of 
improbability over the enterprise, and he finally rejected it 
as the dream of an Italian visionary. 

The Duke of Medina Celi was likewise favourable at the 
outset. He entertained Columbus for some time in his house, 
and was actually on the point of granting him three or foui 
caravels which lay ready for sea in his harbour of Port St. 
Mary, opposite Cadiz, when he suddenlv changed his mind. 
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deterred by the consideration that the enterprise, if successful, 
would involve discoveries too important to be grasped by any 
but a sovereign power, and that the Spanish government 
might be displeased at his undertaking it on his own account. 
Finding, however, that CJolumbus intended to make his next 
appUcation to the King of France, and lotli that an enterprise 
of such importance should be lost to Spain, the duke ^vrote to 
Queen Isabella, recommending it strongly to her attention. 
The queen made a favourable reply, and requested that 
Columbus might be sent to her. He accordingly set out for 
the Spanish court, then at Cordova, bearing a letter to the 
queen from the duke, soliciting that, in case the expedition 
&ould be carried into effect, he might have a share in it, and 
the fitting out of the armament from his port of St. Mary, as 
a recompense for having waived the enterprise in favour of 
the crown.* 

The time when Columbus thus sought his fortunes at the 
court of Spain coincided with one of the most brilliant periods 
of the Spanish monarchy. The union of the kingdoms of 
Arragon and Castile, by the mamage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, had consolidated the Christian power in the Penin- 
sula, and put an end to those internal feuds, which had so 
long distracted the country, and insured the domination of 
the Moslems. The whole force of xmited Spain was now ex- 
erted in the chivalrous enterprise of the Moorish conquest. 
The Moors, who had once spread over the whole country like 
an inimdation, were now pent up within the mountain bound- 
aries of the kingdom of Granada. The victorious armies of 
Ferdinand and Isabella were continually advancing, and 
pressing this fierce people within narrower limits. Under 
these sovereigns, the various petty kingdoms of Spain began 
to feel and act as one nation, and to rise to eminence in arts 
as well as arms. Ferdinand and Isabella, it has been re- 

* Letter of the Dnke of Medina Cell to the Grand Cardinal. Navar- 
rete, Collect, vol. ii. p. 20. 

N.B. — In the previous editions of this work, the first trace we have of 
Columbas in Spain is at the gate of the convent of La Rabida, in Anda- 
lusia. Subsequent investigations have induced me to conform to the 
opinion of the indefatigable and accurate Navarretc, given in his third 
volume of documents, that the first trace of Columbus in Spain was his 
application to the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Cell, and 
that his visit to the convent of La Rubida was some few years Bubi 
sequent. 
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marked, lived together not like man and wife, whose estates 
are common, under the orders of the husband, but like two 
monarchs strictly allied.* They had separate claims to so- 
vereignty, in virtue of their respective kingdoms ; they had 
sepai-ate councils, and were often distant from each other in 
different parts of their empire, each exercising the royal 
authority. Yet they were so happily united by common 
views, common interests, and a great deference for each other, 
that this double administration never prevented a unity of 
purpose and of action. All acts of sovereignty were executed 
in both their names ; all public writings were subscribed with 
both their signatures ; their likenesses were stamped together 
on the public coin ; and the royal seal displayed the united arms 
of Castile and Arragon. 

Ferdinand was of the middle stature, well proportioned, 
and hardy and active from athletic exercise. His carriage 
was free, erect, and majestic. He had a clear serene fore- 
head, which appeared more lofty from his head being partly 
bald. His eyebrows were large and parted, and, like his haii*, 
of a bright chestnut ; his eyes were clear and animated ; his 
complexion was somewhat ruddy, and scorched by the toils of 
war ; his mouth moderate, well formed, and gracious in its 
expression ; his teeth white, though small and irregular ; his 
voice sharp ; his speech quick and fluent. His genius was 
clear and comprehensive ; his judgment grave and certain. 
He was simple in dress and diet, equable in his temper, 
devout in his religion, and so indefatigable in business, that 
it was said he seemed to repose himself by working. He was 
a great observer and judge of men, and unparalleled in the 
science of the cabinet. Such is the picture given of him by 
the Spanish historians of his time. It has been added, how- 
ever, that he had more of bigotry than religion; that his 
ambition was craving rather than magnanimous ; that he 
made war less like a paladin than a prince, less for glory than 
for mere dominion ; and that his policy was cold, selfish, and 
artful. He was called the wise and prudent in Spain ; in 
Italy, the pious ; in France and England, the ambitious and 
perfidious.f He certainy was one of the most subtle states 
men, but one of the most thorough egotists, that ever 88 1 
upon a throne. 

* Yoltaire, Essai sur lea Moeurs, &c. 
t Voltaire Essai sur les Moeure, ch. 14. 
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While giving his picture, it may not be deemed impertinent 
to sketch the fortunes of a monarch whose policy had such an 
effecD upon the history of Columbus and the destinies of the 
New World. Success attended all Ids measures. Though a 
younger son, he had ascended the throne of Arragon by in- 
iieritance ; Castile he obtained by marriage ; Granada and 
Naples by conquest ; and he seized upon Navarre as apper- 
taining to any one who could take possession of it, when Pope 
Julius II. excommunicated its sovereigns, Juan and Catalina, 
and gave their throne to the first occupant.^ He sent his 
forces into Africa, and subjugated, or reduced to vassalage, 
funis, Tripoli, Algiers, and most of the Barbary powers. 
A new world was also given to him, without cost, by the 
discoveries of Columbus, for the expense of the enterprise was 
borne exclusively by his consort Isabella. He had three 
objects at heart from the commencement of his reign, which 
he pursued with bigoted and persecuting zeal ; the conquest 
of the Moors, the expulsion of the Jews, and the establishment 
of the Inquisition in his dominions. He accomplished them 
all, and was rewarded by Pope Innocent VIII. with the appel- 
lation of Most Catholic Majesty — a title which his successors 
have tenaciously retained. 

Contemporary writers have been enthusiastic iu their de- 
scriptions of Isabella, but time has sanctioned their eulogies. 
She is one of the purest and most beautiful characters in the 
ps^es of history. She was well formed, of the middle size, 
with great dignity and graceiulness of deportment, and a 
mingled gravity and sweetness of demeanor. Her complexion 
was fair ; her hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes were of 
a clear blue, with a benign expression, and there was a 
singular modesty in her countenance, gracing, as it did, a 
wonderful firmness of purpose, and earnestness of spirit. 
Though strongly attached to her husband, and studious of his 
£iine, yet she always maintained her distinct rights as an. 
allied prince. She exceeded him in beauty, in personal dig- 
nity, in acuteness of genius, and in grandeur of soul.f 
Combining the active and resolute qualities of man with the 
softer charities of woman, she mingled in the warlike coimeils 

* Pedro Salar di Mendoza, Monarq. de Esp. lib. ill. cap. 5. (Madrid, 
1770, torn. 1. p. 402.) — Gonzalo de lUescas, Hist. Pontif. lib. vi. cap. 2% 
§3. 

t Qaribay, Hist, de Espafia, torn. ii. lib. xviii. cap. 1. 
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of her liusband, engaged personally in his enterprises,* and in 
some instances surpassed him in the firmness and intrepidity 
of her measures ; while, being inspired with a truer idea of 
glory, she infused a more lofty and generous temper into his 
subtle and calculating policy. 

It is in the civil history of their reign, however, that the 
character of Isabella shines most illustrious. Her fostering 
and maternal care was continually directed to reform the 
laws, and heal the ills engendered by a long course of internal 
wars. She loved her people, and while diligently seeking 
their good, she mitigated, as much as possible, the harsh 
measures of her husband, directed to the same end, but in- 
flamed by a mistaken zeal. Thus, though almost bigoted in 
her piety, and perhaps too much under the influence 6i ghostly 
advisers, still she was hostile to every measure calculated to 
advance religion at the expense of humanity. She stren- 
uously opposed the expulsion of the Jews, and the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, though, unfortunately for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by her confessors. She 
was always an advocate for clemency to the Moors, although 
she was the soul of the war against Granada. She considered 
that war essential to protect the Christian faith, and to 
relieve her subjects from fierce and formidable enemies. 
"While all her public thoughts and acts were princely and 
august, her private habits were simple, frugal, and unostenta- 
tious. In the intervals of state-business, she assembled round 
her the ablest men in literature and science, and directed 
herself by their counsels, in promoting letters and arts. 
Through her patronage, Salamanca rose to that height which 
it assumed among the learned institutions of the age. She 
promoted the distribution of honours and rewards for the pro- 
mulgation of knowledge ; she fostered the art of printing 
recently invented, and encouraged the establishment of presses 
in every part of the kingdom ; books were admitted free of 
all duty, and more, we are told, were printed in Spain, at 
that early period of the art, than in the present Hterary age.f 

It is wonderful how much the destinies of countries depend 
at times upon the virtues of individuals, and how it is given 

* Several suits of armour cap-d-pid, worn by Isabella, and still pre- 
served in the royal arsenal at Madrid, show that she was exposed to 
personal danger in her campaigns. 

f Elogio de la Reina Catholica, por Diego Clemcncin. Madrid, 1821 
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to great spirits, by combining, exciting, and directing the 
latent powers of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with their 
own greatness. Such beings realize the idea of guardian 
angels, appointed by Heaven to watch oyer the destinies of 
empires. Such had been Prince Henry for the kingdom 
of Portugal ; and such was now for Spain the illustrious 
Isabella. 

CHAPTER II. 

When Columbus arrived at Cordova, he was given in 
charge to Alonzo de Quintanilla, comptroller of the treasury 
of Castile, but was disappointed in his expectation of receiv- 
ing immediate audience j&om the queen. He found the city 
in all the bustle of militaiy prcpai-ation. It was a critical 
juncture of the war. llie rival kings of Granada, Muley 
Boabdil the imcle, and Mohammed Boabdil tho nephew, had 
just formed a coalition, and their league called for prompt and 
vigorous measures. 

All the chivalry of Spain had been summoned to the field ; 
the streets of Cordova echoed to the tramp of steed and sound 
of trumpet, as day by day the nobles anived with their re- 
tainers, vieing with each other in the number of their troops 
and the splendour of their appointments. The court was 
like a military camp ; the king and queen were surrounded 
by the flower of Spanish chivalry ; by those veteran cavaliers 
\7ho had distinguished themselves in so many hardy conflicts 
with the Moors ; and by the prelates and friars who mingled 
in martial council, and took deep interest and agency in this 
war of the Faith. 

This was an unpropitious moment to urge a suit like that 
of Columbus. In fact the sovereigns had not a moment of 
leisure throughout this eventful year. Early in the spring, 
the king marched off to lay siege to the Moorish city of Loxa ; 
and though the queen remained at Cordova, she was con- 
tinually employed in forwarding troops and supplies to the 
army, and, at the same time, attending to the multiplied 
exigencies of civil government. On the 12th of June, she 
repaired to the camp, then engaged in the siege of Moclin, 
and both sovereigns remained for some time in the Vega of 
Granada, prosecuting the war with unremitting vigour. They 
had barely returned to Cordova to celebrate their victories by 
public rejoicings, when they were obliged to sot out for 
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sneer at the expense of the university of Salamanca ; but 
they are proofs, not so much of the peculiar deficiency of 
tliat Institution, as of the imperfect state of science at the 
time, and the manner in which knowledge, though rapidly 
extending, was still impeded in its progress by monastic 
bigotry. All subjects were still contemplated through the 
obscure medium of those ages when the lights of antiquity 
were trampled out and faith was left to fill the place of 
inquiry. Bewildered in a maze of religious controversy, 
mankind had retiaced their steps, and receded from the 
boimdary line of ancient knowledge. Thus, at the very 
threshold of the discussion, instead of geographical objections, 
Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the 
Testament : the book of Genesis, the psalms of David, the 
prophets, the epistles, and the gospels. To these were added 
the expositions of various saints and reverend commentators : 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory, St. Basil and St. j^brose, and Lactantius Firmi- 
anus, a redoubted champion of the faith. Doctrinal points 
were mixed up with philosophical discussions, and a mathe- 
matical demonstration was allowed no weight, if it appeared 
to clash with a text of Scripture, or a commentary of one of 
the fathers. Thus the possibility of antipodes, in the southern 
hemisphere, an opinion so generally maintained by the wisest 
of the ancients, as to be pronounced by Pliny the great 
contest between the learned and the ignorant, became a 
stumbling-block with some of the sages of Salamanca. 
Several of them stoutly contradicted this fundamental posi- 
tion of Columbus, supporting themselves by quotations from 
Lactantius and St. Augustine, who were considered in those 
days as almost evangelical authority. But, though these 
writers were men of consummate erudition, and two of the 
greatest luminaries of what has been called the golden age 
of ecclesiastical learning, yet their writings were calculated 
to perpetuate darkness in respect to the sciences. 

The passage cited from Lactantius to confute Columbus, is 
in a strain of gross ridicule, unworthy of so grave a theolo- 
gian. *' Is there any one so foolish," he asks, " as to believe 
that there are antipodes with their feet opposite to ours; 
people who walk with their heels upward, and their heads 
hanging down ? That there is a pai t of the world in which 
all things are topsy-turvy : where the trees grow with their 
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branches downward, and where it rains, hails and snows 
upward ? The idea of the roundness of the earth," he adds, 
" was the cause of inventing this fable of the antipodes, with 
their heels in the air ; for these philosophers having once erred, 
go on in their absurdities, defending one with another." 

Objections of a graver nature were advanced on the au- 
thority of St. Augustine. He pronounces the doctrine of 
antipodes to be incompatible with the historical foundations of 
our faith ; since, to assert that there were inhabited lands on 
the opposite side of the globe, would be to maintain that there 
were nations not descended from Adam, it being impossible 
for them to have passed the intervening ocean. This would 
be, therefore, to discredit the Bible, which expressly declares, 
that all men are descended from one common parent. 

Such were the unlooked-for prejudices which Columbus had 
to encounter at the very outset of his conference, and which 
certainly relish more of the convent than the university. To 
his simplest proposition, the spherical form of the earth, were 
opposed figurative texts of Scripture. They observed that 
in the Psalms the heavens are said to be extended like a 
hide,* that is, according to commentators, the cmrtain or 
covering of a tent, which, among the ancient pastoral nations, 
was formed of the hides of animals ; and that St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, compares the heavens to a tabernacle, 
or tent, extended over the earth, which they thence inferred 
must be flat. 

Coliunbus, who was a devoutly religious man, found that 
he was in danger of being convicted, not merely of error, but 
of heterodoxy. Others more versed in science admitted the 
globular form of the earth, and the possibility of an opposite 
and habitable hemisphere ; but they brought up the ishimera 
of the ancients, and maintained that it would be impossible to 
arrive there, in consequence of the insupportable heat of the 
torrid zone. Even granting this could be passed, they ob- 
served that the circumference of the earth must be so great 
as to reqidre at least thi'ce years to the voyage, and those 
who should undertake it must perish of hunger and thirst, 
from the impossibility of carrying provisions for so long a 
period. He was told, on the authority of Epicurus, that 
admitting the earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable 

* Extendens ccelam sicut pellem. Psal. 103. In the English trana- 
Ution it is Psal. 104, ver. 3. 
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in the northern hemisphere, and in that section only was 
canopied by the heavens ; that the opposite half was a chaos, 
a gulf, or a mere waste of water. Not the least absurd ob- 
jection advanced was, that should a ship even succeed in 
reaching, in this way, the extremity of India, she could never 
get back again ; for the rotundity of the globe would present 
a kind of mountain, up which it would be impossible for her 
to sail with the most favourable wind.* 

Such are specimens of the errors and prejudices, the mingled 
ignorance and erudition, and the pedantic bigotry, with which 
Columbus had to contend throughout the examination of his 
theory. Can we wonder at the difficulties and delays which 
he experienced at courts, when such vague and crude notions 
were entertained by the learned men of an university ? Wc 
must not suppose, however, because the objections here cited 
are all which remain on record, that they are all which were 
advanced ; these only have been perpetuated on account of 
their superior absurdity. They were probably advanced by 
but few, and those persons immersed in theological studies, in 
cloistered retirement ; where the erroneous opinions derived 
from books, had little opportunity of being corrected by the 
experience of the day 

There were no doubt objections advanced more cogent in 
their nature, and more worthy of that distinguished university. 
It is but justice to add, also, that the replies of Columbus had 
great weight with many of his learned examiners. In answer 
to the Scriptural objections, he submitted that the inspired 
writers were not speaking technically as cosmographers, but 
figuratively, in language addressed to all comprehensions. 
The commentaries of the fathers he treated with deference as 
pious homilies, but not as philosophical propositions which it 
was necessary either to admit or refute. The objections 
drawn from ancient philosophers lie met boldly and ably upon 
equal terms ; for he was deeply studied on all points of cosmo- 
graphy. He showed that the most illustrious of those sages 
believed both hemispheres to be inhabitable, though they 
imagined that the torrid zone precluded communication ; and 
he obviated conclusively that difficulty ; for he had voyaged 
to St. George la Mina in Guinea, almost under the equinoctial 
line, and had found that region not merely traversable, but 
abounding in population, in fruits and pasturage. 

* flist. del Almirante, cap. 11. 
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"When Columbus took his stand before this learned body, he 
had appeared the plain and simple navigator; somewhat 
daunted, perhaps, by the greatness of his task, and the august 
nature of his auditory. But he had a degree of religious 
feeling which gave him a confidence in the execution of what 
he conceived his great errand, and he was of an ardent tem- 
perament that became heated in action by its own generous 
fires. Las Casas, and others of his contemporaries, have 
spoken of his commanding person, his elevated demeanour, 
his air of authority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive 
intonations of his voice. How must they have given majesty 
and force to his words, as, casting aside his maps and charts, 
and discarding for a time his practical and scientific lore, his 
visionary spirit took fire at the doctrinal objections of his op- 
ponents, and he met them upon their own ground, pouring 
forth those magnificent texts of Scripture, and those mysterious 
predictions of the prophets, which, inhis enthusiastic moments, 
he considered as types and annunciations of the sublime dis- 
covery which he proposed ! 

Among the nimiber who were convinced by the reasoning, 
and warmed by the eloquence of Columbus, was Diego de 
Deza, a worthy and learned friar of the order of St. Dominick, 
at that time professor of theology in the convent of St. Ste- 
phen, but w^ho became afterwards Archbishop of Seville, the 
second ecclesiastical dignitary of Spain. This able and eru- 
dite divine was a man whose mind was above the narrow 
bigotry of bookish lore ; one who could appreciate the value 
of wisdom even when uttered by unlearned lips. He was not 
a mere passive auditor ; he took a generous interest in the 
cause, and by seconding Columbus witii all his powers, calmed 
the blind zeal of his more bigoted brethren, so as to obtain 
for him a dispassionate, if not an unprejudiced, hearing. By 
their united efforts, it is said, they brought over the most 
learned men of the schools.* One great difficulty was to 
reconcile the plan of Columbus with the cosmography of 
Ptolemy, to which all scholars yielded iraplicit faith. How 
would the most enlightened of those sages have been asto- 
nished, had any one apprised them that the man, Copernicus, 
was then in existence, whose solar system should reverse the 
gi-and theory of Ptolemy, which stationed the earth in tlie 
centre of the imiverse : 

* Eemesalj Hist de Chiapa, lib. x\, cap, 7, 
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Notwithstanding every exertion, however, there was a pre- 
ponderating mass of inert bigotry, and learned pride, in this 
erudite body, which refused to yield to the demonstrations of 
m obscure foreigner, without fortune or connexions, or any 
academic honours. " It was requisite," says Las Casas, 
" before Columbus could make his solutions and reasonings 
understood, that he should remove from his auditors those 
erroneous principles on which their objections were founded ; 
1 task always more difficult than that of teaching the doctrine." 
Occasional conferences took place, but without producinpj any 
decision. The ignorant, or what is worse, the prejudiced, 
remained obstinate in their opposition, with the dogged per- 
severance of dull men ; the more liberal and intelligent felt 
little interest in discussions wearisome in themselves, and 
foreign to their ordinary pursuits ; even those who listened 
with approbation to the plan, regarded it only as a delightful 
vision, full of probability and promise, but one which never 
could be realized. Fernando de Talavera, to whom the matter 
was especially intrusted, had too little esteem for it, and was 
too much occupied with the stir and bustle of public concerns, 
to press it to a conclusion ; and thus the inquiry experienced 
continual procrastination and neglect. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Castilian court departed from Salamanca early in the 
spring of 1487 and repaired to Cordova, to prepare for the 
memorable campaign against Malaga. Fernando de Talavera, 
now Bishop of Avila, accompanied the queen as her confessor, 
and as one of her spiritual counsellors in the concerns of the 
war. The consultations of the board at Salamanca were in- 
teiTupted by this event, before that learAed body could come 
to a decision, and for a long time Columbus was kept in sus- 
pense, vainly awaiting the report that was to decide the fate 
of his application. 

It has generally been supposed that the several years which 
he wasted in irksome solicitation, were spent in the drowsy 
and monotonous attendance of antechambers ; but it appears, 
on the contrary, that they were often passed amidst scenes of 
peril and adventure, and that, in following up his suit, he was 
led into some of the most striking situations of this wild, 
rugged, and mountainous war. Several times he was sum- 
moned to attend conferences in the vicinity of the sovereigns. 
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when besieging cities in the very heart of the Moorish domi- 
nions ; but the tempest of warHke affairs, which hurried the 
court from place to place and gave it aU the bustle and con- 
fusion of a camp, prevented those conferences from taking 
place, and swept away all concerns that were not immediately 
comiected with the war. Whenever .the court had an interval 
of leisure and repose, there would again be manifested a dis- 
position to consider his proposal, but the hurry and tempest 
would again return and the question be again swept away. 

The spring campaign of 1487, which took place shortly 
after the conference at Salamanca, was full of incident and 
peril. King Ferdinand had nearly been surprised and cut off 
by the old Moorish monarch before Velez Malaga, and the 
queen and all the court at Cordova were for a time in an 
agony of terror and suspense until assured vf his safety. 

When the sovereigns were subsequently encamped before 
the city of Malaga^ pressing its memorable siege, Columbus 
was smnmoned to the court. He found it drawn up in its 
silken pavilions on a rising ground, commanding the fertile 
vaUey of Malaga ; the encampments of the warlike nobility of 
Spain extended in a semicircle on each side, to the shores of 
the sea, strongly fortified, glittering with the martial pomp of 
that chivalrous age and nation, and closely investing that 
important city. 

The siege was protracted for several months, but the vigorous 
defence of the Moors, their numerous stratagems, and fierce 
and frequent sallies, allowed but little leisure in the camp. 
In the course of this siege, the application of Columbus to the 
sovereigns was nearly brought to a violent close ; a fanatic 
Moor having attempted to assassinate Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Mistaking one of the gorgeous pavilions of the nobility for the 
royal tent, he attacked Don Alvaro de Portugal, and Doiia 
Beatrix de Bobadilla, Marchioness of Moya, instead of the 
king and queen. After wounding Don Alvaro dangerously, 
he was foiled in a blow aimed at the marchioness, and imme- 
diately cut to pieces by the attendants.* The lady here men- 
tioned was of extraordinary merit and force of character. 
She eventually took a great interest in the suit of Columbus, 
and had much influence in recommending it to the queen, 
with whom she was a particular favourite.f 

* Pulgar, Cronica, ap. 87. P. Martyr, 
t Ketrato del Buen Vassallo, lib, ii, cgp, 16. 

£ 2 
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f 

Malaga surrendered on the 18th of August, 1487. There 
appears to have been no time during its stormy siege to attend 
to the question of Columbus, though Fernando de Talavera, 
the Bishop of Avila, was present, as appears by his entering 
the captured city in solemn and religious triumph. The 
campaign being ended, the court returned to Coniova, but 
was almost immediately driven from that city by the pestilence. 

For upwards of a year the court was in a state of continual 
migration ; part of the time in Saragossa, part of the time 
invading the Moorish territories by the way of Murcia, and 
part of the time in Valladolid and Medina del Campo. Co- 
lumbus attended it in some of its movements, but it was vain 
to seek a quiet and attentive hearing from a court smTounded 
by the din of arms, and continually on the march. Wearied 
and discouraged by these delays, he began to think of apply- 
ing elsewhere for patronage, and appears to have commenced 
negociations with King John II. for a return to Portugal. 
He wrote to that monarch on the subject, and received a letter 
in reply dated 20th of March, 1488, inviting him to return to 
his court, and assuring him of protection from any suits of 
either a civil or criminal nature, that might be pending 
against him. He received, also, a letter from Henry VII. of 
iSigland, inviting him to that countr}', and holding out pro- 
mises of encouragement. 

There must have been strong hopes, authorized about this 
time by the conduct of the Spanish sovereigns, to induce 
Columbus to neglect these invitations ; and we find ground 
for such a supposition in a memorandum of a sum of money 
paid to him by the treasurer Gonzalez, to enable him to com- 
ply with a summons to attend the Castilian court. By the 
date of this memorandum, the payment must have been made 
inmiediately after Columbus had received the letter of the 
King of Portugal. It would seem to have been the aim of 
King Ferdinand to prevent his carrying his proposition to 
another and a rival monarch, and to keep the matter in sus- 
pense, until he should have leisure to examine it, and, if ad- 
visable, to caiTy it into operation. 

In the spring of 1489, the long-adjourned investigation 
appeared to be on the eve of taking place. Columbus was 
summoned to attend a conference of learned men, to be held 
in the city of Seville ; a royal order was issued for lodgings to 
be provided for him there; and the magistrates of dl cities 
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and towns through which he might pass, on his way, were 
commanded to fui-nish accommodations gratis, for himself and 
his attendants. A provision of the kind was necessary in 
those days, when even the present wretched establishments, 
called posadas, for the reception of travellers, were scarcely 
known. 

The city of Seville complied with the royal command, but 
as usual the appointed conference was postponed, being in- 
terrupted by the opening of a campaign, " in which," says ar 
old chi-onicler of the place, " the same Columbus was found 
fighting, giving proofe of the distinguished valour which ac- 
oompanied his wisdom and his lofty desires.*'* 

The campaign in which Columbus is here said to have borne 
so honourable a part, was one of the most glorious of the war 
of Granada. Queen Isabella attended with all her court, in- 
cluding as usual a stately train of prelates and friars, abiong 
whom is particularly mentioned the procrastinating arbiter of 
the pretensions of Colmnbus, Fernando de Talavera. Much 
of the success of the campaign is ascribed to the presence and 
counsel of Isabella. The city of Baza, which was closely 
besieged and had resisted valiantly for upwards of six months, 
surrendered soon after her arrival ; and on the 22nd of Dec, 
Colmnbus beheld Muley Boabdil, the elder of the two rival 
kings of Granada, surrender in person all his remaining pos- 
sessions, and his right to the crown, to the Spanish sovereigns. 

During this siege a circumstance took place which appears 
to have made a deep impression on the devout and enthusias- 
tic spirit of Columbus. Two reverend friars arrived one day 
at the Spanish camp, and requested admission to the sove- 
reigns on business of great moment. They were two of the 
brethren of the convent established at the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem,. They brought a message from the Grand Soldan 
of Egypt, threatening to put to death all the Christians in his 
dominions, to lay waste their convents and churches, and to 
destroy the sepulchre, if the sovereigns did not desist from 
the war against Granada. The menace had no eflPect in alter- 
ing the purpose of the sovereigns, but Isabella granted a 
yearly and perpetual smn of one thousand ducats in gold*, for 
the support of the monks who had charge of the sepulchre ; 

* Diego Ortiz de Zuiiiga. Ann. de. Sevilla, lib. xii., anno 1489, 
p. 404. 
t Or 1423 dollars, equivalent to 4269 dollars in our time. 
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and sent a veil, embroidered with her own hands, to be hung 
up at its shrine.* 

The representations of these friars of the sufferings and in- 
dignities to which Christians were subjected in the Holy 
Land, together with the arrogant threat of the Soldan, roused 
the pious indignation of the Spanish cavaliers, and many 
burned with ardent zeal once more to revive the contests of 
the faith on the sacred plains of Palestine. It was probably 
from conversation with these friars, and from the pious and 
chivalrous zeal thus awakened in the warrior throng around 
him, that Columbus first conceived an enthusiastic idea, or 
rather made a kind of mental vow, which remained more or 
less present to his mind until the very day of his death. He 
determined that, should his projected enterprise be successful, 
he would devote the profits arising from his anticipated 
discoveries, to a crusade for the rescue of the holy sepidchre 
from the power of the Infidels. 

If the bustle and turmoil of this campaign prevented the 
intended conference, the concerns of Columbus fared no better 
during the subsequent rejoicings. Ferdinand and Isabella en- 
tered Seville in February, 1490, with great pomp and triumph. 
There were then preparations made for the marriage of their 
eldest daughter, the Princess Isabella, with the Prince Don 
Alonzo, heir apparent of Portugal. The nuptials were cele- 
brated in the month of April, with extraordinary splendour. 
Throughout the whole winter and spring the court was in a 
continual tumult of parade and pleasure, and nothing was to 
be seen at Seville but feasts, tournaments, and torch-light 
processions. What chance had Columbus of being heard 
amid these alternate uproars of war and festivity ? 

During this long course of solicitation he supported him- 
self, in part, by making maps and charts, and was occasionally 
assisted by the purse of the worthy Mar Diego de Deza. It 
is due to the sovereigns to say, also, that whenever he was 
summoned to follow the movements of the court, or to attend 
any appointed consultation, he was attached to the royal suite, 
and lodgings were provided for him and sums issued to defray 
his expenses. Memorandums of several of these sums still 
exist in the book of accounts of the royal treasurer, Francisco 
Gonzalez, of Seville, which has lately been found in the 
archives of Simancas ; and it is from these minutes that we 
* Garibuy, Compend. Hist. lib. xviii. cap. 36. 
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have been enabled, in some degree, to follow the movements 
of Columbus during his attendance upon this rambling and 
warlike court. 

During all this time he was exposed to continual scojQTs 
and indignities, being ridiculed by the light and ignorant as 
a mere dreamer, and stigmatized by the illiberal as an ad- 
venturer. The very children, it is said, pointed to their fore- 
heads as he passed, being taught to regard him as a kind ot 
madman. 

The smnmer of 1490 paEsed away, but still Columbus wa* 
kept in tantalizing and tormenting suspense. The subsequent 
winter was not more propitious. He was lingering at Cor- 
dova in a state of irritating anxiety, when he learnt that the 
sovereigns were preparing to depart on a campaign in the 
Vega of Granada, with a determination never to raise their 
camp from before that city, until their "\dctorious banners 
should float upon its towers. 

Columbus was aware that when once the campaign was 
opened and the sovereigns were in the field, it would be in 
vain to expect any attention to his suit. He was wearied, if 
not incensed, at the repeated postponements he had experi- 
enced, by which several years had been consumed. He now 
pressed for a decisive reply with an earnestness that would 
not admit of evasion, Fernando de Talavera, therefore, was 
called upon by the sovereigns to hold a definitive conference 
vnth the scientific men to whom the project had been referred, 
and to make a report of their decision. The bishop tardily 
complied, and at length reported to their majesties, as the 
general opinion of the Junto, that the proposed scheme was 
vain and impossible, and that it did not become such great 
princes to engage in an enterprise of the kind on such weak 
grounds as had been advanced.* 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable report, the sovereigns 
were unwilling to close the door upon a project which might 
be productive of such important advantages. Many of the 
learned members of the Junto also were in its favour, particu- 
larly Fray Diego de Deza, tutor to Prince Juan, who from 
his situation and clerical character had access to the royal 
ear, and exerted himself strenuously in counteracting the 
decision of the board. A degree of consideration, also, had 
gradually grown up at court for the enterprise, and many men 

* Hist, del Ahuminte cap. 2. 
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distinguished for rank and merit, had become its advocates 
Fernando de Talavera, therefore, was commanded to inform 
Columbus, who was still at Cordova, that the great cares and 
expenses of the wars rendered it impossible for the sovereigns 
to engage in any new enterprise ; but that when the war was 
concluded they would have both time and inclination to treat 
with him about what he proposed.* 

This was but a stars^ed reply to receive after so many days 
of weary attendance, anxious expectation, and deferred hope ; 
Columbus was unwilling to receive it at second hand, and re- 
paired to the court at Seville to learn his fate from the lips of 
the sovereigns. Their reply was virtually the same, declining 
to engage in the enterprise for the present, but holding out 
hopes of patronage when relieved from the cares and expenses 
of the war. 

Columbus looked upon this indefinite postponement as a 
mere courtly mode of evading his importunity, and supposed 
that the favourable dispositions of the sovereigns had been 
counteracted by the objections of the ignorant and bigoted. 
Renouncing all further confidence, therefore, in vague pro- 
mises, which had so often led to disappointment, and giving 
up all hopes of countenance from the throne, he turned his 
back upon Seville, indignant at the thoughts of having been 
beguiled out of so many precious years of waning existence. 

CHAPTER V. 

About half a league from the little sea-port of Pales de 
Moguer in Andalusia there stood, and continues to stand at 
the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan friars, de- 
dicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. One day a stranger on 
foot, in humble guise, but of a distinguished air, accompanied 
by a small boy, stopped at the gate of the convent, and asked 
of the porter a little bread and water for his child. While 
receiving this humble refr*eshment, the prior of the convent, 
Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass by, was struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, and observing from his 
air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and soon learned the particulars of his story. 
That stranger was Columbus.f He was on his way to the 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 2. 

t "Lo dicho Almirante Colon veniendo & la Bablda, que es an 
nonasterio de frailcs en esta villa, el qual demand6 & la porteria que le 
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tteighbouring town of Huelva, to seek his brother-in-law, who 
had married a sister of his deceased wife.* 

The prior was a man of extensive information. His atten- 
tion had been turned in some measure to geographical and 
nautical science, probably from his vicinity to Palos, the inha- 
bitants of which were among the most enterprising na^-igators 
of Spain, and made frequent voyages to the recently disco- 
vered islands and countxies on the African coast. He was 
greatly interested by the conversation of Columbus, and struck 
>vith the grandeur of his views. It was a remarkable occur- 
rence in the monotonous life of the cloister, to have a man of 
such singular character, intent on so extraordinary an enter- 
prise, applying for bread and water at the gate of his convent. 

When he found, however, that the voyager was on the point 
of abandoning Spain to seek patronage in the court of France, 
and that so important an enterprise was about to be lost for 
ever to the coimtiy, the patriotism of the good friar took the 
alarm. He detained Columbus as his guest, and, diffident of 
his own judgment, sent for a scientific friend to converse with 
liim. That friend was Garcia Fernandez, a physician, resi- 
dent in Palos, the same who furnishes this interesting testi- 
mony. Fernandez was equally struck with the appearance 
and conversation of the stranger ; sevei*al conferences took 
place at the convent, at which several of the veteran mariners 
of Palos were present. Among these was Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, the head of a family of wealthy and experienced navi- 
gators of the place, celebrated for their adventurous expedi- 
tions. Facts were related by some of these navigators in 
support of the theory of Columbus. In a word, his project 
was treated with a deference in the quiet cloisters of La 
Kabida, and among the seafaring men of Palos, which had 
been sought in vain among the sages and philosophers of the 
court. Martin Alonzo Pinzon, especially, was so convinced 
of its feasibility that he offered to engage in it with purse and 

diesen para aquel niilico, que era niiio, pan 1 agna que bebiese." The 
testimony of Garcia Fernandez exists in manuscript among the multi- 
farious writings of the Pleito or lawsuit, which are preserved at Seville. 
I have made use of an authenticated extract, copied for the late his* 
torian, Juan Baut. Mufioz. 

* Probably Pedro Correa, already mentioned, from whom he had 
received information of signs of land in the westj observed near Puerto 
Santo. 
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person, and to bear the expenses of Columbus in a rene'wecl 
application to the court. 

Friar Juan Perez was confirmed in his faith by the concur- 
rence of those learned and practical councillors. He had once 
been confessor to the queen, and knew that she was always 
accessible to persons of his sacred calling. He proposed to 
wiite to her immediately on the subject, and entreated 
Columbus to delay his journey until an answer could be re- 
ceived. The latter was easily persuaded, for he felt as if, in 
leaving Spain, he was again abandoning his home. He was 
also reluctant to renew, in another court, the vexations and 
disappointments experienced in Spain and Portugal. 

The little council at the convent of La Rabida now cast 
round their eyes for an ambassador to depart upon this mo- 
mentous mission. They chose one Sebastian Rodriguez, a 
pilot of Lepe, one of the most shrewd an important person- 
ages in this maritime neighbourhood. The queen was, at 
this time, at Santa Fe, the military city which had been built 
in the Vega before Granada, after the conflagration of the 
royal camp. The honest pilot acquitted himself faithfully, 
expeditiously, and successfully, in his embassy. He found 
access to the benignant princess, and delivered the epistle of 
the friar. Isabella had always been favourably disposed to 
the proposition of Columbus. She wrote in reply to Juan 
Perez, thanking him for his timely services, and requesting 
thiit he would repair immediately to the court, leaving Chris- 
topher Columbus in confident hope imtil he should hear 
further from her. This royal letter was brought back by the 
pilot at the end of fourteen days, and spread great joy in the 
little junto at the convent. No sooner did the warm-hearted 
friar receive it, than he saddled his mule, and departed pri- 
vately, before midnight, for the court. He journeyed through 
the conquered countries of the Moors, and rode into the 
newly-erected city of Santa Fe, where the sovereigns were 
superintending the close investment of the capital of Granada. 
The sacred office of Juan Perez gained him a ready entrance 
in a court distinguished for religious zeal ; and, once admitted 
to the presence of the queen, his former relation, as father 
confessor, gave him great freedom of counsel. He pleaded 
the cause of Columbus with characteristic enthusiasm, speak- 
ing, from actual knowledge, of his honourable motives, his 
professional kuowledge and experience, and his perfect 
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npadly to fulfil tLe usdertaking ; he represented the solid 
principles upon which the enterprise was founded, the advan- 
tage that must attend its success, and the glory it must shed 
upon the Spanish crown. It is probable that Isabella had 
never heard the proposition ui^ed with such honest zeal and 
impressive eloquence. Being naturally more sanguine and 
susceptible than the king, and more open to warm and gene- 
rous impulses, she was moved by the representations of Juan 
Perez, which were warmly seconded by her favourite, the 
Marchioness of Moya, who entered into the afiair with a 
woman's disinterested enthusiasm.* The queen requested 
that Columbus might be again sent to her, and, with the 
kind considerateness which characterized her, bethinking 
herself of his poverty, and his humble plight, ordered that 
twenty thousand maravedies f in florins should be forwarded 
to him, to bear his travelling expenses, to provide him with 
a mule for his journey, and to furnish him with decent 
Taiment, that he might make a respectable appearance at the 
court. 

The worthy friar lost no time in communicating the result 
of his mission ; he transmitted the money, and a letter, by 
the hands of an inhabitant of Palos, to the physician Garcia 
Fernandez, who delivered them to Columbus. The latter 
compHed with the instructions conveyed in the epistle. He 
exchanged his threadbare garb for one more suited to the 
sphere of a court, and, purchasing a mule, set out once more 
reanimated by hopes, for the camp before Granada. J 

CHAPTER VI.— [1492.] 

When Columbus arrived at the court, he experienced a 
faTourable reception, and was given in hospitable charge to 
his steady friend Alonzo de Quintanilla, the accountant-gene- 
ral. The moment, however, was too eventful for his busi- 
ness to receive immediate attention. He arrived in time to 
witness the memorable surrender of Granada to the Spanish 
arms. He beheld Boabdil, the last of the Moorish kings, 
sally forth from the Alhambra, and yield up the keys of that 

* Retrato del Buen Vassallo, lib. ii. cap. 16. 

+ Or 72 dollars, and equivalent to 216 dollars of the present day. 

+ Most of the particulars of this visit of Columbus to the convent of 
lia Rabida are from the testimony rendered by Garcia Fernandez in the 
lawsuit between Diego, the son of Columbu.s, and the crown. 
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favouiite seat of Moorish power ; while the king and queen, 
■ with all the chivalry, and rank, and magnificence of Spain, 
moved forward in proud and solemn procession, to receive this 
token of submission. It was one of the most brilliant triumphs 
in Spanish history. After near eight himdred years of pain- 
fid struggle, the crescent was completely cast do>\Ti, the cross 
exalted in its place, and the standard of Spain was seen 
floating on the highest tower of the Alhambra. The whole 
^ourt and army were abandoned to jubilee. The air resounded 
with shouts of joy, with songs of triumph, and hymns of 
thanksgiving. On every side were beheld military rejoicings 
and religious oblations ; for it was considered a triumph, not 
merely of arms, but of Christianity. The king and queen 
moved in the midst, in more than common magnificence, 
while every eye regarded them as more than mortal ; as if 
sent by Heaven for the salvation and building up of Spain.* 
The couii; was thronged by the most illustrious of that warlike 
country, and stirring era ; by the flower of its nobility, by 
the most dignified of its prelacy, by bards and minstrels, and 
all the letinue of a romantic and picturesque age. There 
was nothing but the glittering of arms, the rustling of robes, 
the sound of music and festivity. 

Do we want a picture of our navigator during this brilliant 
and triumphant scene ? It is furnished by a Spanish writer. 
" A man obscure and but little known followed at this time 
the court. Confounded in the crowd of importunate appH- 
cants, feeding his imagination in the comers of antechambers 
with the pompous project of discovering a world, melancholy 
and dejected in the midst of the general rejoicing, he beheld 
with indifference, and almost with contempt, the conclusion 
of a conquest which swelled all bosoms with jubilee, and 
seemed to have reached the utmost bounds of desire. That 
man was Christopher Columbus." f 

The moment had now arrived, however, when the monarchs 
stood pledged to attend to his proposals. The war with the 
Moors was at an end, Spain was delivered from its intruders, 
and its sovereigns might securely turn their views to foreign 
enterprise. They kept their w^ord with Columbus. Persons 
of confidence were appointed to negociate with him, among 
whom was Fernando de Talavera, who, by the recent con- 

* Mariana, Hist de Espafta lib xxv. cap. 18. 
t Clcmeucin^ Elogio de la Rcina Catolica, p. 20. 
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quest, had risen to be Archbishop of Granada. At the very 
outset of their negociation, however, unexpected difficulties 
arose. So fully imbued was Columbus with the grandeur of 
his enterprise, that he would listen to none but princely con- 
ditions. His principal stipulation was, that he should be in- 
vested with the titles and privileges of admiral and viceroy 
over the coimtries he should discover, with one-tenth of all 
gains, either by trade or conquest. The courtiers who treated 
with him were indignant at such a demand. Their pride was 
shocked to see one, whom they had considered as a needy 
adventurer, aspiring to rank and dignities superior to their 
own. One observed with a sneer that it was a shrewd ar- 
rangement which he proposed, whereby he was secure, at all 
events, of the honoiur of a command, and had nothing to 
lose in case of failure. To this Columbus promptly replied, 
hy offering to ftimish one-eighth of the cost, on condition of 
enjoying an eighth of the profits. To do this, he no doubt 
calculated on the proffered assistance of Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon, the wealthy navigator of Palos. 

His t-erms, however, were pronounced inadmissible. Fer- 
nando de Talavera had always considered Columbus a dream- 
ing speculator, or a needy applicant for bread ; but to see 
this man, who had for years been an indigent and threadbare 
solicitor in his antechamber, assuming so lofty a tone, and 
claiming an office that approached to the awful dignity of the 
throne, excited the astonishment as well as the indignation 
of the prelate. He represented to Isabella, that it would be 
degrading to the dignity of so illustrious a crown to lavish 
such distinguished honours upon .a nameless stranger. Such 
terms, he observed, even in case of success, would be exorbitant, 
hut in case of failure, would be cited with ridicule, as evidence 
of the gross credulity of the Spanish monarchs. 

Isabella was always attentive to the opinions of her ghostly 
advisers, and the archbishop, being her confessor, had pe- 
culiar influence. His suggestions checked her dawning 
favour. She thought the proposed advantages might be 
purchased at too great a price. More moderate conditions 
were offered to Columbus, and such as appeared highly 
honourable and advantageous. It was all in vain ; he would 
^ot cede one point of his demands, and the negociation was 
broken off. 

It is impossible not to admire the great constancy of purpose 
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and loftiness of spirit displayed by Columbus, ever since lie 
had conceived the sublime idea of his discovery. More than 
eighteen years had elapsed since his correspondence Ti^ith 
Paulo Toscanelli of Florence, wherein he had announced his 
design. The greatest part of that time had been consumed 
in applications at Tarious courts. During that period, what 
poverty, neglect, ridicule, contumely, and disappointment 
had he not suffered! Nothing, however, could shake his 
perseverance, nor make him descend to terms which he con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of his enterprise. In all his negoci- 
ations he forgot his present obscurity, he forgot his present 
indigence ; his ardent imagination realized the magnitude 
of his contemplated discoveries, and he felt himself negoci- 
ating about empire. 

Though so large a portion of his life had worn away in 
fruitless solicitings; though there was no certainty that the 
same weary career was not to be entered upon at any other 
court ; yet so indignant was he at the repeated disappoint- 
ments he had experienced in Spain, that he determined to 
abandon it for ever, rather than compromise his demands. 
Taking leave of his friends, therefore, he mounted his mule, 
and sallied forth from Santa Fe in the beginning of February, 
1492, on his way to Cordova, whence he intended to depart 
immediately for France. 

When the few friends who were zealous believers in the 
theory of Columbus saw him really on the point of abandon- 
ing the country, they were filled with distress, considering 
his departure an irreparable loss to the nation. Among the 
number was Luis de St. Angel, receiver of the ecclesiastical 
revenues in Arragon. Determined if possible to avert the 
evil, he obtained an immediate audience of the queen, ac- 
companied by Alonzo de Quintanilla. The exigency of the 
moment gave him courage and eloquence. He did not con- 
fine himself to entreaties, but almost mingled reproaches, 
expressing astonishment that a queen who had evinced the 
spirit to undertake so many great and perilous enterprises, 
should hesitate at one where the loss could be so trifling, while 
the gain might be incalculable. He reminded her how much 
might be done for the glory of God, the exaltation of the 
church, and the extension of her own power and dominion. 
Yvliat cause of regret to herself, of triumph to her enemies,' 
of sorrow to her friends, should this enterprise, thus rejected 
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by her, be accomplished by some other power ! He reminded 
her what fame and dominion other princes had acquired by 
their discoveries ; here was an opportunity to surpass them 
ail He entreated her majesty not to be misled by the asser- 
tions of learned men, that the project was the dream of a 
visionary. He vindicated the judgment of Columbus, and 
the soundness and practicability of his plans. Neither would 
even his feilure reflect disgrace upon the crown. It was 
worth the trouble and expense to clear up even a doubt upon 
a matter of such importance, for it belonged to enlightened 
and magnanimous princes to investigate questions of the 
kind, and to explore the wonders and secrets of the universe. 
He stated the liberal offer of Columbus to bear an eighth 
of the expense, and informed her that all the requisites for 
this great enterprise consisted but of two vessels, and about 
three thousand crowns. 

These and many more arguments were urged with that per- 
suasive power which honest zeal imparts, and it is said the 
Marchioness of Moya, who was present, exerted her elo- 
quence to persuade the queen. The generous spirit of Isa- 
bella was enkindled. It seems as if, for the first time, the 
subject broke upon her mind in its real grandeur, and she 
declared her resolution to undertake the enterprise. 

There was still a moment's hesitation. The king looked 
coldly on tne affair, and the royal finances were absolutely 
drained by tne war. Some time must be given to replenish 
them. How could she draw on an exhausted treasury for a 
measure to which the king wats adverse ! St. Angel watched 
this suspense with trembling anxiety. The next moment 
reassured him. With an enthusiasm worthy of herself, 
and of the cause, Isabella exclaimed, " I undertake the 
enterprise for my own crown of Castile, and will pledge 
my jewels to raise the necessary funds.*' This was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella; it stamped her 
renown for ever as the patroness of the discovery of the 
New World. 

St. Angel, eager to secure this noble impulse, assured her 
majesty that there would be no need of pledging her jewels, 
as he was ready to advance the necessary funds. His offer 
'was gladly accepted ; the funds really came from the coffers 
of Arragon ; seventeen thousand florins were advanced by 
the accountant of St. Angel out of the treasury of King Ferdi- 
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nand. ITiat prudent monarch, however, took care to have 
liis kingdom indemnified some few years afterwards : for in 
remuneration of this loan, a part of the first gold brought by 
Columbus from the New World was employed in gilding the 
vaults and ceilings of the royal saloon in the grand palace of 
Saragoza, in Arragon, anciently the Aljaferia, or abode of the 
Moorish kings.* 

Columbus had pursued his lonely journey across the Vega 
and reached the bridge of Pinos, about two leagues from 
Granada, at the foot of the mountain of Elvira ; a pass famous 
in the Moorish wars for many a desperate encounter between 
the Christians and Infidels. Here he was overtaken by a 
courier from the queen, spurring in all speed, who summoned 
him to return to Santa Fe. He hesitated for a moment, 
being loth to subject himself again to the delays and equivo- 
cations of the court ; when informed, however, of the sudden 
zeal for the enterprise excited in the mind of the queen, and 
the positive promise she had given so undertake it, he no 
longer felt a doubt, but, turning the reins of his mule, 
hastened back, with joyful alacrity to Santa Fe, confiding in 
the noble probity of that princess. 

CHAPTER Vn— [1492.] 

On arriving at Santa Fe, Columbus had an immediate 
audience of the queen, and the benignity with which she 
received him atoned for all past neglect. Through deference 
to the zeal she thus suddenly displayed, the king yielded his 
tardy concurrence, but Isabella was the soul of this grand 
enterprise. She was prompted by lofty and generous enthu- 
siasm, while the king proved cold and calculating in this as 
in all his other undertakings. 

A perfect understanding being thus effected with the 
sovereigns, articles of agreement were ordered to be drawn 
out by Juan de Coloma, the royal secretary. They were to 
the following effect : — 

1 . That Columbus should have, for himself during his life, 
and his heirs and successors for ever, the office of admiral in 
all the lands and continents which he might discover or 
acquire in the ocean, with similar honours and prerogatives to 
those enjoyed by the high-admiral of Castile in his district. 

2. That he should be viceroy and governor-general over all 

* Argensola^ ^nales de Arragon^ lib. i. cap. 10. 
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the said lands and continents ; with the privilege of nomi- 
nating three candidates for the government of each island or 
province, one of whom should be selected by the sovereigns. 

3. That he should be entitled to reserve for himself one- 
tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, spices, and 
all other articles and merchandises, in whatever manner 
found, bought, bartered, or gained within this admiralty, the 
costs being £rst deducted. 

4. That he, or his lieutenant, should be the sole judge in 
all causes and disputes arising out of traffic between those 
countries and Spain, provided the high-admiral of Castile had 
similar jurisdiction in his district, 

5. That he might then, and at all after times, contribute an 
e^hth part of the expense in fitting out vessels to sail on 
this enterprise, and receive an eighth part of the profits. 

The last stipulation, which admits Columbus to bear an 
eighth of the enterprise, was made in consequence of his 
indignant proffer, on being reproached with demanding ample 
emoluments while incurring no portion of the charge. He 
fulfilled this engagement, through the assistance of the Pinzons 
of Palos, and added a third vessel to the armament. Thus 
one-eighth of the expense attendant on this grand expedition, 
undertaken by a powerful nation, was actually borne by the 
individual who conceived it, and who likewise risked his life 
on its success. 

The capitulations were signed by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
at the city of Santa Fe, in the Vega or plain of Granada, on 
the 17th of April, 1492. A letter of privilege, or commission 
to Columbus, of similar purport, was drawn out in form, and 
issued by the sovereigns in the city of Grranada, on the 
thirtieth of the same month. In this, the dignities and pre- 
rogatives of viceroy and governor were made hereditary in 
his family ; and he and his heirs were authorized to prefix 
the title of Don to their names ; a distinction accorded in 
those days only to persons of rank and estate, though it has 
since lost all value, fi:om being universally used in Spain. 

All the royal documents issued on this occasion bore equally 
the signatures of Ferdinand and Isabella, but her separate 
crown of Castile defrayed all the expense ; and, during her 
life, few persons except Castilians, were permitted to establish 
themselves in the new territories.* 

* Charlevoix^ Hist. St. Domingo, lib. i. p. 79. 
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The port of Polos de Moguer wxis fixed upon as the place 
where the armament was to be fitted out, Colmnbus calcu- 
lating, no doubt, on the co-operation of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
resident there, and on the assistance of his zealous friend the 
prior of the convent of La Rabida. Before going into the 
business details of this great enterprise, it is due to the 
character of the illustrious man who conceived and conducted 
it, most especially to notice the elevuted, even though visionaiy 
spirit by which he was actuated. One of his principal 
objects w£is undoubtedly the propagation of the Christian 
faith. He expected to arrive at die extremity of Asia, and 
to open a direct and easy communication with the vast and 
magnificent empu-e of the Grand Khan. The conversion of 
that heathen potentate had, in former times, been a favourite 
aim of various pontiffs and pious sovereigns, and various 
missions had been sent to the remote regions of the East for 
that purpose. Columbus now considered himself about to 
effect this great work ; to spread the light of revelation to the 
very ends of the earth, and thus to be the instmment of 
accomplishing one of the sublime predictions of Holy Writ. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to these enthusiastic 
anticipations. With him, however, religion was subservient 
to interest: and he had found, in the recent conquest of 
Qranada, that extending the sway of the chm*ch might be 
made a laudable means of extending his own dominions. 
According to the doctrines of the day, every nation that 
refused to acknowledge the truths of Christianity, was fair 
spoil for a Christian invader ; and it is probable that Ferdi- 
nand was more stimulated by the accounts given of the wealth 
of' Mangi, Cathay, and other provinces belonging to the Ghrand 
Khan, than by any anxiety for the conversion of him and his 
semi-barbarous subjects. 

Isabella had nobler inducements; she was fiUed with a 
pious zeal at the idea of effecting such a great work of salva- 
tion. From different motives, therefore, both of the sovereigns 
accorded with the views of Columbus in this particular, and 
when he afterwards departed on his voyage, letters were 
actually given him for the Grand Khan of Tartary. 

The ardent enthusiasm of Columbus did not stop here. 
Anticipating boundless wealth from his discoveries, he sug- 
gested that the treasures thus acquired should be consecrated 
to the pious purpose of rescuing the holy sepulchre of Jerusa- 
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lem from tlie power of the infidels. The soyereigns smiled at 
tbis sally of the imagination, but expressed themselves well 
pleased with it, and assured him that even without the funds 
he anticipated, they should be well disposed to that holy 
undertaking.* What the king and queen, however, may 
have eonsidered a mere sally of momentary excitement, was 
a deep and cherished design of Columbus. It is a curious 
and characteristic fact, which has never been particularly 
noticed, that the recovery of the holy sepulchre was one of 
the great objects of his ambition, meditated throughout the 
remainder of his life, and solemnly provided for in his will. 
In fact, he subsequently considered it the main work for -which 
he was chosen by Heaven as an agent, and that his great 
discovery was but a preparatory di9pensation of Providence 
to furnish means for its accomplishment. 

A home-felt mark of favour, characteristic of the kind and 
considerate heart of Isabella, was accorded to Columbus 
before his departure from the court. An albala, or letter- 
patent, was issued by the queen on the 8th of May, appoint- 
ing his son Diego page to Prince Juan, the heir apparent, 
with an allowance for his support ; an honour granted only to 
the sons of persons of distinguished rank.f 

Thus gratified in his dearest wishes, after a course of deloys 
and disappointments sufficient to have reduced any ordinary 
man to despair, Columbus took leave of the court on the 12th 
of May, and set out joyfully for Palos. Let those who are 
disposed to faint imder difficidties, in the prosecution of any 
great and worthy undertaking, remember that eighteen years 
elapsed after the time that Columbus conceived his enter- 
prise, before he was enabled to carry it into efiect ; that the 
greater part of that time was passed in almost hopeless solici- 
tation, amidst poverty, neglect, and taunting ridicule ; that 
the prime of his life had wasted away in the struggle, and 
that when his perseverance was finally crowned with success, 
he was about his fifty-sixth year. His example shoidd 
encourage the enterprising never to despair. 

* Protests a vuestras Altezas que toda la ganancia desta mi empresa 
Be gastase en la conquista de Jerusalem, y vuestras Altezas e rieron, y 
dijeron que les placia, y que sin este tenian aquella gana. Primer 
Viage de Colon, NaTarrete, tom. i. p. 117. 

t Navarrete, Colec de Viages, tom. ii. doc. 11. 

f2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On arriving at Palos, Columbus repaired immediately to 
the neighbouring convent of La Rabida, where he was received 
with open arms by the worthy prior. Fray Juan Perez, and 
again became his guest.* Tho port of Palos, for some misde- 
meanour, had been condemned by the royal council to serve 
the crown for one year with two armed caravels ; and these 
were destined to form part of the armament of Columbus, 
who was ftimished with the necessary papers and vouchers to 
enforce obedience in all matters necessary for his expedition. 

On the following morning, the 23rd of May, Columbus, 
accompanied by Fray Juan Perez, whose character and station 
gave lum great importance in the neighbourhood, proceeded 
to the church of St. George, in Palos, where the alcalde, the 
regidors, and many of the inhabitants of the place had been 
notified to attend. Here, in presence of them all, in the 
porch of the church, a royal order was read by a notary public, 
commanding the authorities of Palos to have two caravels 
ready for sea within ten days after this notice, and to place 
them and their crews at the disposal of Columbus. The latter 
was likewise empowered to procure and fit out a third vessel. 
The crews of all three were to receive the ordinary wages of 
seamen employed in armed vessels, and to be paid four months 
in advance. They were to sail in such direction as Columbus, 
under the royal authority, should command, and were to obey 
him in all things, with merely one stipulation, that neither he 
nor they were to go to St. George la Mifia, on the coast of 
Guinea, nor any other of the lately discovered possessions of 
Portugal. A certificate of their good conduct, signed by 
Columbus, was to be the discharge of their obligation to the 
crown.f 

Orders were likewise read, addressed to the public author- 
ities, and the people of all ranks and conditions, in the 
maritime borders of Andalusia, conmianding them to furnish 
supplies and assistance of all kinds, at reasonable prices, for 
the fitting out of the vessels ; and penalties were denounced 
on such as should cause any impediment. No duties were to 
be exacted for any articles furnished to the vessels ; and all 
criminal processes against the person or property of any indi- 

• Oviedo, Cronica de las Indias, lib. ii. cap. y. 
t Nayarrete, Colec. de Viages, torn. ii. doc. 6. 
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vidual engaged in the expedition was to be suspended during 
iis absence, and for two months after his return.* 

With these orders the authorities promised implicit com- 
pliance ; but, when the nature of the intended expedition 
came to be known, astonishment and dismay fell upon ^e little 
community. The ships and crews demanded for such a 
desperate service were regarded in the light of sacrifices. The 
owners of vessels reftised to furnish them; the boldest seamen 
shrank from such a wild and chimerical cruise into the wilder- 
ness of the ocean. All kinds of frightful tales and fables were 
conjured up concerning the imknown regions of the deep ; 
and nothing can be a stronger evidence of the boldness of this 
undertaking, than the extreme dread of it in a conmiunily 
composed of some of the most adventurous navigators of tlie 
age. 

Weeks elapsed without a vessel being procured, or any- 
thing else being done in fulfilment of the royal orders. Fur- 
ther mandates were therefore issued by the sovereigns, order- 
ing the magistrates of the coast of Andalusia to press into 
the service any vessels they might think proper, belonging to 
Spanish subjects, and. to oblige the masters and crews to sail 
with Columbus in whatever direction he should be sent by 
royal command. Juan de Pefialosa, an officer of the royal 
household, was sent to see that this order was properly com- 
plied with, receiving two hundred maravedies a day as long as 
he was occupied in the business, which sum, together with 
other penalties expressed in the mandate, was to be exacted 
from such as should be disobedient and delinquent. This 
letter was acted upon by Columbus in Palos and the neigh- 
bouring town of Moguer, but apparently with as little success 
as the preceding. The communities of those places were 
thrown into complete confusion; timiults took place; but 
nothing of consequence was effected. At length Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon stepped forward, with his brother Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon ; both navigators of great courage and ability, 
owners of vessels, and having seamen in their employ. They 
were related, also, to many of the seafaring inhabitants of 
Palos and Moguer, and had great influence throughout the 
neighbourhood. They engaged to sail on the expedition, and 
furnished one of the vessels required. Others, witli their 
owners and crews, were pressed into tlie service by the ma- 
* Navarrote, Colec. de Yiages, torn. ii. doc. 8, 9. 
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gistrates under the arbitrary mandate of the sovereigns ; and 
it is a striking instanoe of the despotic authority exercised 
over commerce in those times^ that respectable individuals 
should thus bo compelled to engage, with persons and ships, 
in what appeared to them a mad and desperate enterprise. 

During the equipment of the vessels, troubles and diffi- 
culties arose among the seamen who had been compelled to 
embark. These were fomented and kept up by Gomez Rascon 
and Christoval Quintero, owners of the Pinta, one of the 
ships pressed into the sendee. All kinds of obstacles were 
thrown in the way, by these people and their friends, to 
retard or defeat the voyage. The caulkers employed upon the 
vessels did their work in a careless and imperfect manner, and 
on being commanded to do it over again absconded.^ Some 
of the seamen who had enlisted willingly repented of their 
hardihood, or were disuaded by their relatives, and sought 
to retract; others deserted and concealed themselves. Every- 
thing had to be effected by the most harsh and arbitrary 
measures, and in defiance of popular prejudice and opposition. 

The influence and example of the Finzons had a great 
effect in allaying this opposition, and inducing many of their 
friends and I'elatives to embaric. It is supposed that they 
had fiimished Columbus with funds to pay the eighth part of 
the expense which he was bound to advance. It is also said 
that Martin Alonzo Pinzon was to divide with him his share 
of the profits. As no immediate profit, however, resulted 
from^ tlus expedition^ no claim of the kind was ever brought 
forward. It is certain, however, that the assistance of the 
Pinzons was all-important, if not indiq>ensable, in fittmg out 
and launching the expedition.f 

After the great difficulties made by various courts in 
patronizing this enterprize, it is surprising how inconsiderable 
an armament was required. It is evident that Columbus had 
reduced his requisitions to the narrowest limits, lest any great 
expense should cause impediment. Three small vessels were 
apparently all that he had requested; Two of them were 
light barks, called caravels, not superior to river and coasting 
craft of more modem days. Representations of this class of 

* Las Casas, Hist Ind., lib. 1. cap. 77, MS. 

t These facts concerning the Pinzons are mostly taken from the 
testimony given, many years afterwards, in a snit between Don Diego, 
the son of Columbus^ and the crown. 
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vesBels exist in old prints and paintings.* They are deline- 
ated as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up 
high at l£e prow and stem, with forecastles and cabins for 
the aceQnunodation of the crew. Peter Mart}T, the learned 
contemporary of Columbus, sajs that only one of the three 
ressels wa» decked. The smallness of the vessels was con- 
sidersd an advantage by Columbus, in a voyage of disoovery, 
enabling him. to run close to the shores, and to enter shallow 
rivers and harbours. In his- third voyage, when coasting the 
Gulf of Paria, he complained of the size of his ship, being 
nearly a hundred tons burthen. But that such long and 
perilous expeditions, into imknown seas, should be undertaken 
in vessels without decks, and that they should live through 
the violent tempests by which they were frequently assailed, 
remain among the singular circumstances of these daring 
voyages. 

At lengdi, by the beginning of August, every difficulty 
was vanquished and the vessels were ready for sea. The 
largest, which had been prepared expressly for the voyage, 
and was decked, was called the Santa Maria : on botmi of 
this ship Columbus hoisted his flag. The second, called the 
Pinta, was commanded- by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied 
by his brother Francisco Martin, as pilot. The third, called 
the Nina, had latine sails, and was commanded by the third 
of the broliiers, Vicente Yafiez Pinzon. There were three 
other pilotB, Sancho Ruiz, Pedro Alonzo NiiLo, and Bar- 
tolomco Boldan. Roderigo Sanchez, of Segovia, was inspector- 
general of liie armament, and Diego de Arana, a native of 
Cordova, chief alguazil. Roderigo de Escobar went as royal 
notary, an officer always sent in die armaments of the crown, 
to take official notes of all transactions. There were also a 
physician and a surgeon, together with various private 
adventorei^, several sei-vants, and ninety mariners ; makmg, 
in all, one hundred and twenty persons.f 

The squadron being ready to put to sea, Columbus, im- 
pressed with' the solemnity of his undertaking, confessed him- 
self to the fiiar Juan Perez, and partook of the sacrament of 
the commmiion. His example was followed by his officers 
and crew, and they entered upon their enterprise full of awe, 

* See lUastrations, article " Ships of Columbus." 
t Charlevoix, Hist. St. Domingo, lib. 1. Mufioz, Hist Nuevo 
Mimdo, lib. ii. 
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and with the most devout and affecting ceremonials, com- 
mitting themselves to the especial guidance and protection of 
Heaven. A deep gloom was spread over the whole com- 
mimity of Pialos at their departure, for almost every one had 
some relative or friend on board of the squadron. The spirits 
of the seamen, already depressed by their own fears, were 
still more cast down at the affliction of those they left beliind, 
who took leave of them with tears and lamentations, and dis- 
mal forebodings, as of men they were never to behold again. 



BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I.— [1492.] 

When Columbus set sail on this memorable voyage, he 
commenced a regular journal, intended for the inspection of 
the Spanish sovereigns. Like all his other transactions, it 
evinces how deeply he was impressed with the grandeur and 
solemnity of his enterprise. He j^roposed to keep it, as he 
afterwards observed, in the manner of the Commentaries of 
Caesar. It opened with a stately prologue, wherein, in the 
following words, were set forth the motives and views which 
led to his expedition. 

" In nomine D. N. Jesu Christi. Whereas most Christian, 
most high, most excellent and most powerful princes, king 
and queen of the Spains, and of the islands of the sea, our 
sovereigns, in the present year of 1492, after your highnesses 
had put an end to the war with the Moors who ruled in 
Europe, and had concluded that warfare in the great city of 
Granada, where, on the second of January, of this present 
year, I saw the royal banners of your highnesses placed by 
force of arms on the towers of the Alhambra, which is the 
fortress of that city, and beheld the Moorish king sally forth 
from the gates of the city, and kiss the royal hands of your 
highnesses and of my lord the prince ; and immediately in 
that same month, in consequence of the information which 
I had given to your highnesses of the lands of India, and of a 
prince who is called the Grand Khan, which is to say in our 
languEige, king of kings ; how that many times he and his 
predecessors had sent to Rome to entreat for doctors of our 
holy faith, to instruct him in the same ; and that the Holy 
Father had never provided him with them, and thus so many 
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people were lost, believing in idolatries, and imbibing doctrines 
of perdition ; therefore your highnesses, as Catholic Christians 
and princes, lovers and promoters of the holy Christian faith^ 
and enemies of the sect of Mahomet, and of all idolatries and 
heresies, determined to send me, Christopher Columbus, to 
the said parts of India, to see the said princes, and the people 
and lands, and discover the nature and disposition of them all, 
and the means to be taken for the conversion of them to our 
holy faith ; and ordered that I should not go by land to the 
east, by which it is the custom to go, but by a voyage to the 
west, by which course, unto the present time, we do not know 
for certain that any one hath passed. Your highnesses, there- 
fore, after having expelled all the Jews from your kingdoms 
and territories,, commanded me, in the same month of January^ 
to proceed with a sufficient armament to the said parts of 
India ; and for this purpose bestowed great favours upon me^ 
ennobling me, that thenceforward I might style myself Don^ 
appointing me high admiral of the Ocean sea, and perpetual 
viceroy and governor of all the islands and continents I should 
discover and gain, and which henceforward may be discovered 
and gained in the Ocean sea ; and that my eldest son should 
succeed me, and so on from generation to generation for ever. 
I departed, therefore, from the city of Granada, on Saturday, 
the 12th of May, of the same j^ear 1492, to Palos, a seaport, 
where I armed three ships, well calculated for such service, 
and sailed from that port well furnished with provisions and 
with many seamen, on Friday, the 3rd of August, of the 
same year, half an hour before sunrise, and took the route 
for the Canary Islands of your highnesses, to steer my course 
thence, and navigate until I should arrive at the Indies, and 
deliver the embassy of your highnesses to those princes, and 
accomplish that which you had commanded. For this pur- 
pose I intend to write during this voyage, very punctually 
irom day to day, all that I may do, and see, and experience, 
as wiU hereafter be seen. Also, my sovereign princes, beside 
describing each night all that has occurred in the day, and in 
the day the navigation of the night, I propose to make a 
chart, in which I will set down the waters and lands of the 
Ocean sea in their proper situations under their bearings ; 
and further, to compose a book, and illustrate the whole in 
picture by latitude from the equinoctial, and longitude from 
the west; and upon the whole it will be essential that I 
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should forget sleep find attend closely to tlie navigation to 
accomplish these things, which will be a great labour."'* 

Thus are formally and expressly stated by Ck)lumbus the 
objects of this extraordinary voyage. The material facts still 
extant of his journal will be found incorporated in the present 
worit-f 

It was- on Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, early in the 
morning, that Columbus set sail irom the bar of Saltes, a 
small island formed by the arms of the Odiel, in front of the 
town of Huelva, steering in a southwesterh' direction for the 
Canary Islands, whence it was his intention to strike due 
west. As a guide by which to sail, he had prepared a map 
or chart, improved upon that sent him by Paulo Toscanelli. 
Neither of those now exist, but the globe or planisphere 
finished by Martin Behem in this year of the admiraFs first 
voyage is still extant, and furnishes an idea of what the chart 
of Columbus must have been. It exhibits the coasts of Europe 
and Africa from Ihe south of Ireland to the end of Guinea, 
and opposite to them, on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
extremity of Asia, or, as it was termed, India. Between 
them is placed the island of Cipango, or Japan, which, ac- 
cording to Marco Polo, lay fifteen hundred miles distant fiom 
the Asiatic coast. In his computations Columbus advanced 
this island about a thousand leagues too much to the east, 
supposing it to be about the situation of Florida ;]: and at this 
island he hoped first to arrive. 

The exultation of Columbus at finding imself, after so 

* Navarreie, Colec. de Viag^s, torn. i. p. 1. 

t An abstract of tbiajoumid, made by Las Casas, has recently been 
discovered, and is published in the first yolume of the collection of Sefior 
Kavarrete. Many passages of this abstract had been previously inserted 
by Las Casas in his History of the Indies, and the same journal had been 
copiously used by Fernando Columbus in the history of his iwther. In 
the present account of this voyage, the author has made use of the 
journal contained in the work of Sefior Navarrete, the manuscript 
history of Las Casas, the History of the Indies by Herrera, the Life of 
the Admiral by his son, the Chronicle of the Indies by Oviedo, the 
manuscript history of Ferdinand and Isabella by Andres Bemaldes, 
curate of Los iPalacios, and- the Letters and Decades of the Ocean Sea, 
by Peter Martyr ; all of whom, with the exception of Herrera, were 
contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus. These are the prin* 
cipal authorities which have been consulted, though scattered lidhta 
have occasionally been obtained from other sources. 

:{. Malte-Brun, Geograph. Uniyerselle, tom. ii. p. 283. 
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manjr jcars of baffled hope, fairly launohed on his grand 
enterprise, was checked by his want of confidence in the 
resolution and perseverance of his crews. As long as he re- 
mained witliin reach of Europe, there was no security that, 
in a moment of repentance and alarm, they might not 
renoimoe the prosecution of the voyage, and insist on a return. 
Symptoms soon appeared to warrant his apprehensions. On 
the tiiird day, the Finta made signal of distress ; her rudder 
was discovered to be broken and unhung. This Columbus 
snimised to be done through the contrivance of the owners 
of the caravel, Gomez Rascon and Christoval Quintero, to 
disable their vessel, and cause her to be left behind. As has 
already been observed^ they had been pressed into the service 
greatly against tlieir will, and their caravel seized upon for 
the expeditions in conformity to the royal orders. 

Columbus was much disturbed at this occurrence. It gave 
him a foretaste of further difficulties to be apprehended from 
crews partly enlisted on compulsion, and all fiill of doubt and 
ford[)ocling. . Trivial obstacles might, in the present critical 
state of his voyage, spread panic and mutiny through his 
ships, and entii^y defeat the expedition. 

The wind was blowing strongly at the time, so that he 
could not render assistance without endangering his own 
vessel. Fortunately Martin Alonzo Finzon commanded the 
Pinta, and being^ an adroit and able seaman, succeeded in 
securing the rudder with cords, so as to brii^ the vessel into 
management. This,, however, was but a temporary and inad** 
equate expedient; the listenings gave way again on the 
following day, and the other ships were obliged to shorten 
sail until the rudder could, be secured. 

This damaged state of the Finta, as well as her being in a 
leaky condition, determined the admiral to touch at the Canary 
islands, and seek a vessel to replace her. He considered 
himself not hx from those islands, though a different opinion 
was entertained by the pilots of the squadron. The event 
proved his superiority in taking observations and keeping 
reckonings, for they came in sight of the Canaries on the 
morning' of the 9th. 

They were detained upwards of three weeks among these 
islands, seeking in vain another vessel. They were obliged, 
therefore, to make a new rudder for the Finta, and repair 
her for the voyage. The latiue sails of the Nina were also 
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altered into square sails, that she might work more steadily 
and securely, and be able to keep company with the other 
vessels. 

While sailing among these islands, the crew were terrified 
at beholding the lofty peak of Toneriflfc sending forth volumes 
of flame and smoke, being ready to take alarm at any extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, and to construe it into a disastrous por- 
tent. Columbus took great pains to dispel their apprehen- 
sions, explaining the natural causes of those volcanic fires, 
and verifying his explanations by citing Mount Etna, and 
other well-known volcanoes. 

While taking in wood and water and provisions in the 
island of Gomera, a vessel arrived from Ferro, which reported 
that three Portuguese caravels had been seen hovering off that 
island, with the intention, it was said, of capturing Columbus. 
The admiral suspected some hostile stratagem on the part of 
&e king of Poitiigal, in revenge for his having embarked 
m the service of Spain; he therefore lost no time in putting 
to sea, anxious to get far &om those islands, and out of the 
track of navigation, trembling lest something might occur 
to defeat his expedition, commenced under such inauspicious 
circumstances. 

CHAPTER II.— [1492.] 

Earlv in the morning of the 6th of September, Columbus 
set sail from the island of Gomera, and now might be said 
first to strike into the region of discovery ; taking leave of 
these frontier islands of the old world, and steering westward 
for the unknown parts of the Atlantic. For three days, how- 
ever, a profound calm kept the vessels loitering with flagging 
sails, within a short distance of the land. This was a tanta- 
lizing delay to Columbus, who was impatient to find himself 
far out of sight of either land or sail; which, in the pure 
atmospheres of these latitudes, may be descried at an im- 
mense distance. On the following Simday, the 9th of Sep- 
tember, at daybreak, he beheld Ferro, the last of the Canary 
islands, about nine leagues distant. This was the island 
whence the Portuguese caravels had been seen; he was there- 
fore in the very neighbourhood of danger. Fortunately a 
breeze sprang up with the sun, their sails were once more 
filled, and in the course of the day the heights of Ferro gra- 
dually faded from the horizon. 
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On losing sight of this last trace of land, the hearts of the 
crews failed them. They seemed literally to have taken leave 
of the world. Behind them was everything dear to the heart 
of man; country, family, friends, life itself: before them 
everything was chaos, mystery, and peril. In the perturba- 
tion of &e moment, they despaired of ever more seeing 
their homes. Many of the rugged seamen shed tears, and 
some broke into loud lamentations. The admiral tried in 
every way to soothe their distress, and to inspire them with 
his own glorious anticipations. He described to them the 
magnificent coimtries to which he was about to conduct them: 
the islands of the Indian seas teeming with gold and precious 
stones: the regions of Mangi and Cathay, with their cities of 
mirivaUed wealth and splendour. He promised them land and 
riches, and everything that could arouse their cupidity, or 
iniame their imaginations, nor were these promises made for 
purposes of mere deception; he certainly believed that he 
should realize them all. 

He now issued orders to the commanders of the other 
vessels, that, in the event of separation by any accident, they 
should continue directly westward; but that after sailing seven 
hundred leagues, they should lay by from midnight until day- 
light, as at about that distance he confidently expected to find 
limd. In the meantime, as he thought it possible he might 
not discover laud within the distance thus assigned, and as 
he foresaw that the vague teiTors already awakened among 
the seamen would increase with the space which intervened 
between them and their homes, he commenced a stratagem 
which he continued throughout the voyage. He kept two 
reckonings ; one correct, in which the true way of the ship 
was noted, and which was retained in secret for his own 
government; in the other, which was open to general in- 
spection, a number of leagues was daily subtracted from the 
sailing of the ship, so that the crews were kept in ignorance 
of the real distance they had advanced.* 

* It has been erroneously stated that Columbus kept two journals. It 
was merely in the reckoning, or log-book, that he deceived the crew. 
His journal was entirely private, and intended for his own use and the 
perusal of the sovereigns. In a letter written from Granada, in 1503, to 
Pope Alexander VII., he says that he had kept an account of his 
voyages, in the style of the Commentaries of Csesar, which he intended 
to submit to his holiness. 
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April in Andalusia, and observes that they wanted but tlie 
song of the nightingale to complete the illusion. " He had 
reason to say so," observes the venerable Las Casas ; " for it 
is marvellous the suavity which we experience when half way 
towards these Indias ; and the more the ships approach the 
lauds, so much more do they perceive the temperance and 
softness of the air, the clearness of the sky, and the amenity 
and fragrance sent forth from the groves and forests ; much 
more certainly than in April in Andalusia."*^ 

They now began to see large patches of herbs and weeds 
drifting from the west, and increasing in quantity as they ad- 
vanced. Some of these weeds were such as grow about rocks, 
others such as are produced in rivers ; some were yellow and 
withered, others so green as to have apparently been recently 
washed from land. On one of these patches was a live crab, 
which Columbus carefully preserved. They saw also a white 
tropical bird, of a kind which never sleeps upon the sea. 
Tunny-fish also played about the ships, one of which was 
killed by the crew of the Nina. Columbus now called to 
mind the account given by Aristotle of certain ships of Cadiz, 
which, coasting the shores outside of the straits of Gibraltar, 
were driven westward by an impetuous east wind, until they 
reached a part of the ocean covered with vast fields of weeds, 
resembling sunken islands, among which they beheld many 
tunny-fish. He supposed himself arrived in this weedy sea, 
as it had been called, from which the ancient mariners had 
turned back in dismay, but which he regarded with animated 
hope, as indicating the vicinity of land. Not that he had 
yet any idea of reaching the object of his search, the eastern 
«nd of Asia; for, according to his computation, he had come 
but three hundred and sixty leagues f since leaving the 
Canary Islands, and he placed the main land of India much 
farther on. 

On the 18th of September the same weather continued: a 
fioffc steady breeze from the east filled every sail, while, to 
use the words of Columbus, the sea was as calm as the 
Guadalquivir at Seville. He fancied that the water of the 
sea grew fresher as he advanced, and noticed this as a proof 
of the superior sweetness and purity of the air. J 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 36, MS. 

T Of twenty to the degree of latitude, the unit of distance through- 
.at this work. 
X Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 36. 
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The crews were all in high spirits ; each ship strove to get 
in the advance, and every seaman was esigerly on the look- 
out; for the sovereigns had promised a pension often thousand 
maravedies to liim who should first discover land. Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon crowded all canvas, and, as the Pinta was a 
fast sailer, he generally kept the lead. In the afternoon he 
kdled the admiral and informed him, that from the flight 
of a great number of birds, and from the appearance of 
the northern horizon, he thought there was land in that 
direction. 

There was in fact a cloudiness in the north, such as often 
hangs over land; and at sunset it assumed such shapes and 
masses that many fancied they beheld islands. There was a 
universal wish, therefore, to steer for that quarter. Columbus, 
however, was persuaded that they were mere illusions. Every 
one who has made a sea voyage must have witnessed the 
deceptions caused by clouds resting upon the horizon, espe- 
cially about sunset and sunrise; which the eye, assisted by 
the imagination and desire, easily converts into the wished- 
for land. This is particularly the case within the tropics, 
where the clouds at sunset assume the most singular ap- 
pearances. 

On the following day there were drizzling showers, unac- 
companied by wind, which Columbus considered favourable 
signs; two boobies also flew on board the ships, birds which, 
he observed, seldom fly twenty leagues fr-om land. He 
sounded, therefore, with a line of two hundred fathoms, but 
fomid no bottom. He supposed he might be passing between 
islands, lying to the north and south ; but was unwilling to 
waste the present favouring breeze by going in search of 
them; beside, he had confidently afiirmed that land was to 
be found by keeping steadfastly to the west; his whole ex- 
pedition had been founded on such a presumption ; he should, 
therefore, risk all credit and authority with his people were 
he to appear to doubt and waver, and to go groping blindly 
from point to point of the compass. He resolved, therefore, 
to keep one bold course always westward, imtil he should 
reach ike coast of India ; and afterwards, if advisable, to seek 
these islands on his return.* 

Notwithstanding his precaution to keep the people ignorant 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 20. Extracts from Journal of CoiumU 
NaTwrete, torn. i. p. 16. 

o 
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of the distance tbey had sailed, tliey were now growing 
extremely uneasy at the length of the voyage. They had 
advanced much, farther west than ever man had sailed before, 
and though already beyond the reach of succour, still they 
continued daily leaving vast tracts of ocean behind them, 
and pressing onward and onward into that apparently boimd- 
less abyss. It is true they had been flattered by various 
indications of land, and stUl others were occurring ; but all 
mocked them with vain hopes: after being hailed with a 
transient joy, they passed away, one after another, and the 
same interminable expanse of sea and sky continued to extend 
before them. Even the bland and gentle breeze, uniformly 
aft, was now conjured by their ingenious fears into a cause of 
alarm; for they began to imagine that the wind, in these 
seas, might always prevail from the east, and if so, would 
never permit their return to Spain.. 

Columbus endeavoured to dispel these gloomy presages, 
sometimes by argument and expostulation, sometimes by 
awakening fresh hopes, and pointing out new signs of land. 
On the 20th of September the wind veered, with light breezes 
from the south-west. These, though adverse to their pro- 
gress, had a cheering effect upon the people, as they proved 
3iat the wind did not always prevail from the east.* Several 
birds also visited the ships; three, of a small kind, which 
keep about groves and orchards, came singing in the morning, 
and flew away again in the evening. Their song cheered the 
hearts of the dismayed mariners, who hailed it as the voice 
of land. The larger fowl, they observed, were strong of 
wing, and might venture far to sea; but such small birds 
were too feeble to fly far, and their singing showed that they 
were not exhausted by their flight. 

On the following day there was either a profound calm, or 
light winds from the south-west. The sea, as £Eir as the eye 
could reach, was covered with weeds ; a phenomenon, often 
observed in this part of the ocean, which has sometimes the 
appearance of a vast inimdatad meadow. This has been 
■attributed to immense quantities of submarine plants, which 
grow at the bottom of the sea until ripe, when they are 

* Mucho me fae necessario esie viento contrario, porque mi gente 
andaban muy estimulados, que pensaban que no ventaban estos mares 
vientos para volyer & Espafia Primer Yiage de Colon. Navarrete, 
torn. i. p. 12. 
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detached by the motion of the waves and currents, and rise 
to the surface.* These fields of weeds were at first regarded 
with great satis&ction, but at length they became, in many 
places, so dense and matted, as in some degree to impede the 
sailing of the ships, which must have been under very little 
headway. The crew^s now called to mind some tale about 
the &ozen ocean, where ships were said to be sometimes fixed 
immovable. They endeavoured, therefore, to avoid, as much 
as possible, these floating masses, lest some disaster of the 
kind might happen to themselves. f Others considered these 
weeds as proof that the sea was growing shallower, and 
began to talk of lurking rocks, and shoals, and treacherous 
quicksands; and of the danger of runniug.aground, as it were, 
in the midst of the ocean, where their vessels might rot and 
fall to pieces, far. out of the track of human aid, and without 
any shore where the crews might take refuge. They had 
evidently some confused notion of the ancient story of tho 
sunken island of Atalantis, and feared that they were an*iving 
at that part of the ocean where navigation was said to be 
obstructed by drowned lands, and the ruins of an ingulfed 
country. 

To dispel these fears, the admiral had frequent recourse to 
the lead; but though he sounded with a deep-sea line, he 
still found no bottom, llie minds of the crews, however, 
had gradually become diseased. They were full of vague 
tenors and superstitious fancies; they construed everything 
into a cause of alarm, and harassed their commander by 
incessant murmurs. 

For three days there was a continuance of light sununer 
airs fi:om the southward and westward, and the sea was as 
smooth as a mirror. A w^hale was seen heaving up its huge 
form at a distance, which Columbus immediately pointed out 
as a favourable indication, affirming that these fish were 
generally in the neighbom'hood of land. The crews, how- 
CTer, became uneasy at the calmness of the weather. They 
observed that the contrary winds which they experienced 
were transient and unsteady, and so light as not to ruffle the 
surface of the sea, which maintained a sluggish calm like a 
lake of dead water. Everything differed, they said, in these 
strange regions fi'om the world to which they had been 

* Humboldt, Personal Narrative, book i. cap. L 
t Hist, del Almirante, cap. 18. 
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accustomed. The only winds which prevailed with any con- 
stancy and force, were from the east, and they had not power 
to disturb the torpid stillness of the ocean ; there was a risk, 
therefore, either of perishing amidst stagnant and shoreless 
waters, or of being prevented, by contrary winds, from ever 
returning to their native country. 

Columbus continued with admirable patience to reason 
with these fancies ; observing that the calmness of the sea 
must undoubtedly be caused by the vicinity of land in the 
quarter whence the wind blew, which, therefore, had not 
space sufficient to act upon the surface, and heave up large 
waves. Terror, however, multiplies and varies the forms of 
ideal danger, a thousand times faster than the most active 
wisdom can dispel them. The more Columbus argued, the 
more boisterous became the murmurs of his crew, imtil, on 
Sunday, the 25th of September, there came on a heavy sweU 
of the sea, unaccompanied by wind. This phenomenon often 
occurs on the broad ocean ; being either the expiring undu- 
lations of some past gale, or the movement given to the sea 
by some distant current of wind; it was, nevertheless, re- 
garded with astonishment by the mariners, and dispelled the 
imaginary terrors occasioned by the calm. 

Columbus, who as usual considered himself under the im- 
mediate eye and guardianship of Heaven in this solenm enter- 
prise, intimates in his journal that this swelling of the sea 
seemed providentially ordered to allay the rising clamours of 
his crew ; comparing it to that which so miraculously aided 
Moses when conducting the children of Israel out of the 
capti^dty of Egypt.* 

CHAPTER IV.— [1492.1 

The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more and 
more critical. In proportion as he approached the regions 
where he expected to find land, the impatience of his crews 
augmented. The favourable signs which increased his con- 

* " Como la mar estnviese mansa y liana murmuraba la gente 
diciendo que, pues per alii no habia mar grande que nunca yentaiia 
para volver 4 Espafia ; pero despues alz6se mucho la mar y sin viento, 
que Ids asombraba ; per lo cual dice aqui el Almirante ; asi que muy: 
necesario vne fu^ la mar alta, qiie no paredo, salvo el tiempo de los 
Judios cuando aaXieron de Egipto contra Moysea que loa aacaha de 
captiverio" — Journal of Columb. Navarrete, tom. i. p. 12. 
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fidence, were derided by them as delusive; and there was 
danger of their rebelling, and obliging him to turn back, 
when on the point of realizing the object of all his labours. 
They beheld themselyes with dismay still wafted onward, 
over the boundless wastes of what appeared to them a mere 
watery desert, surrounding the habitable world. What was 
to become of them should their provisions fail? Their ships 
were too weak and defective even for the great voyage they 
had already made, but if they were still to press forward, 
adding at every moment to the immense expanse behind 
them, how shoiild they ever be able to return, having no 
intervening port where they might victual and refit. 

In this way they fed each other's discontents, gathering 
together in little knots, and fomenting a spirit of mutinous 
opposition: and when we consider the natural fire of the 
Spanish temperament and its impatience of control; and 
that a great part of these men were sailing on compulsion; 
we cannot wonder that there was imminent danger of their 
breaking forth into open rebellion and compelling Columbus 
to turn back. In their secret conferences they exclaimed 
against him as a desperado, bent, in a mad phantasy, upon 
doing something extravagant to render himself notorious. 
What were their suflTerings and dangers to one evidently 
content to sacrifice his own life for the chance of distinction? 
What obligations bound them to continue on with him; or 
when were the terms of their agreement to be considered as 
folfiUed? They had already penetrated imknown seas, un- 
traversed by a sail, far beyond where man had ever before 
ventured. They had done enoi:^h to gain themselves a cha- 
racter for courage and hardihood in undertaking such an 
enterprise and persisting in it so far. How much further 
were they to go in quest of a merely conjectured land? 
Were they to sail on until they perished, or until all return 
became impossible? In such case they would be the authors 
of their own destruction. 

On the other hand, should they consult their safety, and 
turn back before too late, who would blame them? Any 
<5omplaints made by Columbus would be of no weight; he 
was a foreigner, without friends or influence; his schemes 
had been condemned by the learned, and discountenanced by 
people of all ranks. He had no party to uphold him, and a 
host of opponents whose pride of opinion would be gratified 
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by his failure. Or, as an effectual means of preventing his 
complaints, they might throw him into the sea, and give out 
that he had fallen overboard while busv with his instruments 
contemplating the stars; a report which no one would have 
either the inclination or the means to controvert.* 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition of 
his crew, but he still maintained a serene and steady coun- 
tenance ; soothing some with gentle words, endeavouring to 
stimulate the pride or avarice of others, and openly menacing 
the refractory with signal punishment, should they do anything 
to impede the voyage. 

On the 25th of September the wind again became 
favourable, and they were able to resume their ceurse directly 
to the west. The airs being light, and the sea calm, the 
vessels sailed near to each other, and Columbus had much 
conversation with Martin Altnzo Pinzon on the subject of a 
chart, which the former had sent three days before on boarc* 
of the Pinta. Pinzon thought that, according to the indica- 
tions of the map, they ought to be in the neighbourhood of 
Cipango, and the other islands which the admiral had therein 
delineated. Columbus partly entertained the same idea, but 
thought it possible that the ships might have been borne out 
of their track by the prevalent currents, or that they had not 
come so far as the pilots had reckoned. He desired that the 
chart might be returned, and Pinzon, tying it to the end of a 
cord, flung it on board to him. While Columbus, his pilot, 
and several of his experienced mariners were studying the 
map, and endeavouring to make out from it their actual posi- 
tion, they heard a shout from the Pinta, and looking up, 
beheld Martin Alonzo Pinzon mounted on the stem of his 
vessel, crjdng *' Land ! land ! Senor ; I claim my reward !*' 
He pointed at the same time to the south-west, where there 
was indeed an appearance of land at about twenty-five leagues' 
distance. Upon this Columbus threw himself on his knees 
and returned thanks to God ; and Martin Alonzo repeated the 
Gloria in excelsis^ in which he was joined by his own crew 
and that of the admiral. f 

The seamen now mounted to the mast-head or climbed 
about the rigging, straining their eyes in the direction pointed 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 19. Herrera, Hist. Ind.^ decad. i. lib. i» 
eap. 10. 
t Journal of Colamb.^ Primer Yiage, Navarrete, torn. i. 
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out. The conviction became so general of land in that qtiai ter, 
and the joy of the people so ungovernable, that Columbus 
found it necessary to vary from his usual course, and stand all 
night to the south-west. The morning light, however, put 
an end to all their hopes, as to a dream. The fancied land 
proved to be nothing but an evening cloud, and had vanished 
in the night. With dejected hearts they once more resumed 
their western course, from which Columbus would never have 
varied, but in compliance with their clamorous wishes. 

For several days they continued on with the same pro- 
pitious breeze, tranquil sea, and mild, delighful weather. ITie 
water was so calm that the sailors amused themselves with 
swimming about the vessel. Dolphins began to abound, and 
flying fish, darting into the air, fell upon the decks. The con- 
tinued signs of land diverted the attention of the crews, and 
insensibly beguiled them onward. 

On the 1st of October, according to the reckoning of the 
pilot of the admiral's ship, they had come five hundred and 
eighty leagues west since leaving the Canaiy Islands. ITie 
reckoning which Columbus showed the crew was five hundred 
and eighty-four, but the reckoning which he kept privately 
was seven hundred and seven.* On the following day the 
weeds floated from east to west ; and on the third day no birds 
were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed between 
islands, irom one to the other of which the birds had been 
flpng. Columbus had also some doubts of the kind, but 
refused to alter his westward course. The people again 
uttered murmurs and menaces, but on the following day they 
were visited by such flights of birds, and the various indica- 
tions of land became so numerous, that from a state of 
despondency they passed to one of confident expectation. 

Eager to obtain the promised pension, the seamen were 
continually giving the cry of land, on the least appearance of 
the kind. To put a stop to these false alarms, which pro- 
duced continual disappointments, Columbus declared that 
should any one give such notice, and land not be discovered 
within three days afterwards, he should thenceforth forfeit aU 
claim to the reward. 

On the evening of the 6th of October, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon began to lose confidence in their present course, and 

* Navarrete, torn. i. p. 16. 
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proposed that they should stand more to the southward. 
Columbus, however, stiU persisted m steering directly west.* 
Observing this difference of opinion in a person so important 
in his squadron as Pinzon, and fearing that chance or design 
might scatter the ships, he ordered that, should either of the 
caravels be separated from him, it should stand to the west, 
and endeavour, as soon as possible, to join company again : 
he directed, also, that the vessels should keep near to him at 
sunrise and sunset, as at these times the state of the atmo- 
sphere is most favourable to the discovery of distant 
land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, several 
of the admiral's crew thought they beheld land in the west, 
but so indistinctly that no one ventured to proclaim it, lest he 
should be mistaken, and forfeit all chance of the reward : the 
Nina, however, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascer- 
tain the fact. In a little while a flag was hoisted at her 
mast-head, and a gun discharged, being the preconcerted 
signals for land. New joy was awakened throughout the 
little squadron, and every eye was turned to the west. As 
they advanced, however, their cloud-built hopes faded away, 
and before evening the fancied land had again melted 
into air.f 

The crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned 
to their recent excitement ; but new circumstances occurred 
to arouse them. Columbus, having observed great flights of small 
field-birds going towards the south-west, concluded they must 
be secure of some neighbouring land, where they would find 
food and a resting-place. He knew the importance which 
the Portuguese voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by 
following which they had discovered most of their islands. 
He had now come seven hundred and fifty leagues, the dis- 
tance at which he had computed to find the island of Cipango; 
as there was no appearance of it, he might have missed it 
through some mistake in the latitude. He determined, there- 
fore, on the evening of the 7th of October, to alter his course 
to the west south-west, the direction in which the birds gene- 
rally flew, and continue that direction for at least two days. 
After all, it was no great deviation from his main course, and 

* Joum. of Columbus, Navarrete, torn. i. p. 17. 
t Hist del Almirante, cap. 20. Joum. of Columbus, IS^avarretc, 
tom. i. 
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vould meet the wishes of the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting 
to his followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the further 
they went the more frequent and encouraging were the signs 
of land. Flights of small birds of various colours, some of 
them such as sing in the fields, came flying about the ships, 
and then continued towai'ds the south-west, and others were 
heard also flying by in the night. Tunny fish played about the 
smooth sea, and a heron, a pelican, and a duck, were seen, all 
bound in the same direction. The herbage which floated by 
was fresh and green» as if recently from land, and the air, 
Columbus observes, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes 
in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many 
delusions beguiling them on to destruction ; and when, on the 
evening of the third day, they beheld the sun go down upon a 
shoreless horizon, they broke forth into turbulent clamour. 
They exclaimed against this obstinacy in tempting fate by 
continuing on into a boundless sea. They insisted upon 
turning home, and abandoning the voyage as hopeless. 
Columbus endeavoured to pacify them by gentle words and 
promises of large rewards ; but finding that they only 
increased in clamour, he assumed a decided tone. He told 
them it was useless to murmur, the expedition had been sent 
by the sovereigns to seek the Indies, and, happen what 
might, he was determined to persevere, until, by the blessing 
of God, he should accomplish the enterprise.* 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 20. Las Casas, lib. i. Journal of 
Golamb., Navarrete, Colec. tom., i. p. 19. 

It has been asserted by various historians, that Columbus, a day or 
two previous to coming in sight of the New World, capitulated with his 
mutinous crew, promising, if he did not discover land within three 
<lay8, to abandon the voyage. There is no authority for such an asser- 
tion, either in the History of his son Fernando,, or that of the Bishop 
Las Casas, each of whom had the Admiral's papers before him. There 
is no mention of such a circumstance in the extracts made from the 
journal by Las Casas, which have recently been brought to light ; nor 
is it asserted by either Peter Martjrr or the Curate of Los Palacios, both 
contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus, and who could scarcely 
have failed to mention so striking a fact, if true. It rests merely upon 
the authority of Oviedo, who is of inferior credit to either of the authors 
aWe cited, and was grossly misled as to many of the particulars of this 
voyage by a pilot of the name of Heman Perez Matheo, who was hostile 
to Columbus. In the manuscript process of the memorable lawsuit be- 
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Columbus was now at open defiance with liis crew, and his 
situation became desperate. Fortunately tho manifestations 
of the vicinity of land were such on the following day as no 
longer to adnut a doubt. Beside a quantity of fresh weeds, 
such as grow in rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind which 
keeps about rocks ; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, 
and recently separated from the tree, floated by them ; then 
they picked up a reed, a small board, and, above all, a staff 
artificially carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to 
sanguine expectation ; and throughout the day each one was 
eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being the first to dis- 
cover the long-sought-for land. 

In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on 
board of the admiral's ship, the mariners had swtg the JSalve 
regina, or vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an impressive 
address to his crew. He pointed out the goodness of God in 
thus conducting them by soft and favomincr breezes across a 
ti*anquil ocean, cheering their hopes continually with fresh 
signs, increasing as their fears augmented, and thus leading and 
guiding them to a promised land. He now reminded them of 
the orders he had given on leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing 

twccn Don Diego, son of the admiral, and the fiscal of the crown, is the 
evidence of one Pedro de Bilbao, who testifies that he beard many 
times that some of the pilots and mariners wished to turn back, but 
that the admiral promised them presents, and entreated them to wait 
two or three days, before which time he should discover land. ('* Pedro 
de Bilbao oyo muchas voces que algunos pilotos y marineros querian 
vol verse sino fuera por el Almirante que les prometio donos, les rog6 
csperasen dos o tres dias i que antes del termino descubriera tierra.") 
This, if true, implies no capitulation to relinquish the enterprise. 

On the other hand, it was asserted by some of the witnesses in the 
above-mentioned suit, that Columbus, after having proceeded some few 
hundred leagues without finding land, lost confidence and wished to 
turn back; but was persuaded and even piqued to continue by tha 
Pinzons. Thi& assertion carries falsehood on its very face. It is in 
total contradiction to that persevering constancy and undaunted resolu- 
tion displayed by Columbus, not merely in the present voyage, but.froin 
first to last of his difficult and dangerous career. This testimony was 
given by some of the mutinous men, anxious to exaggerate the merits 
of the Pinzons, and to depreciate that of Columbus. Fortunately, the 
extracts from the journal of the latter, written from day to day with 
guileless simplicity, and all the air of truth, disprove these &bles, and 
show that on the very day previous to his discovery, he expressed a 
peremptory determination to persevere, in defiance of all dangexs and 
difficulties. 
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trestward seven hundredleagues, they should not make sail after 
midnight. Present appearances authorized such a precaution. 
He thought it probable they would make land that very night; 
he ordered, therefore, a vigilant look-out to be kept from the 
forecastle, promising to whomsoever should make the disco- 
very, a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension to bo 
given by the sovereigns.* 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than 
usual, and they had made great progress. At sunset they had 
stood again to the west, and were ploughing the waves at a 
rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead from her superior 
sailing. The greatest animation prevailed throughout the 
ships; not an eye was closed that night. As the evening 
darkened, Columbus took his station on the top of the castle 
or cabin on the high poop of his vessel, ranging his eye along 
the dusky horizon, and maintaining an intense and unre- 
mitting watch. About ten o'clock he thought he beheld a 
light glimmering at a great distance. Fearing his eager 
hopes might deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gen- 
tleman of the king's bed-chamber, and inquired whether ho 
saw such a light; the latter replied in the afiirmative. 
Doubtful whether it might not yet be some delusion of the 
fancy, Columbus called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and 
made the same inquiry. By the time the latter had ascended 
the round-house, £he light had disappeared. They 
saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams, 
as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves, or in the hand of some person on 
shore, borne up and down as he walked from house to house. 
So transient and uncertain were these gleams, that few attached 
any importance to them : Columbus, however, considered 
them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, that the land 
was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, 
when a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of 
land. It was first descried by a mariner named Rodrigo de 
Triana; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to the 
admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land 
was now clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon 
they took in sail, and laid to, waiting impatiently for* tho 
dawn. 

* Hist, del Almirante^ cap. 21 . 
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The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space 
of time must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, 
in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had accomplished 
Ms object. The great mystery of the ocean was revealed ; 
his theory, which had been the scoffof sages, was triumphantly 
■established ; he had secured to himself a glory durable as the 
world itself. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of such a man, at 
such a moment, or the conjectures which must have thronged 
upon his mind, as to the land before him, covered with dark- 
ness. That it was fruitful, was evident from the vegetables 
which floated from its shores. He thought, too, that he per- 
ceived the fragrance of aromatic groves. The moving Hght 
he had beheld proved it the residence of man. But what 
were its inhabitants ? Were they Hke those of the other 
parts of the globe, or were they some strange and monstrous 
race, such as the imagination was prone in those times to 
give to all remote and unknown regions ? Had he come upon 
some wild island far in the Indian Sea, or was this the famed 
Cipanfjo itself, the object of his golden fancies ? A thousand 
speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, as, 
with his anxious crews, he waited for the night to pass away; 
wondering whether the morning light would reveal a savage 
wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering £mes, 
and gilded cities, and all the splendour of oriental civilization. 



BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that Co- 
lumbus first beheld the New World. As the day dawned he 
saw before him a level island, several leagues in extent, and 
covered with trees like a continual orchard. Though appa- 
rently uncultivated, it was populous, for the inhabitants were 
seen issuing from all parts of the woods and running to the 
shore. They were perfectly naked, and, as they stood gazing 
at the ships, appeared by their attitudes and gestures to be 
lost in astonishment. Columbus made signal for the ships to 
cast anchor, and the boats to be manned and armed. He 
entered his own boat, richly attired in scarlet, and holding 
the royal standard; whilst M irtin. Alonzo Pinzon, and Vincent 
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Tanez bis brother, put off in company in their boats, each 
with a banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, 
having on either side the letters F. and Y., the initials of the 
Castilian monarchs Fernando and Ysabel, surmounted by 
crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, who was disposed 
for all kinds of agreeable impressions, was delighted with the 
purity and suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency 
of the sea, and the extraordinary beauty of the vegetation. 
He beheld, also, fruits of an unknown kind upon the trees 
which overhung the shores. On landing he threw himself 
on his knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to God 
with tears of joy. His example was followed by the rest, 
whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings of 
gratitude. Columbus then rising drew his sword, displayed 
the royal standard, and assembling round him the two cap- 
tains, with Rodrigo de Escobedo^ notary of the armament, 
Kodrigo Sanchez, and the rest who had landed, he took solemn 
possession in the name of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the 
island the name of San Salvador. Having complied with the 
requisite forms and ceremonies, he called upon all present to- 
take the oath of obedience to him, as admiral and viceroy, 
representing the persons of the sovereigns.* 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extra- 
vagant transports. They had recently considered themselves 
devoted men, hurrying forward to destruction; they now 
looked upon themselves as favourites of fortune, and gave 
themselves up to the most imbounded joy. They thronged 
around the admiral "with overflowing zeal, some embracing 
him, others kissing his hands. Those who had been most 
mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, were now most 
devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favours of him, as if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift. Many abject 
spirits, who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched 

* In the Tablas Chronologieas of Padre Claudio Clcmente, is con- 
served a form of prayer, said to have been used by Columbus on this 
occasion, and which, by order of the Castilian sovereigns, was afterwards 
nsed by Balboa, Cortez, and Pizarro in their discoveries. " Domine 
Beus asteme et omnipotens, sacro tuo verbo coelum, et terrum, et marc 
creasti ; benedicatnr et glorificetur nomen tuum, laudetur tua majestas, 
qnaa dignita est per humilem servum tuum, ut ejus sacrum nomen 
agnoscatur, et pnedicetur in hac altera mundi parte." Tab. Chron. 
de los Descub., decad. i. Valencia, 1CS9. 
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at his feet, begging j)ardon for all the trouble they had caused 
him, and promising the blindest obedience for the future.* 

The natives of the island, when^ at the dawn of day, they 
had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed 
them monsters which had ie^sued from the deep during the 
night. They had crowded to the beach, and watched their 
movements with awful anxiety. Their veering about, appa- 
rently without effort, and the shifiing and furling of their 
«ails,. resembling huge wings, filled them with astonishment. 
When they beheld their boats approach the shore, and a 
number of strange beings clad in glittering steel, or raiment 
of various colours, landing ux>on the beach, they fled in 
aflfright to the woods. Finding, however, that there was no 
attempt to pursue nor molest ^cm, they gradually recovered 
from, their terror, and approached the Spaniards with great 
awe; frequently prostrating themselves on the earth, and 
making signs of adoration. During the ceremonies of taking 
possession, they remained gazing in timid admiration of the 
complexion, the beards, the shining armour, and splendid 
dress of the Spaniards. The admii^ particularly attracted 
their attention, from his commanding height, his air of aullio- 
rity, his dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid 
him by his companions ; all which pointed him out to be the 
commander.f When they had still further recovered frx>m 
their fears, they approached the Spaniards, touched their 
beards, and examined their hands and faces, admiring their 
whiteness. Columbus was pleased with their gentleness and 
confiding simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny with perfect 
acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. They now 
supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal firma- 
ment which bounded their horizon, or had descended from 
above on their ample wings^ and that these marvellous beings 
were inhabitants of the skies. J 

The natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity 
to the Spaniards, differing, as they did, from any race of men 

* Oviedo, lib. i. cap. 6. Las Caaas, Hist. Ind., lib. L cap. 40. 

f Las Casas, ubi sup. 

X The idea that the white men came from heaven was univeisallj 
entertained by the inhabitants of the New World. When in the course 
of subsequent voyages the Spaniards conversed with the cacique Nica- 
ragua, he inquired how they came down from the skies, whether flying 
or whether they descended on clouds. Herrera, decad. iii. lib. iv. 
cap. 5. 
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they had ever seen. Their appearance gave no promise of 
either wealth or civilization, for they were entirely naked, and 
painted with a variety of colours. With some it was con- 
Hned merely to a part of the face, the nose, or around the 
eyes; with others it extended to the whole body, and gave 
them a wild and fantastic appearance. Their complexion was* 
of a tawny or copper hue, and they were entirely destitute 
of beards. Their hair was not crisped, like the recently-dis- 
coyered tiibes of the African ooast, under the same latitude, 
hit straight and coarse, partly cut short above the ears, but 
some lodcfi were left long behind and falling upon their shoul- 
ders. Their features, though obscured and disfigured by 
paint, were agi^eeable ; they had lofty foreheads and remark- 
ably fine eyes. They were of moderate stature and well- 
Bhaped; most of them appeared to be under thirty years of 
age: there was but one female with them, quite yoimg, naked 
like her companions, and beautifully formed. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on an island 
at the extremity of India, he called the natives by the general 
appellation of Indians, which was universally adopted before 
the true nature of his discovery was known, and has since been 
extended to all the aboriginals of the New World. 

The islanders were friendly and gentle. Their only arms 
were lances^ hardened at the end by fire, or pointed with a 
flint, or the teeth or bone of a fish. There was no iron to be 
seen, nor did they appear acquainted with its properties ; for 
when a drawn sword was presented to them, they unguardedly 
took it by the edge. 

Columbus distributed among them coloured caps, glass 
beads, hawks' bells, and other trifles, such as the Portuguese 
were accustomed to trade with among the nations of the gold 
coast of Africa. They received them eagerly, hung the beads 
round their necks, and were wonderftdly pleased with their 
finery, and with the sound of the bells. The Spaniards re- 
mained all day on shore refreshing themselves after their 
anxious voyage amidst the beautiful groves of the island; and 
returned on board late in the evening, delighted with all they 
had seen. 

On the following morning, at break of day, the shore was 
thronged with the natives ; some swam off to the ships, others 
came in light barks which they called canoes, formed of a 
single tree, hollowed, and capable of holding from one man 
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<o the number of forty or fifty. These they managed dex- 
terously with paddles, and, if overturned, swam about in the 
water with perfect unconcern, as if in their natural element, 
righting their canoes with great facility, and baling them 
with calabashes.* 

• They were eager to procure more toys and trinkets, not, 
apparently, from any idea of their intrinsic value, but because 
everything from the hands of the strangers possessed a super- 
natuxal virtue in their eyes, as having been brought from 
heaven ; they even picked up fragments of glass and earthen- 
ware as valuable prizes. They had but few objects to offer in 
return, except parrots, of which great numbers were domes- 
ticated among them, and cotton yam, of which they had 
abundance, and would exchange large balls of five and twenty 
pounds' weight for the merest trifle. They brought also cakes 
of a kind of bread called cassava, which constituted a prin- 
cipal part of their food, and was afterwards an important 
article of provisions with the Spaniards. It was formed from 
a great root called yuca, which they cultivated in fields 
This they cut into small morsels, which they grated or scraped, 
and strained in a press, making a broad thin cake, which ^fas 
afterwards dried hard, and would keep for a long time, being 
steeped in water when eaten. It was insipid, but nourishing, 
though the water strained from it in the preparation was a 
deadly poison. There was another kind of yuca destitute of 
this poisonous quality, which was eaten in the root, either 
boiled or roasted.f 

The avarice of the discoverers was quickly excited by the 
sight of small ornaments of gold, worn by some of the natives 
in their noses. These the latter gladly exchanged for glass 
beads and hawks' bells; and both parties exulted in the bar- 
gain, no doubt admiring each other's simplicity. As gold, 
however, was an object of royal monopoly in jdl enterprises 
of discovery, Columbus forbade any traffic in it without his 
express sanction; and he put the same prohibition on the 
traffic for cotton, reser\dng to the crown all trade for it, wher- 
ever it should be foimd in any quantity. 

He inquired of the natives where this gold was procured. 

* The calabashes of the Indians, which served the purposes of glass 
and earthenware, supplying them with all sorts of domestic utensilfili 
▼ere produced on stately trees of the size of elms. 

t Acosta, Hist. Ind., lib. iv. cap. 17. 
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They answered him by signs, pointing to the south, where, he 
onderstood them, dwelt a king of such wealth that he was 
served in vessels of wrought gold. He understood, also, that 
there was land to the south, the south-west, and the north- 
west; and that the people &om the last-mentioned quarter 
frequently proceeded to the south-west in quest of gold and 
precious stones, making in their way descents upon the islands, 
and carrying off the inhabitants. Several of the natives 
showed him scars of wounds received in battles with these 
invaders. It is evident that a great part of this fancied intel- 
ligence was self-delusion on the part of Columbus ; for he was 
under a spell of the imagination, which gave its own shapes 
and colours to every object. He was persuaded that he had 
arriyed among the islands described b}' Marco Polo, as lying 
opposite Cathay, in the Chinese sea, and he construed every- 
thing to accord with the account given of those opulent 
regions. Thus the enemies which the natives spoke of as 
coming from the north-west, he concluded to be the people of 
the mainland of Asia, the subjects of the great Khan of Tar- 
tary, who were represented by the Venetian traveller as 
accustomed to make war upon the islands, and to enslave their 
inhabitants. The country to the south, aboimding in gold, 
could be no other than the &mous island of Cipango ; and the 
king who was served out of vessels of gold, must be the 
monarch whose magnificent city and gorgeous palace, covered 
with plates of gold, had been extolled in such splendid terms 
by Marco Polo. 

The island where Columbus had thus, for the first time, 
set bis foot upon the New World, was called by the natives 
Ouanahane. It still retains the name of San Salvador, which 
he gave to it, though called by the English, Cat Island*. The 
light which he had seen the evening previous to his making 
land, may have been on Watling's Island, which lies a few 
leagues to the east. San Salvador is one of the great cluster 
of the Lucayos, or Bahama Islands, which stretch south-east 
and north-west, from the coast of Florida to Hispaniola, cover- 
ing the northern coast of Cuba. 

On the morning of the 14th of October, the admiral set oft 

♦ Some dispute having recently arisen as to the island on which 
Columbus first landed, the reader is referred for a discu sion of this 
guestion to the Illustrations of this work, article " First Landing of 
Columbus." 

H 
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at daybreak with the boats of the ships to reeoimoitre the 
islaad, directing his course to th^ north-east. The coast was 
surrounded by a reef of rocks, within which there was depth 
of water and sufficient harbour to receive all the ships in 
Christendom. The entrance was very narrow; within there 
were several sand-banks, but the water was as stiU as in a 
pool.* 

The island appeared throughout to be well wooded, with 
streams of water, and a large lake in the centre. As the 
boats proceeded, they passed two or three villages, the inha- 
bitants of which, men as well as women, ran to the shores, 
throwing themselves on the ground, lifting up their hands and 
eyes, eifiier giving thanks to Heaven, or worshipping the 
Spaniards as supernatural beings. They ran along parallel to 
the boats, calling after the Spaniards, and inviting them by 
signs to land, offering them various fru.ts and vessels of water. 
Finding, however, that the boats continued on their course, 
many threw themselves into the sea and swam after them, and 
others followed in canoes. The admiral received them all with 
kindness, giving them glass beads and other trifles, which 
were received with transport as celestial presents, for the 
invariable idea of the savages was, that the white men had 
come from the skies. 

In this way they pursucl their course, until they came to a 
small peninsula, which w^th two or three days* labour might 
be separated from the ro an-land and surrounded with water, 
and was therefore specified by Columbus as an excellent situa- 
tion for a fortress. On this were six Indian cabins, sur- 
rounded by groves and gardens as beautiful as those of Castile. 
The sailors being wearied with rowing, and the island not 
appearing to the admiral of sufficient importance to induce 
c olonization, he returned to the ships, taking seven of the 
natives with him, that they might acquire the Spanish lan- 
guage and serve as interpreters. 

Having takon in a supply of wood and water, they left the 
island of San Salvador the same evening, the admiral being 
impatient to arrive at the wealthy country to the south, 
which he flattered himself would prove the famous island 
of Cipango. 

* Piimer Yiage de Colon. Havaxnte^ torn, i 
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CHAPTER II.— [1492.] 

On leaving San Salvador, Columbus was at a loss which 
way to direct his course. A great number of islands, green 
and level and fertile, invited him in different directions. 
The Indians on board of his vessel intimated by signs that 
they were innumerable, well peopled, and at war with one 
another. They mentioned the names of above a hundred. 
Columbus now had no longer a doubt that he was among the 
islands described by Marco Polo as studding the vast sea of 
Chin, or China, and lying at a great distance from the main- 
land. These, accordli^ to the Venetian, amounted to be- 
tween seven and eight thousand, and abounded with drugs 
and spices and odoriferous trees ; together with gold and 
silver and many other precious objects of commerce.* 

Animated by the idea of exploring this opulent archipelago, 
he selected the largest island in sight for his next visit ; it 
appeared to be about five leagues' distance, and he imderstood 
from his Indians, that the natives were richer than those of 
San Salvador, wearing bracelets and anklets, and other orna- 
ments of miissive gold. 

The night coming on, Columbus ordered that the ships 
should lie to, as the navigation was difficult and dangerous 
among these unknown islands, and he &ared to venture upon 
a strange coast in the dark. In the morning they again made 
sail, but meeting with counter-currents, it was not until sun- 
set that they anchored at the island. The next morning 
(16th) they went on shore, and Columbus took solemn posses- 
sion, giving the island the name of Santa Maria de la Con- 
cepcion. The same scene occurred with the inhabitants as 
with those of San Salvador. They manifested the same as- 
tonishment and awe; the same gentleness and simplicity, 
and the same nakedness and absence of all wealth. Colum' 
hus looked in vain for bracelets and anklets of gold, or for 
any other precious articles : they had been either fictions of 
his Indian guides, or his own misinterpretations. 

Returning on board, he prepared to make sail, when one 
of the Indians of San Salvador, who was on board of the Nina, 
plunged into the sea, and swam to a. large canoe filled with 
natives. The boat of- the caravel put off in pursuit, but the 
Indians managed in their light bark with too much velocity to 

* Marco Polo, book ill. ehap. 4 ; £ng. translation by W. Karsden. 

h2 
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be overtaken, and, reaching the island, fled to the woods. 
The sailors took the canoe as a prize, and returned on board 
the caravel. Shortly afterwards a small canoe approached 
one of the ships, from a different part of the island, with a 
single Indian on board, who came to offer a baU of cotton in 
exchange for hawks' bells. As he paused when close to the 
vessel, and feared to enter, several sailors threw themselves 
into the sea and took him prisoner. 

Columbus having seen all that passed from his station on 
the high poop of the vessel, ordered the captive to be brought 
to him ; he came trembling with fear, and humbly offered his 
ball of cotton as a gift. The admiral received him with the 
utmost benignity, and declining his offering, put a coloured 
cap upon his head, strings of green beads around his arms, 
and hawks' bells in his ears, then ordering him and his ball of 
cotton to be replaced in the canoe, dismissed him, astonished 
and overjoyed. He ordered that the canoe, also, which had 
been seized and was fastened to the Nina, should be cast 
loose, to be regained by its proprietors. When the Indian 
reached the shore, his coimtrymen thronged round him, exa- 
mining and admiring his finery, and listening to his account 
of the kind treatment he experienced. 

Such were the gentle and sage precautions continually 
taken by Columbus to impress the natives favourably. 
Another instance of the kind occun*ed after leaving the 
island of Conception, when the caravels stood for the larger 
island, several leagues to the west. Midway between the two 
islands, they overtook a single Indian in a canoe. He had a 
mere morsel of cassava bread and a calabash of water for sea 
stores, and a little red paint, like dragon's blood, for personal 
decoration when he should land. A string of glass beads, 
such as had been given to the natives of San Salvador, showed 
that he had come thence, and was probably passing from 
island to island, to give notice of the ships. Columbus ad- 
mired the hardihood of this simple navigator, making such an 
extensive voyage in so fndl a bark. As the island was still 
distant, he ordered that both the Indian and his canoe should 
be taken on board ; where he treated him with the greatest 
kindness, giving him bread and honey to eat, and wine to 
drink. The weather being very calm, they did not reach the 
island until too dark to anchor, through fear of cutting their 
cables with rocks. The sea about these islands was so trans- 
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parent, that in the day-time they could see the bottom and 
choose their ground ; and so deep, that at two gun-shot dis- 
tance there was no anchorage. Hoisting out the canoe of 
their Indian voyager, therefore, and restoring to him all his 
effects, they sent him joyfully ashore, to prepare the natives 
for their arrival, while the ships lay-to until morning. 

This kindness had the desired effect. The natives sur- 
rounded the ships in their canoes during the night, bringing 
fruits and roots, and the pure water of their springs. Colum- 
bus distributed trifling presents among them, and to those 
who came on board he gave sugar and honey. 

Landing the next morning, he gave to this island the name 
of Femandina, in honour of the king ; it is the same at pre- 
sent called Exuma. The inhabitants were similar in every 
respect to those of the preceding islands, excepting that they 
appeared more ingenious and intelligent. Some of the women 
wore mantles and aprons of cotton, but for the most part they 
were entirely naked. Their habitations were constructed in 
the form of a pavilion or high circular tent, of branches of 
trees, of reeds and palm leaves. They were kept very clean 
and neat, and sheltered under spreading trees. For beds they 
had nets of cotton extended from two posts, which they called 
hamacs, a name since in imiversal use among seamen. 

In endeavoiuing to circumnavigate the island, Columbus 
found, within two leagues of the north-west cape, a noble 
harbour, sufficient to hold a hundred ships, with two entrances 
formed by an isLind which lay in the mouth of it. Here, 
while the men landed with the casks in search of water, he 
reposed under the shade of the groves, which he says were 
more beautiful than any he had ever beheld ; " the country 
was as fresh and green as in the month of May in Andalusia ; 
the trees, the fruits, the herbs, the flowers, the very stones for 
the most part, as difierent from those of Spain as night from 
day."* The inhabitants gave the same proofs as the other 
islanders, of being totally unaccustomed to the sight of civi- 
lized man. They regarded the Spaniards with awe and ad- 
miration, approached them with propitiatory offerings of 
whatever their poverty, or rather their simple and natural 
mode of life, afforded ; the fruits of their fields and groves, 
the cotton, which was their article of greatest value, and their 
domesticated parrots. They took those who were in search oj 
* Primer Viage de Colon. Navarrete, lib. i. 
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water to the coolest springs, the sweetest and freshest runsy 
filling their casks, and rolling them to the boats ; thus seek- 
ing in every way to gratify their celestial visitors. 

However pleasing this s^te of primeval poverty might be to 
the imagination of a poet, it was a source of continual disap- 
pointment to the Spaniards, whose avarice had been whetted 
to the quick by scanty specimens of gold, and by the infor- 
mation of golden islands continually given by the Indians. 

Leaving Femandina, on the 19th of October, they steered to 
the south-east in quest of an island called Saometo, where Co- 
lumbus imderstood, from the signs of the guides, there was a 
mine of gold, and a king, the sovereign of all the surrounding 
islands, who dwelt in a large city and possessed great trea- 
sures, wearing rich clothing and jewels of gold. They foimd 
the island, but neither the monarch nor the mine ; ei^er Co- 
lumbus had misunderstood the natives, or they, measuring 
things by their own poverty, had exaggerated the paltry state 
and trivial ornaments of some savage chieftain. Delightfrd as 
the other islands had appeared, Columbus declared that this 
siu*passed them all. Like those it was covered with trees and 
shrubs and herbs of unkno^^oi kind. The climate had the 
same soft temperature ; the air was delicate and balmy; the 
land was higher, with a fine verdant hill ; the coast of a £nc 
sand, gently laved by transparent billows. 

At the south-west end of the island he found fine lakes of 
fresh water, overhung with groves, and surrounded by banks 
eovered with herbage. Here he ordered aU the casks of the 
ships to be filled. ^' Here axe large lakes,'* says he in his jour- 
nal, " and the groves about them are marvellous, and here and 
in all the island everything is green, as in April in Andalusia. 
The singing of the birds is such, that it seems as if one would 
never desire to depart hence. There are flocks of parrots 
which obscure the sun, and other birds, large and small, of so 
many kinds all different from ours, that it is wonderful ; and 
beside, there are trees of a thousand species, each having its 
particular fruit and all of marvellous flavour, so that I am in 
the greatest trouble in the world not to know them, for I am 
very certain that they are each of gi*eat value. I shall bring 
home some of them as specimens, and also some of the herbs*" 
To this beautiful island he gave the name of his royal patroness, 
Isabella ;" it is the same at present called Isla Larga and Exu- 
meta. Columbus was intent on discovering the drugs and 
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spioes of the East, and on approacliing this island, had fancied 
he perceived in the air the spicy odours said to be wafted from. 
the islands o£ the Indian seas. *' As I arrived at this cape," 
Bays he, '' there came thence a fragrance so good and soft of 
the flowers or trees of tiie land, that it was the sweetest thing 
in the world. I beKeve there are here many herbs and treeg 
which would be of great price in Spain for tinctures, medi- 
cines, and spioec^ but I know nothing of them, which gives 
me great concern.*'* 

The fish, which abounded in these seas, partook of the 
novelty which characterized most of the objects in this New 
World. They rivalled the birds in tropical brilliancy of colour, 
the scales of some of them glancing back the rays of light like 
predoos stones ; as they sported about the ships, they flashed 
gleams of gold and silver through the clear waves ; and the 
dolphins, taken out of their element, delighted the eye with 
the changes of colour ascribed in fable to the chameleon. 

No animals were seen in these islands, excepting a species 
of dog which never barked, a kind of coney or rabbit called 
'' utia" by the natives, t<^ether with numerous lizards and 
guanas. The last were regarded with disgust and horror by 
the Spaniards, supposing them to be fierce and noxious ser- 
pents ; but they were j^rwards found to be perfectly harm- 
less, and their flesh to be esteemed a great delicacy by the 
Indians. 

For several days Columbus hovered about this island, seek- 
ing in vain to find its imaginary monarch, or to establish a 
conununication with him, until, at length, he reluctantly be- 
came convinced of his error. No sooner, however, did one 
delusion fade away, than another succeeded. In reply to the 
continual inquiries made by the Spaniards, after the source 
whence they procured their gold, the natives uniformly 
pointed to the south. Columbus now began to hear of an 
island in that direction, called Cuba, but all that he could 
collect concerning it by the signs of the natives was coloured 
by his imagination. He understood it to be of great extent, 
ahounding in gold, and pearls, and spices, and carrying on an 
extensive commerce in those precious articles ; and that large 
merchant ships came to trade with its inhabitants. 

Comparing these misinterpreted accounts with the coast of 
Asia as laid down on his map, after the descriptiaBS of 
* Priiaer Yiage de Colon. Navaxrete, cap. 1. 
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Marco Polo, he concluded that this island must be Cipango, 
and the merchant ships mentioned must be those of the Grand 
Khan, who maintained an extensive commerce in these seas. 
He formed his plan accordingly, determining to sail inmie- 
diately for this island, and make himself acquainted with its 
ports, cities, and productions, for the purpose of establishing 
relations of traffic. He would then seek another great island 
called Bohio, of which the natives gave likewise marvellous 
accounts. His scjoum in those islands would depend upon 
the quantity of gold, spices, precious stones, and other 
objects of oriental trade which he should find there. After 
this he would proceed to the mainland of India, which must 
be within ten days' sail, seek the city Quinsai, which, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, was one of the most magnificent capitals 
in the world ; he would there deliver in person the letters of 
the Castilian sovereigns to the Grand Khan, and, when he 
received his reply, return triumphantly to Spain with this 
document, to prove that he had accomplished the great object 
of his voyage.* Such was the splendid scheme with which 
Columbus fed his imagination, when about to leave the Ba- 
hamas in quest of the island of Cuba. 

CHAPTER III.— [1492.] 

For several days the departure of Columbus was delayed 
by contrary winds and calms, attended by heavy showers, 
which last had prevailed, more or less, since his arrival among 
the islands. It was the season of the autumnal rains, which 
in those torrid climates succeed the parching heats of summer, 
commencing about the decrease of the August moon, and 
lasting until the month of November. 

At length, at midnight, October 24th, he set sail from the 
island of Isabella, but was nearly becalmed until mid-day ; a 
gentle wind then sprang up, and, as he observes, began to 
blow most amorously. Every sail was spread, and he stood 
towards the west-south-west, the direction in which he was 
told the land of Cuba lay from Isabella. After three days* 
navigation, in the course of which he touched at a group of 
seven or eight small islands, which he called Islas de Arena, 
supposed to be the present Mucaras islands, a^d having 
crossed the Bahama bank and channel, he arrived, on the 
morning of the 28 th October, in sight of Cuba. The part 
* Journal of Colanibtts. Navarrete, torn, i 
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which lie first discovered, is supposed to be the coast to the 
west of Nuevitas del Principe. 

As he approached this noble island, he was stnick with its 
magnitude, and the grandeur of its features ; its high and airy- 
mountains, which reminded him of those of Sicily ; its fertile 
valleys, and long sweeping plains watered by noble rivers ; 
its stately forests ; its bold promontories and stretching head^ 
lands, which melted away into the remotest distance. He 
anchored in a beautiful river, of transparent clearness, free 
from rocks and shoals, its banks overhung with trees. Here^ 
landing, and taking possession of the island, he gave it the 
name of Juana, in honour of Prince Juan, and to the river the 
name of San Salvador. 

On the arrival of the ships, two canoes put off from the 
shore, but fled on seeing the boat approach to sound the river 
for anchorage. The admiral visited two cabins, abandoned 
by their inhabitants. They contained but a few nets made 
of the fibres of the palm-tree, hooks and harpoons of bone, 
and some other fishing implements, and one of the kind of 
d(^ he had met with on the smaller islands, wliich never 
bark. He ordered that nothing should be taken away or 
deranged. 

Returning to his boat, he proceeded for some distance up 
the river, more and more enchanted with the beauty of the 
country. The banks were covered with high and wide-spread- 
ing trees ; some bearing fruits, others flowers, while in some 
both fruit and flower were mingled, bespeaking a perpetual 
round of fertility ; among them were many palms, but different 
from those of Spain and Africa ; with the great leaves of these 
the natives thatched their cabins. 

The continued eulogies made by Columbus on the beauty 
of the country were warranted by the kind of scenery he was 
beholding. There is a wonderful splendour, variety, and 
luxuriance in the vegetation of those quick and ardent 
climates. The verdure of the groves, and the colours of the 
flowers and blossoms, derive a vividness from the transparent 
purity of the air, and the deep serenity of the azure heavens. 
The forests, too, are full of life, swarming with birds of 
brilliant plumage. Painted varieties of parrots axul wood- 
peckers create a glitter amidst the verdure of tho grove, and 
humming-birds rove from flower to flower, resembUng, as has 
well been said, animated particles of a rainbow. The scarlet 
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flamingoes, too, seen sometimes through, an opening of a 
forest in a distant savanna, have the appearance of soldiers 
drawn up in battalion, with an advance scout on the alert, to 
give notice of approaching danger. Nor is the least beautiful 
part of animated nature the various tribes of insects peopling 
every plant, and displaying brilliant coats of mail, which 
sparkle like precious gems.* 

Such is the splendour of animal and vegetable creation ia. 
these tropical cUmates, where an ardent sun imparts its own 
lustre to every object, and quickens nature into exuberant 
fecundity. The birds, in general, are not remarkable for 
their notes, for it has been observed that in the feathered 
race sweetness of song rarely accompanies brilliancy of 
plumage. Columbus remarks, however, that there were 
various kinds which sang sweetly among the trees, and he 
frequently deceived himself in fancying that he heard the 
voice of the nightingale, a bird unknown in these countries. 
He was, in fact, in a mood to see everything through a 
favouring medium. His heart was fiill to overflowing, for he 
was enjoying the Mfllment of his hopes, and the hard-earned 
but glorious reward of his toils and perils. Everything 
round him was beheld with the enamoured and exulting eye of 
a discoverer, where triumph mingles with admiration ; and it 
is difficult to conceive the rapturous state of his feelings, 
while thus exploring the charms of a virgin world, w(m by 
his enterprise and valour. 

From his continual remarks on the beauty of scenery, and 
from his evident delight in rural sounds and objects, he appears 
to have been extremely open to those happy influences, exer- 
cised over some spirits, by the graces and wonders of nature. 
He gives utterance to these feelings with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and at the same time with the artlessness and 
simplicity of diction of a child. When speaking of some 
lovely scene among the groves, or along the flowery shores of 
these favoured islands, he says, ''one could live there for 
ever."— Cuba broke upon him hke an elysium. " It is the 
most beautiful island," he says, " that eyes ever beheld, full 
of excellent ports and profound rivers." The climate was 
more temperate here than in the other islands, the n^hts 

* The ladies of Havanna, on gala occastons, wear hi their hair num- 
bers of those insects, which hare a brilliancy equal to mbies, flapphlre^ 
or diamonds. 
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being neither hot nor cold, while the birds and ciickets sang 
all night long. Indeed, there is a beauty in a tropical night 
in the depth of the dark blue sky, the lambent purity of the 
stars, and the resplendent clearness of the moon, that spreads 
over the rich landscape and the balmy groves, a charm more 
captivating than the splendour of the &y. 

In the sweet smell of the woods, and the odour of the 
flowers, Columbus fancied he perceived the fragrance of 
oriental species ; and along the shores he found shells of the 
kind of oyster which produces pearls. From the grass grow- 
ing to the very edge of the water, he inferred the peacefuluess 
of the ocean which bathes these islands, never lashing the 
shores with angry surges. Ever since his arrival among these 
Antilles, he had experienced nothing but soft and gentle 
weather, and he concluded that a perpetual serenity reigned 
over these happy seas. He was little suspicious of the occa- 
sional bursts of fury to which they are liable. Churlevoix, 
speaking from actual observation, remarks, ^' The sea of those 
islands is conmxonly more tranquil than ours ; but, like certain 
people who are excited with diflSlculty, and whose transports 
of passion are as violent as they are rare, so when the sea 
becomes irritated, it is terrible. It breaks all bounds, over- 
flows the country, sweeps away all things that oppose it, and 
leaves frightful ravages behind, to mark the extent of its 
inundations. It is after these tempests, known by the name 
of hurricanes, that the shores are covered with marine shells, 
which greatly surpass in lustre and beauty those of the Euro- 
pean seas.*** It is a singular feet, however, that the hurri- 
canes, which almost annually devastate the Bahamas, and 
other islands in the immediate vicinity of Cuba, have been 
seldom known to extend their influence to this favoured land. 
It would seem as if the very elements were charmed into 
gentleness as they approached it. 

In a kind of riot of the imagination, Columbus finds at 
every step somethii^ to corroborate the information he had 
received, or fancied he had received, from the natives. He 
had conclusive proofs, as he thought, that Cuba possessed 
niines of gold, and groves of spices, and that its shores 
abounded with pearls. He no longer doubted that it was the 
island of Cipango, and weighing anchor, coasted along west- 
ward, in which direction, according to the signs of his inter- 
* Charlevoix, Hist St' Domingo, lib. 1. p. 20. Paris, 1730. 
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preters, the magnificent city of its king was situated. In the 
course of his voyage, he landed occasionally, and visited 
several villages ; particularly one on the banks of a lai^e 
river, to which he gave the name of Rio de los Mares.* The 
houses were neatly built of branches of palm-trees in theJ 
shape of pavilions ; not laid out in regular streets, but scat- 
tered here and there, among the groves, and under the shade 
of broad spreading trees, like tents in a camp ; as is still the 
case in many of me Spanish settlements, and in the villages 
in the interior of Cuba. The inhabitants fled to the moun- 
tains, or hid themselves in the woods. Columbus carefully 
noted the architecture and furniture of their dwelKngs. The 
houses were better built than those he had hitherto seen, and 
were kept extremely clean. He found in them rude statues, 
and wooden masks, carved with considerable ingenuity. All 
these were indications of more art and civilization than he 
had observed in the smaller islands, and he supposed they 
would go on increasing as he approached ten*a flrma. Find- 
ing in all the cabins implements for fishing, he concluded that 
these coasts were inhabited merely by fishermen, who carried 
their fish to the cities in the interior. He thought also he 
had found the skulls of cows, which proved that there were 
cattle in the island ; though these are supposed to have been 
skulls of the manati or sea-calf found on this coast. 

After standing to the north-west for some distance, Columbus 
came in sight of a great headland, to which, from the groves 
with which it was covered, he gave the name of the Cape of 
Palms, and which forms the eastern entrance to what is now 
known as Laguna de Moron. Here three Indians, natives of 
the island of Guanahane, who were on board of the Pinta, 
informed the commander, Martin Alonzo Pinzon, that behind 
the cape there was a river, whence it was but four days' 
journey to Cubanacan, a place abounding in gold. By this 
they designated a province situated in the centre of Cuba ; 
nacan, in their language, signifying the midst. Pinzon, how- 
ever, had studied intently the map of Toscanelli, and had 
imbibed from Columbus all his ideas respecting the coast of 
Asia. He concluded, therefore, that the Indians were talking 
of Cublai Khan, the Tartar sovereign, and of certain parts of 
his dominions described by Marco Polo.f He understood 

* Now called Savannah la Mer. 
t Las Caeas, lib. L cap. 4i, MS. 
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from them that Cuba was not an island, but terra firma, ex- 
tending a vast distance to the north, and that the king who 
reigned in this vicinity was at war with the Great Khan. 

iliis tissue of errors and misconceptions, he immediately 
communicated to Columbus. It put an end to the delusion 
in which the admiral had hitherto indulged, that this was the 
island of Cipango ; but it substituted another no less agreeable. 
He concluded that he must have reached the mainland ot 
Asia, or as he termed it, India, and if so, he could not be at 
any great distance from Mangi and Cathay, the ultimate 
destination of his voyage. The prince in question, who 
reigned over this neighbouring country, must be some oriental 
potentate of consequence ; he resolved, therefore, to seek the 
river beyond the Cape of Palms, and dispatch a present to the 
monarch, with one of the letters of reconmiendation from the 
Castilian sovereigns; and after visiting his dominions, he 
would proceed to the capital of Cathay, the residence of the 
Grand Khan. 

Every attempt to reach the river in question, however, 
proved ineffectual. Cape stretched beyond cape ; there was 
no good anchorage ; the wind became contrary, and the 
appearance of the heavens threatening rough weather, he put 
back to the Eio de los Mares. 

On the 1st of November, at sunrise, he sent the boats on 
shore to visit several houses, but the inhabitants fled to the 
woods. He supposed that they must mistake his armament 
for one of the scouring expeditions sent by the Grand Khan 
to make prisoners and slaves. He sent the boat on shore 
again in the afternoon, with an Indian interpreter, who was 
instructed to assure the people of the peaceable and beneficent 
intentions of the Spaniards, and that they had no connexion 
with the Grand Khan. After the Indian had proclaimed this 
from the boat to the savages upon the beach, part of it, no 
doubt, to their great perplexity, he threw himself into the 
water and swam to shore. He was well received by the 
natives, and succeeded so effectually in calming their fears, 
that before evening there more than sixteen canoes about the 
ships, bringing cotton yam and other simple articles of traffic. 
Columbus forbade all trading for anything but gold, that the 
natives might be tempted to produce the real riches of their 
country. They had none to offer ; ail were destitute of oma- 
ments of the precious metals, excepting one, who wore in his 
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nose a piece of wrought silrer. Columbus understood this 
man to say that the king lived about the distance of four 
days* journey in the interior; that many messengers had 
been dispatched to give him tidings of the arrival of the 
strangers upon the coast ; and that in. less than three days' 
time messengers might be expected from him in return, and 
many merchants from the interior, to trade with the ships. It 
is curious to observe how ingeniously the imagination oi 
Columbus deceived him at every step, and how he wore every- 
thing into an uniform web of false conclusions. Poring over 
the map of Toscanelli, referring to the reckonings of his 
voyage, and musing on the misinterpreted words of the 
Indians, he imagined that he must be on the borders of 
Cathay, and about one hundred leagues from the capital of 
the Grand Khan. Anxious to arrive there, and to delay as 
little as possible in the territories of an inferior prince, he 
determined not to await the arrival of messengers and mer- 
chants, but to dispatch two envoys to seek the neighbouring 
monai^ch at his residence. 

For this mission he choose two Spaniards, Rodrigo de Jerez 
and Luis de Torres ; the latter a converted Jew, who knew 
Hebrew and Chaldaic, and even something of Arabic, one or 
other of which Columbus supposed might be known to this 
oriental prince. Two Indians were sent with them as guides, 
one a native of Guanahan^, and the other an inhabitant of the 
hamlet on the bank of the river. The ambassadors were 
furnished with strings of beads and other trinkets for travel- 
ing expenses. Instructions were given them to inform the 
king that Columbus had been sent by the Castilian sovereigns, 
a bearer of letters and a present, which he was to deliver 
personally, for the purpose of estabhshing an amicable inter- 
course between the powers. They were likewise to inform 
themselves accurately about the situation and distances of 
certain provinces, ports, and rivers, which the admiral specified 
by name from the descriptions which he had of the coast of 
Asia. They were moreover pro^dded with specimens of 
spices and drugs, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
articles of the kind abounded in the country. With these 
provisions and instructions the ambassadors departed, six days 
being allowed them to go and return. Many, at the present 
day, will smile at this embassy to a naked savage chieftain in 
the interior of Cuba, in mistake for an Asiatic monarch ; but 
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snch was the singular nature of this voyage, a continual series 
of golden dreams, and all interpreted l:y the deluding volume 
of Marco Polo. 

CHAPTER IV. 

While awaiting the return of his ambassadors, the admiral 
ordered the ships to be careened and repaired ; and employed 
himself in collecting information concerning the country. On 
the day after their departure, he ascended the river in boats 
for the distance of two leagues, until he came to fresh water. 
Here landing, he climbed a hiU to obtain a view of the interior. 
His view, however, was shut in by thick and lofty forests, 
of wild but beautiful luxuriance. Among the trees were some 
which he considered Hnaloes; many were odoriferous, and 
he doubted not possessed valuable aromatic qualities. There 
was a general eagerness among the voyagers to find the pre- 
cious articles of commerce which grow in the favoured climes 
of the East ; and their imaginations were continually deceived 
hy their hopes. 

For two or three days the admiral was excited by reports 
of cinnamon-trees, and nutmegs, and rhubarb ; but on ex- 
amination, they all proved fallacious. He showed the natives 
specimens of those and various other spices and drugs, and 
imderstood from them that those articles abounded to the 
south-east. He showed them gold and pearls also, and several 
old Indians spoke of a country where the natives wore orna- 
ments of them round their necks, arms, and ankles. They 
repeatedly mentioned the word Bohio, which Columbus sup- 
posed to be the name of the place in question, and that it was 
8ome rich district or island. They mingled, however, great 
extravagancies with their imperfect accounts, describing 
nations at a distance who had but one eye ; others who hud 
the heads of dogs, and who were cannibals — cutting the 
throats of their prisoners and sucking their blood.* 

All these reports of gold, and pearls, and spices, many of 
which were probably fabrications to please the admiral, tended 
to keep up the persuasion, that he was among the valuable 
coasts and islands of the East. On making a fire to heat the 
tar for careening the ships, the seamen found that the wood 
they burnt sent forth a powerful odour, and, on examining 
it, declared that it was mastic. The wood abounded in the 
* Primer Viage de Colon. Navarrete, Ixxi. p. 48. 
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neiglibouring forests, insomuch that Columbus flattered him- 
fielf a thousand quintals of this precious gum might be 
collected every year ; and a more abundant supply procured 
than that furnished by Scios, and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago. In the course of their researches in the vegetable 
kingdom, in quest of the luxuries of commerce, they met with 
the potato, a himible root, little valued at the time, but a 
more precious acquisition to man than all the spices* of the 
East. 

On the 6th of November, the two ambassadors returned, 
and every one crowded to hear tidings of the interior of the 
country, and of the prince to whose capital they had been 
sent. After penetrating twelve leagues, they had come to a 
village of fifty houses, built similarly to those of the coast, 
but larger ; the whole village containing at least a thousand 
inhabitants. The natives received them with great solemnity, 
conducted them to the best house, and placed them in what 
appeared to be intended for chairs of fetate, being wrought 
out of single pieces of wood, into the forms of quadrupeds. 
They then offered them fruits and vegetables. Having com- 
plied with the laws of savage courtesy and hospitality, they 
seated themselves on the ground around their visitors, and 
waited to hear what they had to communicate. 

The Israelite, Luis de Torres, found his Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic, of no avail, and the Lucayan interpreter had to 
be the orator. He made a regular speech, after the Indian 
manner, in which he extolled the power, the wealth, and mu- 
nificence of the white men. When he had finished, the 
Indians crowded roimd these wonderful beings, whom, as 
usual, they considered more than human. Some touched 
them, examining their skin and raiment, others kissed their 
hands and feet, in token of submission or adoration. . In a 
little while the men withdrew, and were succeeded by the 
women, and the same ceremonies were repeated. Some of 
the women had a slight covering of netted cotton round the 
middle, but in general both sexes were entirely naked. There 
seemed to be ranks and orders of society among them, and 
a chieftain of some authority ; whereas among all the natives 
they had previously met with, a complete equality seemed to 
prevail. 

There was no appearance of gold, or other precious articles, 
and when they showed specimens of cinnamon, pepper, and 
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•tlier spices, the inhabitants told them they were not to bo 
found in that neighbourhood, but far off to the south-west. 

The envoys determined, therefore, to return to the ships. 
The natives would fain have induced them to remain for 
several days; but seeing them bent on departing, a great 
number were anxious to accompany them, imagining they 
were about to return to the skies. They took with them, 
however, only one of the principal men with his son, who 
were attended by a domestic. 

On their way back, they for the' first time witnessed the 
use of a weed, which the mgenious caprice of man has since 
converted into an universal luxury, in defiance of the oppo- 
sition of the senses. They beheld several of the natives 
going about with fire-brands in their hands, and certain dried 
herbs which they rolled up in a leaf, and lighting one end, 
put the other in their mouths, and continued exhaling and 
puffing out the smoke. A roll of this kind they caUed a 
tobacco, a name since transferred to the plant of which the 
rolls were made. The Spaniards, although prepared to meet 
with wonders, were struck with astonishment at this singular 
and apparently nauseous indulgence.* 

On their return to the ships, they gave favourable accounts 
of the beauty and fertility of the country. They had met 
with many hamlets of four or five houses, well peopled, em- 
bowered among trees, laden with unknown fruits of tempting 
hue and delightful flavour. Around them were fields, culti- 
vated with the agi or sweet pepper, potatoes, maize or Indian 
com, a species of lupin or pulse, and yuca, whereof they 
made their cassava bread. These, with the fruits of the 
f^oves, formed their principal food. There were vast quan- 
tities of cotton, some just sown, some in full growth. There 
was great store of it also in their houses, some wrought into 

* Primer Viage do Colon. Kavarrete, torn. 1. p. 61. 

" Hallaron por el camino mucha gente que atravesaban a 8us pueblos 
mugeres y hombres : siempre los hombres con un tison en las manos j 
ciertos yerbas para tomar sus sahumerios, que son unas yerbas secas 
metidas en una cierta hoja scea tambien k manera de mosquete hecho 
(le papel de los que bacon lo9 muchachos la Pascua del Espiritu Santo, 
y encondido por una parte de el, por la otra chupan 6 sorban 6 reciben 
con el resuello por adentro aqnel humo; con el qual se adormecen las 
cames y cuasi emborracho, y asi diz que no sienten el caasancio. £st4j8 
mosqnetos, 6 como los llam§.remas, Uiunen ellos tabacos." — Las Casas, 
Hist. Gen. Ind., lib. i. cap. 46. 

I 
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yam, or into nets, of which they made their hammocks. 
They had seen many birds of rare plumage, but unknown 
species ; many ducks ; several small partridges ; and they 
heard the song of a bird which they had mistaken for the 
nightingale. All that they had seen, however, betokened a 
primitive and simple state of society. The waoder with 
which they had been regarded, showed clearly that the people 
were strangers to civilized man, nor could they hear of any 
inland city superior to the one they had visited. 

The report of the envoys put an end to many splendid 
fancies of Columbus, about the barbaric prince and his 
capital. He was cruising, however, in a region of enchant- 
ment, in which pleasing chimeras started up at every step, 
exercising by turns a power over his imagination. Dunng 
the absence of the emissaries, the Indians had informed him, 
by signs, of a place to the eastward, where the people col- 
lected gold along the river banks by torchlight, and after- 
wards wrought it into bars with hammers. In speaking of 
this place they again used the words Babeque and Bohio, 
which he, as usual, supposed to be the proper names of 
islands or countries. The true meaning of these words has 
been variously explained. It is said that they were applied 
by the Indians to the coast of terra firma, called also by them 
Caritaba.* It is also said that Bohio means a house, and 
was often used by the Indians to signify the populousness of 
an island. Hence it was frequently applied to Hispaniola, 
as well as the more general name of Hayti, which means 
high land, and occasionally Quisqueya (t. e. the whole), (m 
account of its extent. 

The misapprehension of these, and other words, was a 
source of perpetual error to Columbus. Sometimes he sup- 
posed Babeque and Bohio to signify the same island ; some- 
times to be different places or islands ; and Quisqueya he 
supposed to mean Quisai or Quinsai, {i. e, the celestial city) 
mentioned by Marco Polo. 

His great object was to arrive at some opulent and civihxed 
country of the East, with which he might establish commer- 
cial relations, and wh^ice he might carry home a quantity 
of oriental merchandize as a rich trophy of his discovery. 
The season was advancing ; the cool nights gave bints of 
approaching winter ; he resolved, therefore, not to proceed 

* Mufloz, Hist. K. Manda, cap. 8. 
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further to the nortli, nor to linger about uncivilized places, 
which, at present, be had not the means of colonizing, but 
to return to the cast-south-east, in quest of Babeque, which he 
trusted might prove some rich and civilized island on the 
coast of Asia. 

Before leaving the river, to which he had given the name 
of Rio de Mares, he took several of the natives to carry with 
him to Spain, for the purpose of teaching them the language, 
that, in future voyages, they might serve as interpreters. He 
took them of both sexes, having learned from the Portu-^ 
guese discoverers, that the men were always more contented 
on the voyage, and serviceable on their return, when accom- 
panied by females. With the religious feeling of the day, 
he anticipated great triumphs to &e faith and glory to the 
crown, fit>m the conyersion of these savage nations, through 
the means of the natives thus instructed. He imagined that 
the Indians had no system of religion, but a disposition to 
receive its impressions ; as they regarded with great reverence 
and attention the religious ceremonies of the Spaniards, soon 
repeating by rote any prayer taught them, and making the 
sign of the cross with the most edifying devotion. They had 
an idea of a future state, but limited and confused. '^ They 
confess the soul to be immortal," says Peter Martyr, " and 
having put off the bodily clothing, they imagine it goes forth 
to the woods and the mountains, and that it liveth there 
perpetually in caves ; nor do they exempt it from eating and 
drinking, but that it should be fed there. The answering 
voices heard from caves and hollows, which the Latines call 
echoes, they suppose to be the souls of the departed, wan- 
dering through those places."* 

From the natural tendency to devotion which Columbus 
thought he discovered among them, from their gentle natures, 
and their ignorance of all warlike arts, he pronounces it an 
easy matter to make them devout members of the church, and 
loyal subjects of the crown. He concludes his speculations 
upon the advantages to be derived from the colonization of 
these parts by anticipating a great trade for gold, which must 
abound in the interior ; for pearls and precious stones, of 
which, though he had seen none, he had received frequent 
accounts ; for gums and spices, of which he thought he had 
found indubitable traces; and for the cotton, which grew 

* P. Martyr, decad. viii. cap. 9; M. Lock's translation, 1G12. 
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wild in vast quantities. Many of these articles, he observes, 
-would probably find a nearer market than Spain, in the ports 
and cities of the Great Khan, at which he had no doubt of 
soon arriving.* 

CHAPTER v.— [1492.] 

On the 12th of November, Columbus turned his course to 
the east-south-east, to follow back the direction of the coast. 
This may be considered another critical change in his voyage* 
which had a great effect upon his subsequent discoveries. He 
had proceeded far within what is called the old channel, 
between Cuba and the Bahamses. In two or three days more, 
he would have discovered his mistake in supposing Cuba a 
part of terra firma : an error in which he continued to the 
day of his death. He might have had intimation also of the 
vicinity of the continent, and have stood for the coast of 
Florida, or have been carried thither by the gulf stream, or, 
continuing along Cuba, where it bends to the south-west, 
might have struck over to the opposite coast of Yucatan, 
and have realized his most sanguine anticipations in becoming 
the discoverer of Mexico* It was sufficient glory for Colum- 
bus, however, to have discovered a new world. Its more 
golden regions were reserved to give splendour to succeeding 
enterprises. 

He now ran along the coast for two or three days without 
stopping to explore it, as no populous towns or cities were to be 
seen* Passing by a great cape, to which he gave the name 
of Cape Cuba, he struck eastward in search of Babeque, but 
on the 14th ^ head wind and boisterous sea obliged him 
to put back and anchor in a deep and secure harbour, to 
which he gave the name of Puerto del Principe. Here he 
erected a cross on a neighbouring height in token of posses- 
sion. A few days were passed in elxploring with his boats 
an archipelago of small but beautiful islands in the vicinity, 
since known as El jar din del Rey, or the king's garden. The 
gulf, studded with these islands, he named the sea of Nuestra 
Senora; in modern days it has been a lurking-place for 
pirates, who have found secure shelter and concealment 
among the channels and solitary harbours of this archipelago. 
These islands were covered with noble trees, among which the 
Spaniards thought they discovered mastic and aloes. 
• Primer Viage de Colon. Navarrete, torn. i« 
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On the 19tli Columbus again put to sea, and for two days 
made ineffectual attempts, against head winds, to reach an 
island directly east, about sixty mQes distant, which he sup- 
posed to be Babeque. The wind continuing obstinately 
adverse and the sea rough, he put his ship about towards 
evening of the 20th, making signals for the other vessels to 
follow him. His signals were unattended to by the Pinta, 
which was considerably to the eastward. Columbus repeated 
the signals, but they were still unattended to. Night coming 
on, he shortened sail and hoisted signal lights to the mast- 
head, thinking Pinzon would yet join him, which he could 
easily do, having the wind astern ; but when the morning 
dawned, the Pinta was no longer to be seen.* 

Columbus was disquieted by this circumstance. Pinzon 
was a veteran navigator, accustomed to hold a high rank 
among his nautical associates. The squadron had, in a great 
measure, been manned and fitted out through his influence 
and exertions ; he could ill brook subordination therefore to 
Columbus, whom he perhaps did not consider his superior in 
skill and knowledge, and who had been benefited by his 
purse. Several misunderstandings and disputes had accord- 
ingly occurred between them in the course of the voyage, and 
when Columbus saw Pinzon thus parting company, withou*- 
any appointed rendezvous, he suspected either that hc» 
intended to take upon himself a separate command and 
prosecute the enterprise in his own name ; or hasten back to 
Spain and bear off the glory of the discovery. To attempt to 
seek him, however, was fruitless : he was fiir out of sight ; 
his vessel was a superior sailer, and it was impossible to say 
what course he had steered. Columbus stood back, therefore, 
for Cuba, to finish the exploring of its coast; but he no 
longer possessed his usual serenity of mind and unity of pur- 
pose, and was embarrassed in the jJrosecution of his discoveries 
by doubts of the designs of Pinzon. 

On the 24th of November he regained Point Cuba, and 
anchored in a fine harbour formed by the mouth of a river, to 
which he gave the name of St. Catherine. It was bordered 
by rich meadows ; the neighbouring mountains were well 
wooded, having pines tall enough to make masts for the finest 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind.^ torn. 1. cap. 27. Hist del Almirante, cap* 
29. Journal of Columbus. Navarrcte, torn. i. 
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f9lups, and noble oaks. In the bed of the riYer were found 
stones Yeined with gold. 

Columbus continued for scYeral days coasting the residue of 
Cuba, extolling the magnificence, freshness, and Yerdure of 
the scenery, the purity of the rivers, and the number and 
oommodiousness of the harbours. Speaking in his letters to 
the soYcreigns of one place, to which he gave the name of 
Puerta Santo, he says, in his artless but enthusiastic language, 
" The amenity of this river, and the clearness of the water, 
through which the sand at the bottom may be seen; the 
multitude of palm-trees of various forms, the highest and 
most beautiful that I have met with, and an infinity of other 
great and green trees ; the birds in rich plumage, and the 
verdure of the fields, render this country, most serene princes, 
of such marvellous beauty, that it surpasses all others in 
charms and graces, as the day doth the night in lustre. For 
which reason I often say to my people, that, much as I 
endeavour to give a complete account of it to your majesties, 
my tongue cannot express the whole truth, nor my pen 
describe it ; and I have been so overwhelmed at the sight of 
so much beauty, that I have not known how to relate it."* 

The transparency of the water which Columbus attributed 
to the punty of the rivers, is the property of the ocean in 
these latitudes. So clear is the sea in the neighbourhood of 
some of these islands, that in still weather the bottom may be 
seen, as in a crystal fountain ; and the inhabitants dive down 
four or five fathoms in search of conchs, and other shell-fidi, 
which are visible from the surfiice. The delicate air and pure 
waters of these islands are among their greatest charms. 

As a proof of the gigantic vegetation, Columbus mentions 
the enormous size of the canoes formed from single trunks of 
trees. One that he saw was capable of containing one 
hundred and fifty persons. Among other articles found in 
the Indian dwellings was a cake of wax, which he took to 
present to the Castilian sovereigns, " for where there is wax,\' 
said he, " there must be a thousand other good things."! ^* 
is since supposed to have been brought from Yucatan, as the 
inhabitants of Cuba were not accustomed to gather wax4 

On the 5th of December he reached the eastern end of 

* Hist del Almirante, cap. 29. 

t Journal of Columbus. Navarrete, torn. 1. 

X Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. 
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Cuba, whick lie supposed to be the eastern extremity of Asia; 
be gave it, therefore, the name of Alpha and Omega, the 
begmning and the end. He was now greatly perplexed what 
course to take. If he kept along the coast, as it bent to the 
Bonth-west, it nught bring him to the more civilized and 
opuleit parts of India ; but if he took this course, he must 
abandon, all hope of finding the island of Babeque, which the 
Indians now said lay to de north-east, and of which they 
still continued to give the most marvellous accounts. It was 
a state of embarrassment characteristic of this extraordinary 
voyage, to have a new and unknown world thus spread out 
to the choice of the explorer, where wonders and beauties 
invited him on every side ; but where, whichever way he 
turned, he m^ht leave the true region of profit and delight, 
behind. 

CHAPTER VI.— [1492.] 

WHII.E Colimibus was steering at lai^ beyond the eastenr 
extremity of Cuba, undetermined wliat course to take, he 
descried land to the south-east, gradually increasing upon the 
view ; its high mountains towering above the clear horizon, 
and giving evidence of an island of great extent. I'he Indians, 
on beholding it, exclaimed Bohio, the name by which 
Columbus understood them to designate some country which 
abounded in gold. When they saw him standing in that 
direction, they showed great signs of terror, imploring him 
not to visit it, assuring him, by signs, that the inhabitants 
were fierce and cruel, that they had but one eye, and were 
cannibals. The wind being unfavourable, and the nights long, 
during which they did not dare to make sail in these unlmown 
seas, they w^re a great part of two days working up to the 
iidand. 

In the transparent atmosphere of the tropics, objects are 
descried at a great distance, and the purity of the air and 
serenity of the deep blue sky, give a magical effect to the 
scoiery. Under these advantages, the beautiful island of 
Hayti revealed itself to the eye as they approached. Its 
mountains were higher and more rocky than those of the 
other islands; but the rocks rose from among rich forests. 
The mountains swept down into luxuriant plams and green 
savannas; while the appearance of cultivated fields, of 
numeroi» fires at night, and columns of smoke by day. 
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showed it to be populous. It rose before them in all the 
splendour of tropical vegetation, one of the most beautiful 
islands in the world, and doomed to be one of the most 
unfortunate. 

In the evening of the 6th of December, Columbus entered 
a harbour at the western end of the island, to which he gave 
the name of St. Nicholas, by which it is called at the present 
day. The harbour was spacious and deep, surrounded with 
large trees, many of them loaded with fruit ; while a beautiful 
plain extended in front of the port, traversed by a fine stream 
of water. From the number of canoes seen in various paits, 
there were evidently large villages in the neighbourhood, but 
the natives had fled with terror at sight of the ships. 

Leaving the harbour of St. Nicholas on the 7th, tiiey coasted 
along the northern side of the island. It was lofty and 
mountainous, but with green savannas and long sweeping 
plains. At one place they caught a view up a rich and 
smiling valley that ran far into the interior, between two 
mountains, and appeared to be in a high statj of cultivation. 

For several days they were detained in a harbour which 
they called Port Concepcion ;* a small river emptied into it, 
after winding through a delightful country. The coast 
abounded with fish, some of which even leapt into their boats. 
They cast their nets, therefore, and caught great quantities, 
and among them several kinds similar to those of Spain, — the 
first fish they had met with resembling those of their own 
country. The notes of the bird which they mistook for the 
nightingale, and of several others to which they were accus- 
tomed, reminded them strongly of the groves of their distant 
Andalusia. They fancied the features of the surrounding 
country resembled those of the more beautiful provinces of 
Spain, and, in consequence, the admiral named the island 
Hispaniola. 

Desirous of establishing some intercourse with the natives, 
who had abandoned the coast on his arrival, he dispatched 
six men, well armed, into the interior. They found several 

• Kow known by the name of the Bay of Monstique. 

Note. — The author has received very obliging and interesting 
letters, dated in 1847, from T. S. Heneken, Esq., many years a resident 
of St. Domingo, giving names, localities, and other particulars con- 
nected with the transactions of Columbus m that island. These will be 
thankfully made use of, and duly cited, in the course of the work. 
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eoltivated fields, and traces of roads, and places where fires 
had been made, but the inhabitants had fled with terror to 
the mountains. 

Though the whole country was solitary and deserted, 
Colambus consoled himself with the idea, that there must be 
populous towns in the interior, where the people had taken 
refuge, and that the fires he had beheld had been signal fires, 
like those lighted up on the moimtains of Spain, in the times 
of Moorish war, to give the alarm when there was any inva- 
sion of the seaboard. 

On the 12th of December, Columbus, with great solemnity, 
erected a cross on a commanding eminence, at the entrance 
of the harbour, in sign of having taken possession. As three 
sailors were rambling about the vicinity, they beheld a large 
number of the natives, who immediately took flight ; but the 
sailors pursued them, and captured a young female, whom 
they brought to the ships. She was perfectly naked, a bad 
omen as to the civilization of the island ; but an ornament of 
gold in the nose, gave hope of the precious metal. The 
admiral soon soothed her terror by his kindness, and by pre- 
sents of beads, brass rings, hawks' bells, and other trinkets, 
and, having had her clothed, sent her on shore accompanied by 
several of the crew, and three of the Indian interpreters. So 
well pleased was she with her finery, and with the kind 
treatment she had experienced, that she would gladly have 
remained with the Indian women whom she found on board. 
The party sent with her returned on board late in the night, 
without venturing to her village, which was far inland. 
Confident of the favourable impression which the report given 
by the woman must produce, the admiral, on the following 
day, dispatched nine stout-hearted, well-armed men, to seek 
the viUage, accompanied by a native of Cuba as an interpreter. 
They found it about four and a half leagues to the south-east, 
b a fine valley, on the banks of a beautiful river.* It con- 
tained one thousand houses, but the inhabitants fled as they 
approached. The interpreter overtook them, and assured 
them of the goodness of these strangers, who had descended 
from the skies, and went about the world making precious 
and beautiful presents. Thus assured, the natives ventured 

• Thifl village was formerly known by the name of Gros Mome 
tttnated on the banks of the rivor of " Trois Rivieres/' which empties 
itself half a mile west of Port de Paix. Navarrete, torn. i. 
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baek, fo the number of two thousand. Thej approached ike 
Spaniards vnih slow and trembling steps, often pausing and 
putting their hands upon their heads, in token of profound 
reverence and submission. They were a well-formed race, 
fairer, and handsomer than the natives of the other islands.* 
While the Spaniaids were conversing with them by means of 
their intei-preter, another multitude approached, headed by 
the husband of the female captive. They brought her in 
triumph on their shoulders, and the husband was profuse in 
his gratitude for the kindness with which she had been 
treated, and the magnificent presents which had been be- 
stowed upon her. 

The Indians now conducted the Spaniards to their houses, 
and set before them cassava bread, fish, roots, and firuits of 
various kinds. They brought also great numbers of domesti- 
cated parrots, and, indeed, offered fireely whatever they pos- 
sessed. The great river flowing through this valley was 
bordered with noble forests, among which were palms, bananas, 
and many trees covered with fiiiit and flowers, llie air was 
mild as in April ; the birds sang all day long, and some were 
even heard in the night. The Spaniards had not learned as 
yet to account for the difference of seasons in this opposite 
part of the globe ; they were astonished to hear the voice of 
this supposed nightingale singing in the midst of December, 
and considered it a proof that there was no winter in this 
happy climate. They returned to the ships enraptured with 
the beauty of the countiy ; surpassing, as they said, even the 
luxuriant plains of Cordova. All that they complained of 
was, that they saw no signs of riches among the natives. 
And here it is impossible to refimn from dwelling on the 
picture given by the first discoverers, of tlie state of mamiers 
in this eventful island before the arrival of iijte white men. 
According to their accounts, the people of Hayti existed in 
that state of primitive and savage simplicity, which some 
philosophers have fondly pictured as the most enviaUe on 
earth ; surrounded by natural blessings, without even a know- 
ledge of artificial wants. The fertile earth produced the 
chief part of their food almost without culture ; their rivers 
and sea-coast abounded with fish, and they caught ike ntia, 
the guana, and a variety of birds. This, to beings of their 
fiiigal and temperate habits, was great abundance, and what 

* Las Casas, lib. i. cap. 53, MS. 
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Daioxe furnished thus spontancoosly, they williogly shared 
with all the world Hospitality, we are told, was with them 
a law of nature nniTersally ol^erved ; there was no need of 
being known to reoeiye its succours; every house was as 
open to the stranger as his own.^ Columbus, too, in a letter 
to Luis de St. Angel, observes, " True it is that after they felt 
confidence, and lost their fear of us, they were so liberal with 
what they possessed, that it would not be believed by those 
who had not seen it. If anything was asked of them, they 
never said no, but rather gave it cheerfully, and showed as 
much amity as if they gave their very hearts ; and whether 
the thing were of value, or of little price, they were content 
with whatever was given in retmn. * * * In all these 
islands it appeal's to me that the men are all content with one 
wife, but they give tw«ity to their chieftain ot king. The 
women seem to work more than the men ; and I have not 
been able to understand whether they possess individual pro- 
perty ; but rather think that whatever one has all the rest 
share, especially in all articles of provisions."! 

One of the most pleasing descriptions of the inhabitants of 
this island is given tjy old Peter Martyr, who gathered it, as 
he says, from the conversation of the admiral himself. '' It 
is certain,'' says he, *''' that the land among these people is as 
common as the sun and water ; and that ' mine and thine,' 
the seeds of all mischief, have no place with them. They are 
content with so little, that in so large a country they have 
rather superfluity than scarceness ; so that they seem to live 
ia the golden world, without toil, living in open gardens ; not 
intrenched with dykes, divided with hedges, or defended with 
walls. They deal truly one with another, without laws, with- 
out books, and vrithout judges. They take him for an evil 
and mischievous man, who takcth pleasure in doing hurt to 
another ; and albeit they delight not in superfluities, yet they 
make provision for the increase of such roots whereof they 
made their bread, contented with such simple diet, whereb 
health is preserved and disease avoided. ":[ 

Much of this picture may be overcoloured by the imagina- 
tion, but it is generally confirmed by contemporary historians. 

* Charlevoix. Hist St. Doming., lib. i. 

t Letter of Columbus to Luis de SL Angel. KaTarrete, torn. i. 
p. 167. 
i Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. ilL ; Transl. of Richard Eden, 1555. 
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They all concur in representing the life of these islanders as 
approaching to the golden state of poetical felicity ; living 
under the absolute but patriarchal and easy rule of their 
caciques, free from pride, with few wants, an abundant countiy, 
a happily- tempered climate, and a natural disposition to care- 
less and indolent enjoyment. 

CHArXER VII.— [1492.] 

When the weather became favourable, Columbus made 
another attempt, on the 14th of December, to find the island 
of Babeque, but was again baffled by adverse winds. In the 
course of this attempt, he visited an island lying opposite to 
the harbour of Conception, to which, from its abounding in 
turtle, he gave the name of Tortugas.* The natives had fled 
to the rocks and forests, and alarm fires blazed along the 
heights. The coimtry was so beautiful, that he gave to one 
of the valleys the pame of Valle de Paraiso, or the Vale of 
Paradise, and called a fine stream the Guadalquivir, after 
that renowned river which flows through some of the feirest 
provinces of Spain.f 

Setting sail on the 16th of December at midnight, Colum- 
bus steered again for Hispaniola. When half-way across the 
gulf which separates the islands, he perceived a canoe navi- 
gated by a single Indian, and, as on a former occasion, was 
astonished at his hardihood in venturing so far from land in 
80 frail a bark, and at his adroitness in keeping it above 
water, as the wind was fresh, and there was some sea running. 
He ordered both him and his canoe to be taken on board ; and 
having anchored near a village dn the coast of Hispaniola, at 
present known as Puerto de Paz, he sent him on shore well 
regaled and enriched with various presents. 

In the early intercourse with these people, kindness never 
seems to have failed in its efiect. The favourable accounts 
given by this Indian, and by those with whom the Spaniards 
had communicated in their previous landings, dispelled the 
fears of the islanders. A friendly intercourse soon took 
place, and the ships were visited by a cacique of the neigh- 
bourhood. From this chieftain and his counsellors, Colmnbus 
had further information of the island of Babeque, which was 

* This island in after xunes became the head-quarters of the famonf 
Bnccaniers. 
t Journal of Columbus. Navarrete, Colec., torn. i. p. 91. 
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described as lying at no great distance. No mention is after* 
irards made of this island, nor does it appear that he made 
any further attempt to seek it. No such island exists in the 
ancient charts, tnd it is probable that this was one of the 
numerous misinterpretations of Indian words, which led the 
first discoverers into so many fruitless researches. The people 
of Hispaniola appeared handsomer to Columbus than any he 
had yet met with, and of a gentle and peaceable disposition. 
Some of them had ornaments of gold, which they really gave 
away or exchanged for any trifle. The coimtry was finely 
diversified with lofty mountains and green valleys, which 
stietched away inland as far as the eye could reach. The 
mountains were of such easy ascent, that the highest of them 
might be ploughed with oxen, and the luxuriant growth of the 
forests msmifested the fertility of the soil. The valleys were 
watered by numerous clear and beautiful streams ; they ap- 
peared to be cultivated in many places, and to be fitted for 
grain, for orchards, and pasturage. 

While detained at this harbour by contrary winds, Colum- 
bus was visited by a young cacique, who came borne by four 
men on a sort of litter, and attended by two hundred of hi& 
subjects. The admiral being at dinner when he arrived, the 
young chieftain ordered his followers to remain without, and 
entering the cabin, took his seat beside Columbus, not per- 
mitting him to rise or use any ceremony. Only two old men 
entered with him, who appeared to be his coimsellors, and 
who seated themselves at his feet. If anything were given 
him to eat or drink, he merely tasted it, and sent it to his. 
followers, maintaining an air of great gravity and dignity. 
He spoke but little, his two counsellors watching his lips, and 
catching and communicating his ideas. After dinner he pre- 
sented the admiral with a belt curiously wrought, and twa 
pieces of gold. Columbus gave him a piece of cloth, several 
amber beads, coloured shoes, and a flask of orange-flower 
water ; he showed him a Spanish coin, on which were the 
likenesses of the king and queen, and endeavoured to explain 
to him the power and grandeur of those sovereigns ; he dis- 
played, also, the royal banners and the standard of the cross ; 
but it was all in vain to attempt to convey any clear idea by 
these symbols ; the cacique could not be made to believe that 
there was a region on the earth which produced these won- 
derful people and wonderful things ; he joined in the common 
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idea that the Spaniards were more than mortal, and that the 
country and sovereigns they talked of mnst exist somewhere 
in the skies. 

In the evening, the cacique was sent on shore in the boat 
with great ceremony, and a salute fired in honour of him. 
He departed in the state in whiclx he had come, carried on a 
litter, accompanied by a great concourse of his subjects ; not 
far behind him was his son, borne and escoi'ted in like manner, 
and his brother on foot, supported by two attendants. The 
presents which he had received from the admiral were carried 
triumphantly before him. 

They procured but little gold in this place, though what- 
ever ornaments the natives possessed they readily gave away. 
The region of promise lay still further on, and one of the old 
counsellors of the cacique told Colimibus that he would soon 
arrive at islands rich in the precious ore. Before leaving this 
place, the admiral caused a large cross to be erected in the 
centre of the village, and from the readiness with which the 
Indians assisted, and their implicit imitation of the Spaniards 
in their acts c^ devotion, he inferred that it would be an easy 
matter to convert them all to Christiamty. 

On the 19th of December they made sail before daylight, 
but with an unfavourable wind, and on the evening of the 
2(Hh they anchored in a fine harbour, to wliich Columbus 
gave the name of St. Thomas, supposed to be what at present 
is called the bay of AcM. It was surrounded by a beautiful 
and well-peopled country. The inhabitants came off, some 
in canoes, some swimming, bringing fruits of various unknown 
kinds, of great fragrance and flavour. These they gave 
freely with whatever else they possessed, especially their 
gt^den ornaments, wliich they saw were particularly coveted 
by the strangers. There was a remarkable frunkness and 
generosity about these people ; they had no idea of traffic, 
but gave away everything with spontaneous liberality. Colum- 
bus wpuld not permit his people, however, to take advantage 
of this free disposition, but ordered that something shoidd 
always be given in exchange. Several of the neighbouring 
caciques visited the ships, bringing presents, and inviting the 
Spaniards to their villages, where, on going to land, they were 
most hospitably entertained. 

On the 22nd of December, a large canoe filled with natives 
came aa a mission from a grand cacique named Guacanagari, 
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who commanded all tliat part of the island. A principal ser- 
vant of the chieftain came in the canoe, bringing the admiral 
a presest of a brood bd.t, wrought ingeniously with coloured 
beads and bones, and a wood^ mask, the eyes, nose, and 
tongue of which w^re of gold. He delivered also a message 
from the cax^ique, begging that the ships might come opposite 
to his residence, which was on a part of the coast a little 
further to the eastward. The wind preventing an immediate 
compliance with this invitation, the admiral sent the notary 
of the squadron, with several of the crew, to visit the cacique. 
He resided in a town, situated on a river, at what they called 
Pnnta Santa, at present Grande Riviere. It was the largest 
and best built town they had yet seen. The cacique received 
them in a kind of public square, which had been swept and 
prepared for the occasion, and treated them with great honour, 
giying to each a <h:ess of cotton. The inhabitants crowded 
round them, bringing provisions and refreshments of various 
kinds. The seamen were received into their houses as distin- 
guished guests; they gave them garments of cotton, and 
whatever else appeared to have value in their eyes, asking 
nothing in return, but if anything were given, appearing to 
treasure it up as a sacred relic. 

The cacique would have detained them all night, but their 
orders obliged them to return. On parting with them, he 
gave them presents of parrots and pieces of gold for the ad- 
miral, and they were attended to their boats by a crowd of the 
na^tiTea, carrying the pi*esents for them, and vicing with each 
other in rendering them service. 

Baring their absence, the admiral had been visited by a 
^^reat number of canoes and several inferior caciques : all 
'^ssnred him that the island abounded with wealth ; they 
talked especially of Cibao, a region in the interior, further to 
the east, the cacique of which, as far as they could be under- 
stood, had banners of wrought gold. Columbus, deceiving 
hims^ as nsual, fancied that this name Cibao must be a cor- 
ruption of Cipango, and that this chieftain with golden banners 
must be identical with the magnificent prince of that island, 
aentaoaed by Marco Polo.* 

* JouiBal of Colunb. Kavarrcte, Colec, torn. i. Hist del Almi- 
ftate, cap. S2. Herrera, decad. i. lib. i. cap. 15, 16. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— [1492._! 

On the morning of the 24th of December, Columbus set 
sail from Port St. Thomas before sunrise, and steered to the 
eastward, with an intention of anchoring at the harbour of 
the cacique Guacanagari. The wind was from the land, but 
so light as scarcely to fiU the sails, and the ships made but 
little progress. At eleven o'clock at night, being Christmas 
eye, they were within a league or a league and a half of the 
residence of the cacique ; and Columbus, who had hitherto 
kept watch, finding the sea calm and smooth, and the ship 
almost motionless, retired to rest, not having slept the pre- 
ceding night. He was, in general, extremely wakefiil on his 
coasting voyages, passing whole nights upon deck in all 
weathers ; never trusting to the watcfiftihiess of others, where 
there was any difficulty or danger to be provided against. 
In the present instance he felt perfectly secure ; not merely 
on account of the profound calm, but because the boats on 
the preceding day, in their visit to the cacique, had recon- 
noitred the coast, and had reported that there were neither 
rocks nor shoals in their course. , 

No sooner had he retired, than the steersman gave the 
helm in charge to one of the ship-boys, and went to sleep, 
lliis was in direct violation of an invariable order of the 
admiral, that the helm should never be intrusted to the boys. 
The rest of the mariners who had the watch took like advan- 
tage of the absence of Columbus, and in a little while the 
whole crew was buried in sleep. In the meantime the 
treacherous ciirrents, which run swiftly along this coast, 
carried the vessel quietly, but with force, upon a sand-bank. 
The heedless boy had not noticed the breakers, although they 
made a roaring that might have been heard a league. No 
sooner, however, did he feel the rudder strike, and hear the 
tumult of the rushing sea, than he began to cry for aid. 
Columbus, whose careful thoughts never permitted him to 
sleep profoundly, was tlie first on deck. The master of the 
ship, whose duty it was to have been on watch, next made 
his appearance, followed by others of the crew, half awake. 
The admiral ordered them to take the boat and carry out an 
anchor astern, to warp the vessel off. The master and the 
sailors sprang into the boat ; but, confused, as men are apt to 
be when suddenly awakened by an alarm, instead of obeying 
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the commands of Coliunbus, they rowed off to the other 
caravel, about half a league to windward. 

In the meantime the master had reached the caravel, and 
made known the perilous state in which he had left the 
vessel. He was reproached with his pusillanimous desertion ; 
tlie commander of tiie caravel manned his boat and hastened 
to the relief of the admiral, followed by the recreant master 
covered with shame and confusion. 

It was too late to save the ship, the current having set her 
more upon the bank. The admiral, seeing that his boat had 
deserted him, that the ship had swung across the stream, and 
that the water was continually gaining upon her, ordered the 
mast to be cut away, in the hope of lightening her sufficiently 
to float her off. Every effort was in vain. The keel was 
£rmly bedded in the sand; the shock had opened several 
seams ; while the swell of the breakers, striking her broad- 
side, left her each moment more and more aground, until she 
fell over on one side. Fortunately the weather continued 
calm, otherwise the ship must have gone to pieces, and the 
whole crew might have perished amidst the currents and 
breakers. 

The admiral and her men took refuge on board the caravel. 
Diego de Aiana, chief judge of the ai mament, and Pedro 
Outierrez, the king's butler, were immediately sent on shore 
as envoys to the cacique Guacanagari, to inform him of the 
intended visit of the admiral, and of his disastrous shipwreck. 
In the meantime, as a light wind had sprung up from shore, 
and the admiral was ignorant of his situation, and of the 
rocks and banks that might be lurking around him, he lay to 
until daylight. 

The habitation of the cacique was about a league and a 
half from the wreck. When he heard of the misfortune of 
his guest, he manifested the utmost affiction, and even shed 
tears. He immediately sent all his people, with all the 
canoes, large and small, that could be mustered ; and so 
active were they in their assistance, that in a little while the 
vessel was unloaded. The cacique himself, and his brothers 
and relatives, rendered all the aid in their power, both on 
sea and land ; keeping vigilant guard that everything should 
be conducted with order, and the property secured from 
injury or theft. From time to time, he sent some one of his 
family, or some principal person of his attendants, to console 
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mil cheer the admiral, assuring him that e^eiy ihiag he 
possessed should be at his disposal. 

Never, in a civilized country, 'were the \auxtdd istes of 
hospitality more scrupuloosly obserred, than by this tui- 
cultivated savage. All the effects landed from the ships 
were deposited near his dwelling ; and an armed gturd sur- 
romided them all night, until houses could be prepared in 
which to store them. There seemed, however, even among 
the common peo^e, no disposition to take advantage of the 
misfortune of the strainer. Although they bdield what 
must in their eyes have been inestimable treasures, cast, as it 
were, upon their shores, and open to depredation, yet there 
was not the least attempt to pilfer, nor, in transporting the 
effects from the ships, had they appropriated the most trying 
article. On the contrary, a general sympathy was visible in 
their countenances and actions ; and to have witnessed their 
concern, one woidd have supposed the misfortune to have 
happened to themselves.* 

'^ So loving, so tractable, so peaceable are these people," 
says Columbus in his journal, '* that I swear to your l^jes- 
ties, there is not in the world a better nation, nor a better 
land. They love their neighbours as themselves ; and their 
discourse is ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied with a 
smile ; and though it is true that ihey are naked, y&t Iheir 
manners are decorous and praiseworthy*" 

CHArTER IX.— [1492.] 

On the 26th of December, Guacanagari come on board of 
the caravel Nina, to visit the admiral, and observing him to 
be very much dejectei, wag moved to tears. He repeated 
the message which he had sent, entreating Columbus not to 
be cast down by his misfortune, and offering everything he 
possessed, that might render him aid or consolation. He 
had already given three houses to shelter the Spaniards, and 
to receive the effects landed from the wreck, and he offered 
to furnish more if necessary. 

While they were conversing, a canoe arrived from another 
part of the island, Ininging pieces of gold to be exchanged 
for hawks* bells. There was nothing upon which the natives 
set so much value as upon these toys. The Indians were 



* Hist, del AbBDininte, cap. 82. Las Oasss. lib. L cap. t. 
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extraTBgantly fond of the dance, whiicli they performed to the 
cadence of certain songs, accompanied by the sound ci a kind 
of dram, made from the trunk ik a tree, and the rattling of 
hollow bits of wood ; but Tphen l^iey hung the hair ks* bells 
about their persons, and heard the clear musical sound 
responding to the movements of the dance, nothing could 
exceed their wild delight. 

The sailors who came from the arhore informed the admiral 
that coiffiiderable quantities of gold had been brought io 
baiter, and large pieces were eagerly given for the merest 
trifle. This information had a cheering effect upon Columbus. 
The att^itive cacique, perceiving the lighting up of his coun- 
tenanoe, asked wlmt the sailors had communicated. When 
he kamtits purport, and found that the admiral was extremely 
desirous of procuring gold, he assured him by signs, that 
thoe was a place not fe^ off, among the mountains, where it 
abounded to vaxh a degree as to be held in little value, and 
promised to procure him thence as much as he desired. The 
place to which he alluded, and which he called Cibao, was in 
&ct a moimtainous region afterwards found to contain valu- 
able mines; but Columbus still confounded the name with 
that of Cipango.* 

Guacanagari dined on board of the caravel vriththe admiral, 
after which he invited him to visit his residence. Here he 
had prepared a collation, as choice and abundant as his sim- 
ple means afforded, consisting of utias, or coneys, fish, roots, 
and various fruits. He did everything in his power to honour 
hisgaest, and cheer him under his misfortune, showing a 
warmth of sympathy, yet delicacy of attention, which could 
not have been expected from his savage state. Indeed there 
was a degree of innate dignity and refinement dkplayed in 
bis manners, that often surprised the Spaniards. He was 
remarimbly nice and decorous in his mode of eating, which 
was slow and with moderation, washing his hands when he 
had finished, and rubbing them with sweet and odoriferous 
herbs, which Columbus supposed was done to preserve their 
delicacy and softness. He was served with great deference 
by bis subjects, and conducted himself towards them with a 
gracious and prince-like majesty. His whole deportment, in 

* Primer Yiage de Colon; iN'avarrete; torn. i. p. 114 
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the enthusiastic eyes of Columbus, betokened the inborn 
grace and dignity of lofty lineage * 

In fact, the sovereignty among the people of this island 
was hereditary, and they had a simple but sagacious mode of 
maintaining, in some degree, the verity of descent. On the 
death of a cacique without children, his authority passed to 
those of his sisters, in preference to those of his brothers, 
being considered most likely to be of his blood ; for they ob- 
served, that a brother's reputed children may by accident 
have no consanguinity with their uncle; but those of his 
sister must certainly be the children of their mother. The 
form of government was completely despotic ; the caciques 
had entire control over the lives, the property, and even the 
religion of their subjects. They had few laws, and ruled 
according to their judgment and their will ; but they ruled 
mildly, and were implicitly and cheerfully obeyed. Through- 
out the course of the disastrous history of these islanders, 
after their discovery by the Europeans, there are continual 
proofs of their affectionate and devoted fidelity to their 
caciques. 

After the collation, Guacanagari conducted Columbus to 
the beautiful groves which surrounded his residence. They 
were attended by upwards of a thousand of the natives, all 
perfectly naked, who performed several national games and 
dances, which Guacanagari had ordered, to amuse the melan- 
choly of his guest. 

When the Indians had finished their games, Columbus 
gave them an entertainment in return, calcidated at the same 
time to impress them with a formidable idea of the nulitaiy 
power of the Spaniards. He sent on board the caravel for a 
Moorish bow and a quiver of arrows, and a Castilian who had 
served in the wars of Granada, and was skilful in the use of 
them. When the cacique beheld the accuracy with which 
this man used his weapons, he was greatly surprised, being 
himself of an imwarlike character, and little accustomed to 
the use of arms. He told the admiral that the Caribs, who 
often made descents upon his tenitory, and carried off his 
subjects, were likewise armed with bows and arrows. Colum- 
bus assured hira of the protection of the Castilian monarchs, 
who would dcstioy the Caribs, for he let him know that he 

* Las Casas, lib. i. cap. 70, MS. Primer Yiage de Colon. Nayar- 
rete, torn. i. p. 114. 
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bad weapons far more tremendous, against which there was 
no defence. In proof of this, he ordered a Lombard or heavy 
cannon, and an arquebuse, to be discharged. 

On hearing the report the Indians fell to the gronnd, as 
thoTigh they had been struck by a thunderbolt ; and when 
they saw fiie effect of the baU, rending and shivering the 
trees hke a stroke of lightning, they were filled with dismay. 
Being told, however, that the Spaniards would defend them 
with these arms against their dreaded enemies the Caribs, 
their alarm was changed into exultation, considering them- 
selves under the protection of the sons of heaven, who had 
come from the skies armed with thunder and lightning. 

The cacique now presented Columbus with a mask carved 
of wood, with the eyes, ears, and various other parts of gold ; 
he hung plates of the same metal round his neck, and placed 
a kind of golden coronet upon his head. He dispensed pre- 
sents also among the followers of the admiral ; acquitting 
himself in all things with a munificence that would have done 
honour to an accomplished prince in civilized life. 

Whatever trifles Columbus gave in retmn were regarded 
with reverence as celestial gifts. The Indians, in admiring 
the articles of Eui^opean manufacture continually repeated the 
word turey^ which in their language signifies heaven. They 
pretended to distinguish the different qualities of gold by the 
smell ; in the same way, when any article of tin, of silver, or 
other white metal was given them, to which they were un- 
accustomed, they smelt it and declared it " turey," of excel- 
lent quality ; giving in exchange pieces of the finest gold. 
Everything, in fact, from the hands of the Spaniards, even a 
rusty piece of iron, an end of a strap, or a head of a nail, had 
an occult and supernatural value and smelt of turey. Hawks' 
bells, however, were sought by them with a mania only 
equalled by that of the Spaniards for gold. They could not 
contain their ecstasies at the sound, dancing and playing a 
thousand antics. On one occasion an Indian gave half a 
handful of gold dust in exchange for one of these toys, and 
no sooner was he in possession of it, than he bounded away 
to the woods, looking often behind him, fearing the Spaniards 
might repent of having parted so cheaply with such an in- 
estimable jewel.* 

The extreme kindness of the cacique, the gentleness of his 

* Las Casas, lib. i. cap. 70, MS. 
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people, the quantities of gold ^vdiieh weie daily bsoQgiit to 
be exjchanged for the rexiest trifles, and the infoirmation 
continually received of sources of wealth in the interior of 
this island^ all ccmtributed to console the admiral for his 
misfortune. 

The shipwrecked crew, also, became fascinated with iheir 
easy and idle mode of life. Exempted 1^ their aLmi^city 
firom the cares and toils which civ&ed man inflicts upon 
himself by his many artificial wants,, the existence of these 
idanders seemed to the Spaniards like a pleasant dream. 
They disquieted themselves about nothing. A few fields, 
cultivated almost without labour^ furnished the roots and 
vegetables which formed a great part of their diet. Their 
rivers and coast abounded with fish ; their trees weve ladoi 
with fruits of golden or blushing hue, and heightened by a 
tropical sun to delicious flavour and fragrance. Softened by 
the indulgence of nature, and by a voluptuous climate, a- great 
part of their day was passed in indolent repose, and in the 
evenings they danced in their fragrant groves, to their national 
songs, or to the sound of their sylvan drums. 

Sikch was the indolent and holiday life of these simple 
people ; which, if it had not the great scope of enjoyment 
nca: the high-seasoned poignancy of pleasure whidh attend 
civilization, was certainly destitute of most of its artificial 
miseries. The venerable Las Casas, speaking of thar peifect 
nakedness, observes, it seemed almost as if they were existiBg 
in the state of primeval innocence of our first parents, before 
their fall brought sin into the world. He might haveadded, 
ths^ they seemed exempt likewise from the penalty inflicted 
on the children of Adam, that they should eat their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. 

When the Spanish mariners looked back upon their own 
toilsome and painful life, and reflected on the cares and hard- 
ships that must still be their lot if they retomed to Europe, 
it is no wonder that they regarded vrith a wistful eye the 
easy and idle existence of these Indians. Whoever they 
went they met with caressing hospitality. The men were 
simple, frank, and cordial ; tba women loving and compliant ; 
and prompt to form those connexions which anchor the 
most wandering heart. They saw gold glittering around 
them, to be had without labour, and every enjoyment to be 
procured without cost Captivated by these advantages, 
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maay oi tbe seamen leprefiented to l^e admiral, the diffi- 
culties and 8iilferiBg8 they must ^icounter on a return 
Tojage, where so many would be crowded in a small caravd, 
ai^ entreated pennission to remain in the island.* 

CHAPTER X.— [1492.] 

The solicitude expressed by many of his people to be left 
bc^und, added to the friendly and pacific character of the 
natiTea, now suggested to Columbus ike idea of forming the 
^rm of a futuxe colony. The wreck of the caravel would 
sibtd materials to construct a fortress, which might be de- 
fended by ker guns, and. supplied with her ammunition ; and 
be eould spare provisions enough to maintain a small garriscm 
for a year. The people who thus remained on the island 
could explore it, and make themselves acquainted with ite 
mines, and other sources of wealth ; they might, at the same 
time, procure l:^ traffie a large quantity of gold from the 
natives ; they could leam their language, and accustom them- 
selves to their habits and manners, so as to be of great use 
in future intercourse. In the meantime the admiral could 
return to Spain, report the success of his enterprise, and brii^ 
out reinforcements. 

No aoooQier did this idea break upon the mind of Coliunbus, 
than he set about accomplishing it with his accustomed prompt- 
ness and celerity. The wreck was broken up and brought 
piece-meal to shore ; and a site chosen, and preparations made 
kit the ^:ection of a tower. When Guacanagari was informed 
of the intention of the admiral to leave a part of his men for 
the defence of the island from the Caribs, while he returned 
to his country for more, he was greatly overjoyed. His sub- 
jects manifested equal delight at the idea of retaining these 
wonderful people among ibem ; and at the prospect of the 
fdtnre arrival of the admiral, with ships freighted with hawks' 
bdlls, and other precious articles. They eagerly lent their 
assistance in building the fortress ; little dreaming that they 
were assistii^ to place on their necks the galling yoke of ' 
perpetual and toilsome slavery. 

The preparations for the fortress were scarcely commenced, 
when certain Indians, arriving at the harbour, brought a re- 
port that a great vessel, like those of the admiral, had anchored 
in the river at the eastam end of the island. These tidings, 
* Fnmfir Ylage de Cdon. Navanete, torn. i. p. 110. 
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- for a time, dispelled a thotusand uneasy conjectures wMch had 
harrassed the mind of Columbus, for of course this vessel 
could be no other than the Pinta. He immediately procured 
a canoe from Guacanagari, with several Indians to navigate 
it, and despatched a Spaniard with a letter to Pinzon, couched 
m amicable terms, mating no complaints of bis desertion, but 
urging him to join company immediately. 

After three days' absence the canoe returned. The Spaniard 
reported that be had pursued the coast for twenty leagues, 
but bad neither seen nor heard anything of the Pinta ; he 
considered tbe report, therefore, as incorrect. Other rumours, 
however, were immediately afterwards circulated at the 
harbour, of this large vessel to the eastward ; but, on investi- 
gation, they appeared to Columbus, to be equally undeserving 
of credit. He relapsed, therefore, into his doubts and anxie- 
ties in reject to Pinzon. Since the shipwreck of his vessel, 
the desertion of that commander had become a matter of 
still more serious moment, and had obliged him to alter all 
his plans. Should the Pinta be lost, as was very possible in 
a voyage of such extent and exposed to so many uncommon 
perils, there would then be but one ship surviving, of the 
three which had set sail from Palos, and that one an indifferent 
. sailer. On the precarious return of that crazy bark, across 
an immense expanse of ocean, would depend the ultimate 
success of the expedition. Should that one likewise perish, 
every record of this great discovery would be swallowed 
up with it ; the name of Columbus would only be remem- 
bered as that of a mad adventurer, who, despising the 
opinions of the learned and the counsels of the wise, had 
departed into the wilds of the ocean, never to return ; the 
obscurity of his fate, and its imagined horrors, might deter 
all future enterprise, and thus the New World might remain, 
as heretofore, imknown to civilized man. These considera- 
tions determined Columbus to abandon all further prosecution 
of his voyage ; to leave imexplored the magnificent regions 
which were inviting him on every hand; to give up all 
hope for the present of finding his way to the dominions of 
the Grand Khan, and to lose no time in returning to Spain 
and reporting his discovery. 

While the fortress was building, he continued to receive 
every day new proofs of the amity and kindness of Guacana- 
gari. Whenever he went on shore to superintend the works, 
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he was entertained in the most hospitable manner by that 
chieftain. He had the largest house in the place prepared 
for his reception, strewed or carpeted with palm-leaves, and 
fornished with low stools of a black and shining wood that 
looked like jet. When he received the admiral, it was always 
in a style of princely generosity, hanging aroimd his neck 
some jewel of gold, or making him some present of similar 
value. 

On one occasion, he came to meet him on his landing, 
attended by ^\^ tributary caciques, each carrying a coronet 
of gold ; they conducted him with great deference to the 
house already mentioned, where, seating him in one of the 
chairs, Guacanagad took off his own coronet of gold and 
placed it upon his head : Columbus in return took from his 
neck a collar of fine-coloured beads, which he put round that 
of the cacique ; he invested him with his own mantle of fine 
cloth, gave him a pair of coloured boots, and put on his 
finger a large silver ring, upon which metal the Indians set 
a great value, it not being foimd in their island. 

The cacique exerted himself to the utmost to procure a 
great quantity of gold for the admiral before his departure 
for Spain. The supplies thus fiimished, and the vague ac- 
counts collected through the medium of signs and imperfect 
interpretations, gave Columbus magnificent ideas of the 
wealth in the interior of this island. The names of caciques, 
mountains, and provinces, were confused together in his 
imagination, and supposed to mean various places where 
great treasure was to be found ; above all, the name of Cibao 
continually occurred, the golden region among the moun- 
tains, whence the natives procured most of the ore for 
their ornaments. In the pimento or red pepper which 
abounded in the island, he fancied he found a trace of 
oriental spices, and he thought he had met with specimens 
of rhubarb. 

Passing, with his usual excitability, from a state of doubt 
and anxiety to one of sanguine anticipation, he now con- 
sidered his shipwreck as a providential event mysteriously 
ordained by heaven to work out the success of his enterprise* 
Without this seeming disaster, he should never have re- 
mained to find out the secret wealth of the island, but should 
merely have touched at vaiious parts of the coast, and passed 
on. . As a proof that the particular hand of Providence was 
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exerted in it, he cites tbe cixeumstaBee oi bis ksviBg been 
wrecked in a perfect calm, without wind or wave ; and the 
desertion of tibe pilot and mariners, when sent to carry oat 
an anchor astom ; lor, had they perfonned his orden, the 
Tessel would haye been hauled oH^ thej would have pur- 
sued their Toyage, and the treasures of the i^nd would hare 
remained a secret. But now he looked forward to glorious 
fruits to be reaped from this seeming evil ; " for he hoped." 
he said, ^^ that when he returned from Spain, h^ sh(»ild find 
a ton of gold collected in traffic by those whom he had left 
behind, and mines and spices discovered in such quaBtsties, 
that the sovereigns, before tiiree years, would be able to 
undertake a crusade for the deliverance of the holy sepd- 
c^ure ;" the grand object to which he had proposed that diev 
should dedicate the fruits of this enterprise. 

Snch was the visionary, yet generous, entiMSsiasm of 
Columbus, the moment that prospects of vast wealth broke 
upffii hb mind. What in souae spirits would haiee awakened 
a grasping and sordid avidity to accumulate, kB2nedaately 
filled ms imagination with plans of magnificent expenditm-e. 
But how vain are our attempts to interpret the inscnitabie 
deerees of Providence! The shipwreck, which Columbus 
considered an act of divine &vour, to rev«al to Imn the secrets 
of the land, shackled and limited all his after discoveries. 
It linked his fortunes, for the remainder of his life, to this 
island, which was doomed to be to him a source of cares 
and troubles, to involve hun in a thoussnd perplezities, 
and to becloud his deeHning years with humilii^km. and 
disappointment. 

CHAPTER XI. 

So great was the activity of the Spaniards in the construc- 
tion oi their fortress, and so ample the assistance rendered 
by the natives, that in ten days it was sufficiently complete 
foar service. A large vault had been mode, over whidi was 
erected a strong wooden tower, and the whole was surzounded 
by a wide ditch. It was stored with all the ammunition 
saved from the wreek, or that could be spared from the 
caravel; and, the guns being mounted, the whole had a 
formidable aspect, sufficient to overawe and r^i^ this 
Aaked and unwarlilce people. Indeed Odnmbus was of 
opinion that but little force was necessary to subjugate the 
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whole island. He considered a fortress, and the restricticHis 
of a garrison, more requisite to keep the Spaniards themselves 
in order, and prevent their wandering about, and committing 
acts of licentiousness among the natives. 

The fortress being finished, he gave it, aa weU as the ad- 
jacent village and the harbour, the name of La Navidad, or 
the Nativity, in memorial of their having escaped from 
the shipwreck on Christmas day. Many volunteered to re- 
main on the island, from whcnn he selected thirty-nine of the 
most able and exemplary, and amcmg them a physician, ship- 
carpenter, caulker, cooper, tailor, and gunner, all expert at their 
several callings. The eommand was given to Diego de Arana, 
a native of Cordova, and notary and a^uazil to the armament, 
who was to retain all the powers vested in him by the Catholic 
sovereigns. In case of his death, Pedro Gutierrez was to 
command, and, he dying, Bodrigo de Escobedo. The boat of 
the wreck was left with them, to be used in fishing ; a variety 
of seeds to sow, and a large quantity of articles for traffic, 
that they might procure as much gold as possible against the 
admiral's return.* 

As the time drew nigh for his departure, Columbus as- 
semMed those who were to remain in the island, and made 
them an earnest address, charging th«n, in the name of the 
sovere^ns, to be obedient to the officer left in command ; to 
mn^nfAJn the utmost rospect and reverence for the cacique 
Guacanagari and his chieftains, recollecting how deeply they 
were indebted to his goodness, and how important a continu- 
ance of it was to their welfare. To be circumspect in their 
intercourse with the natives, avoiding disputes, and treating 
them always with gentleness and justice; and, above all, 
aeing discreet in their conduct towards the Indian women, 
misconduct in* this respect being the frequent source of 
troubles and disasters in the intercourse with savage nations. 
He warned them, moreover, not to scatter themselves asunder, 
but to keep together, for mutual safety ; and not to stray be- 
yond the friendly territory of Guacanagari. He enjoined it 
upon Arana, and the others in command, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the productions and mines of the island, to procure 
gold and spices, and to seek akmg the coast a better situa- 
tion for a settlement, the present harbour being inconvenient 

* Primer Yiage de Colon. Navarrete, torn. I Hist del Almi* 
caate, can. 33. 
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and dangerous, from the rocks' and shoals which beset its 
entrance. 

On the 2nd of January, 1493, Coliunbus landed to take a 
farewell of the generous cacique and his chieftains, intending 
the next day to set sail. He gave them a parting feast at the 
house devoted to his use, and commended to their kindness 
the men who were to remain, especially Diego de Arana, 
Pedro Gutierrez, and Rodrigo de Escobedp, his lieutenants, 
) assuring the cacique that, when he returned from Castile, he 
would bring abundance of jewels more precious than any he 
^r his people had yet seen. The worthy Guacanagari showed 
great concern at the idea of his departure, and assured him 
that, as to those who remained, he should furnish them with 
provisions, and render them every service in his power. 

Once more, to impress the Indians with an idea of the 
warlike prowess of the wHte men, Columbus caused the crews 
to perform skirmishes and mock-fights, with swords, bucklers, 
lances, cross-bows, arquebuses, and cannon. The Indians 
were astonished at the . keenness of the swords, and at the 
deadly power of the cross-bows and arquebuses ; but they 
were struck with awe when the heavy Lombards were dis- 
charged from the fortress, wrapping it in wreaths of smoke, 
shaking the forests with their report, and shivering the trees 
with the balls of stone used in artillery in those times. As 
these tremendous powers, however, were all to be employed 
for their protection, they rejoiced while they trembled, since 
no Carib would now dare to invade their island.* 

The festivities of the day being over, Columbus embraced 
the cacique and his principal chieftains, and took a final leare 
of them. Guacanagari shed tears ; for while he had been 
awed by the dignified demeanour of the admiral, and the idea 
of his superhuman natm-e, he had been completely won by 
the benignity of his manners. Indeed, the parting scene was 
sorrowfid on all sides. The an-ival of the ships had been an 
event of wonder and excitement to the islanders, who had as 
yet known nothing but the good qualities of their guests, and 
had been enriched by their celestial gifts; while the riide 
seamen had been flattered by the blind deference paid them, 
and captivated by the kindness and imlimited indulgence with 
which they had been treated. 

The sorest parting was between the Spaniards who cm- 
* Primer Viage de Colon. 2savarrete, torn, p; 121. 
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barked and those who remained behind, from, the strong 
sympathy caused by companionship in perils and adventures. 
The Httle garrison, however, evinced a stout heart, looking 
forward to the return of the Admiral from Spain with large 
reinforcements, when they promised to give him a good ac- 
count of aU things in the island. The caravel was detained 
a day longer by the absence of some of the Indians whom 
they were to take to Spain. At length the signal-gun was 
fired ; the crew gave a parting cheer to the handful of com- 
rades thus left in the wilderness of an unknown world, who 
echoed their cheerirg as they gazed wistMly after them from 
the beach, but who were destined never to welcome their 
return. 

Note cibout the localities in tJte preceding chapter, extracted Jrom the 

letter of T. S. Heneken, Esq, 

Gnacanagari's capital town was called Guarico. From the best in- 
formation 1 can gather, it was situated a short distance from the beach^ 
where the village of Petit Ansa now stands ; which is about two miles 
south-east of Cape Haytien. 

Oviedo says that Columbus took in water for his homeward voyage 
from a small stream to the north-west of the anchorage ; and presuming 
him to have been at anchor off Petit Anse, this stream presents itseU 
fallmg from the Picolet mountain, crossing the present town of Cape 
Haytien, and emptying into the bay near the Arsenal. 

The stream which supplied Columbus with water was dammed up at 
the foot of the mountain by the French when in possession of the 
conntry, and its water now feeds a number of public fountains. 

Fonta Santa could be no other than the present Point Picolet. 

Beating up from St. Nicholas Hole along an almost precipitous and 
iron-bound coast, a prospect of unrivalled splendour breaks upon the 
view on turning this point ; the spacious bay, the extensive plains, and 
the distant cordilleras of the Cibao mountains, impose upon the mind 
an impression of vastness, fertility, and beauty. 

The fort of La Navidad must have been erected near Haut du Cap, 
as it could be approached in boats by rowing up the river, and there is 
no other river in the vicinity that admits a passage for boats. 

ITie locality of the town of Guacanagari has always been known by 
the name of Guarico. The French first settled at Petit Anse ; subse- 
quently they removed to the opposite side of the bay and founded the 
town of Cape Francois, now Cape Haytien ; but the old Indian name 
Guarico continues in use among all the Spanish inhabitants of the 
ndjuty. 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTER L— [1493] 

It was on the 4th of Janiiarj that Columbus set sail from 
La Navidad on his return to Spain. The wind being light, it 
was neceseary to tcyw the caravel out of the harbour, and dear 
of l^e ree&. They then stood eastward, towards a lofty pro- 
montory dei^tute of trees, but covered with grass, and ^laped 
like a tent, having at a distance the appearance of a towering 
island, being connected with Hispaniola by a low neck of land. 
To this promontory Columbus gave the name of Monte 
Christi, by which it is stiU known. The country in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood was level, but further inland rose a 
high range of mountains, well wooded, with broad, fruitful 
vaJleys between them, watered by abundant streams. The 
wind being contrary, they were detained for two days in a 
large bay to the west of the promontory. On the 6tli, they 
again made sail with a land breeze, and, weathering the cape, 
advanced ten leagues, when the wind i^axn turned to blow 
freshly from the east. At this time a sailor, stationed at the 
mast-head to look out for rocks, cried out thact he beheld the 
Pinta at a distance. The certainty of the fact gladdened the 
heart of the admiral, and had an animating effect throughout 
the ship ; for it was a joyful event to the mariners once more 
to meet with their comrades, and to have a companion hark 
in their voyage through these lonely seas. 

The Pinta came sweeping towards them, directly before the 
wind. The admiral was desirous of having a conversation 
with Martin AlonzQ Pinzon, and seeing that all attempt was 
fruitless from the obstinacy of the adverse wind, and that there 
was no safe anchorage in the neighbourhood, he put back to 
the bay a- little west of Monte Christi, whither he was followed 
by the Pinta. On their first interview, Pinzon endeavoured 
to excuse his desertion, alleging that he had been compelled 
to part company by stress of weather, and had ever since bees 
seeking to rejoin the admiral. Columbus listened pasmvely 
bift dubiously to his apologies; and the suspicions he had con- 
ceived appeared to be warranted by subsequent information. 
He was told that Pinzon had been excited by accounts given 
him by one of the Indians on board of his vessel of a region 
to the eastward, aboimding in gold. Taking advantage, there 
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fore, of ihe superior saUii^ «f his vessel, he had worked to 
windward, wfa^i the other ships had been obliged to put 
bade, and had sousrht to be the first to discover and enjoy this 
^ region.^^ «epu«t>Bg from his o<«paai<m8''li bad 
been entangled for several days among a cluster of small 
islands, supposed to have been the Osicos, bat bad at length 
been guided by liie Indians to Hispaniola. Here he remained 
three vneeks, trading wi<& the natives, in the river already 
mentioBed, and collected a oonsiderable quantity of gold, one 
lialf of whieh he retained as captain, the rest he divided 
amon^ his aaen to secure their fidelity and secrecy. 

Snch were the particalars privately related to Colnmbus ; 
who, however, repressed his indignation at this flagrant breach 
of duty, be»g vnwilling to disturb the remainder of his 
voyage witli any altercations wit^ Pinzon, yrho had a powerful 
party of r^tives and townsmen in the armanent. To such 
a degree, however, was his confidence in his confederates im- 
paired, that he determined to return forthwil^L to Spain, 
though, under other circumstances, he would have been 
tesipted to explore l^e ^oast in h(^es of freighting his ships 
with treasure.* 

The bents were «ccordii^y dispatched to a large river, in 
the neighbourhood, to procure a supply of Wood and water 
for the voyage. This river, called by the natives the Yaqui, 
flows from ^ mountains of the interior and throws itself 
into the bay; receiving in its -eourse the contributions of 
varbtts minor streams. Many particles of gold were per- 
onved among liw sands at its moofth, and ol£ers were found 
adhering to the hoops of the water casks.f Columbus gave 
it, ^eietoe, the name CKf Rio del Oro, or the Golden Biver: 
it is at present called the Santiago. 

la thk neigbbomrhood were turtles of great size. Columbus 
also menticp&s in his journal that he saw three mermaids which, 
elevated themselves above the sur&ce of the sea, and he 
observes that he had before seen sudi on Ihe coasts of Afrioa. 
He adds that they were by no means the beautiful beings they 
had been represented, although they possessed some traces ol 
the human ooimtenanoe. It is supposed that these must have 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 34. 

t Las Oasas sogg«8te that these may have been particles of marcasite, 
which abounds in this river, and in the o^er streams which ML from 
the mountains of Cibao. Las Casas, Hist, ind., fib. i. cap. 76. 
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been manati or sea- calves, seen indistinctly and at a distance; 
and that the imagination of Columbus, disposed to give a 
wonderful character to everything in this New World, had 
identified these misshapen animals with the sirens of ancient 
story. 

On the evening of the 9th January they again made sail, 
and on the following day arrived at the river where Pinzon 
had been trading, to which Columbus gave the name of Kio 
de Gracia ; but it took the appellation of its original dis- 
coverer, and long continued to be known as the river of 
Martin Alonzo.* The natives of this place complained that 
Pinzon, on his previous visit, had violently carried off four 
men and two girls. The admiral, finding they were retained 
on board of the Pinta to be carried to Spain and sold as slaves, 
ordered them to be immediately restored to their homes, with 
many presents, and well clothed, to atone for the wrong they 
had experienced. This restitution was made with great un- 
willingness, and many high words, on the part of Pinzon. 

The wind being favourable, for in these regions the trade 
wind is often alternated during autumn and winter by north- 
westerly breezes, they continued coasting the island, until 
they came to a high and beautiful headland, to which they 
gave the name of Capo del Enamorado, or the Lovers' Cape, 
but which at present is known as Cape Cabron. A Httle 
beyond this, they anchored in a bay, or rather gulf, three 
leagues in breadth, and extending so far inland, that Colmnhus 
.at first supposed it an arm of the sea, separating Hispaniola 
from some other land. On landing they found the natives 
quite different from the gentle and pacific people hitherto met 
with on this island. They were of a ferocious aspect, and 
hideously painted. Their hair was long, tied behind, and 
decorated with the feathers of parrots and other birds of 
gaudy plumage. Some were armed with war-dubs ; others 
had bows of the length of those used by the English archers, 
with arrows of slender reeds, pointed with hard wood, or 
tipped with bone or the tooth of a fish. Their swords were 
of palm wood, as hard and heavy as iron ; not sharp, but 
broad, nearly of the thickness of two fingers, and capable, wth 
one blow, of cleaving through a helmet to the very brains.f 

* It is now called Porto Caballo^ but the surrounding plain is called 
the Savanna of Martin Alonzo. — T. S. Henekbn. 
Las Oasas^ Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 77^ HS. 
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Though thus prepared for combat, they made no attempt to 
molest the Spaniards ; on the contrary, they sold them two of 
their bows and several of their arrows, and one of them was 
prevailed upon to go on board of the admiral*s ship. 

Columbus was persuaded, from the ferocious looks and 
hardy undaunted manner of this wild warrior, that he and 
his companions were of the nation of Caribs, so much 
dreaded throughout these seas, and that the gulf in which 
he was anchored must be a strait separating their island from 
Hispaniola. On inquiring of the Indian, however, he still 
pointed to the east, as the quarter where lay the Caribbean 
islands. He spoke also of an island, called Mantinino, 
which Colimibus fancied him to say was peopled merely by 
women, who received the Caribs among them once a year, 
for the sake of continuing the population of their island. All 
the male progeny resulting from such visits were delivered to 
the fathers, ttie female remained with the mothers. 

This Amazonian island is repeatedly mentioned in the course 
of the voyages of Coliunbus, and is another of his self- 
delusions, to be explained by the work of Marco Polo. 
That traveller described two islands near the coast of Asia, one 
inhabited solely by women, the other by men, between which 
a similar intercourse subsisted;* and Columbus, supposing 
himself in that vicinity, easily interpreted the signs of the 
Indians to coincide with the descriptions of the Venetian. 

Having regaled the warrior, and made him various pre- 
sents, the admiral sent him on shore, in hopes, through his 
mediation, of opening a trade for gold with his companions. 
As the boat approached the land, upwards of fifty savages 
armed with bows and arrows, war-clubs, and javelins, were 
seen lurking among the trees. On a word from the Indian 
who was in the boat, they laid by their arms and came forth 
to meet the Spaniards. The latter, according to directions 
from the admiral, endeavoured to purchase several of their 
weapons, to take as curiosities to Spain." They parted with 
two of their bows ; but, suddenly conceiving some distrust, 
or thinking to overpower this handful of strangers, they 
rushed to the place where they had left their weapons, 
snatched them up, and ret\u*ned with cords, as if to bind the 
Spaniards. The latter inmiediately attacked them, wounded 
two, put the rest to flight, and would have pursued them, 

♦ Karco Polo, book ill. chap. 34 ; Eng. edit, of Marsden. 
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but were restrained by the pilot who coomiattded the b«it. 
This was the first contest witik the IndiaouB, aad the first time 
that native blood was shed by the white men in the New 
World. Columbus was grieTed to see all his exertiosifi to main- 
tain an amicable intercourse vain : he consojied himself with 
the idea, however, that if these were Giribs, or frontier In- 
dians of warlike character, they would be inspired with a 
dread of the force of weapons of the white men, and be de- 
terred from molesting the little garrison, of Fort Nativity. 
The fact was, that these were of a bold and hairdy race, 
inhabiting a mountainous district called Cignay, extending 
five and twenty leagues along the £oast, and several leagues 
into the interior. They differed in knguage, look, and man- 
ners from the other natives of the inland, and had the rade, 
hA independent and vigorous character of mountaineers.. 

Their frank and bold spirit was evinced on the day afrer the 
skirmish, when a multitude appearing on the beach, the ad- 
miral sent a large party, well armed, on shore in the boat. 
The natives approached as freely and confidently as if 
nolhing had happened ; neither did they betray, throi^hoiit 
their subsequent intercourse, any signs of lurking fear or 
«nmity. The cacique who ruled over the neighbcmriog 
country was on the shore. He sent to the boat a string of 
beads formed <^ small stones, or rather of the hard part of 
shells, which the Spaniards understood to be a tc^enand 
assurance of amity ; but they were not yet aware of the full 
n)eaning of this symbol, the wampum belt, the pledge of 
peace, held sacred among the Indians. The chieftain fol- 
lowed shortly after, and enterii^ the boat with only three 
attendants, was conveyed on board of the caravel. 

This frfmk and confiding conduct, so indicative of a brave 
and generous nature, was properly appreciated by Columbus ; 
he received the cacique cordially, set before him a collation 
«uch as the caravel afforded, particularly biscuits and honey, 
which were great dainties with the Indians, and after show- 
ing him the wonders of the vessel, and making him and his 
attandants many presents, sent them to land highly gratified. 
The residence of the cacique was at such a distance that he 
could not repeat his visit ; but, as a token of high regard, he 
sent to the admiral his coronet of gold. In speadking of ^gk 
incidents, the historians of Columbus have made no mentios 
of the name of this mountain chief; he was doubtkss the 
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flame who, a few years afterwards, appears in ihe history of the 
island under the nameof Mayonabex, cacique of the Ciguayans, 
and will be found acquitting himself with valour, frankness, 
and magnanimity, under the most trying circumstances. 

Coliimbus remained a day or two longer in the bay, durmg 
which time the most friendly intercourse prevailed with the 
natives, who brought cotton, and various fruits and vege- 
tables, but still maintained their wariior character, being 
always armed with bows and arrows. Four young Indians 
gave such interesting accounts of the islands situated to the 
east, that Columbus determined to touch there on his way to 
Spain, and prevailed on them to accompany him as guides. 
Taking advanti^ of a favourable wind, therefore, he sailed 
before daylight on the 16th of January from this bay, to 
which, in consequence of the skirmish with the natives, he 
gave the name of GoKo de las Flechas, or the Gulf of Arrows, 
but which is now known by the name of the Gulf of Samana. 

On leaving the bay, Colimibus at first steered to the north- 
east, in which direction the young Indians assured him he 
would find the island of the Caribs, and that of Mantinino, 
the abode of the Amazons ; it being his desire to take several 
of the natives of each, to present to the Spanish sovereigns. 
Aj^T sailing about sixteen leagues, however, his Indian 
guides changed their opinion, and pointed to the south-east. 
This would have brought him to Porto Bico, which, in fact, 
was known among the Indians as the island of Carib. The 
admiral immediately shifted sail, and stood in this direction. 
He had not proceeded two leagues, however, when a most 
fayourable breeze sprang up for the voyage to Spain. He 
observed a gloom gathering on the countenances of the sailors, 
as they divei^ed from the homeward route. Reflecting upon 
the Utile hold he had upon the feelings and affections of these 
men, the insubordinate spirit they had repeatedly evinced, 
the uncertainty of the good faith of Pinzon, and the leaky 
condition of his ships, he was suddenly brought to a pause. 
As long as he protracted his return, the whole fate of his 
discovery was at the mercy of a tliousand contingencies, and 
an adverse accident might bury himself, his crazy barks, and 
all the records of his voyage for ever in the ocean. Repress- 
ing, therefore, the strong inclination to seek further dis- 
coveries, and determined to place what he had already 
niade beyond the reach of accident, he once more shifted 

l2 
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sail, to the great joy of his crews, and resumed his course 
for Spain.* 

CHAPTER II.— [1493.] 

The trade- winds which had been so propitious to Columbus 
ofi his outward voyage, were equally adverse to him on his 
return. The favourable breeze soon died away, and throughout 
the remainder of January there was a prevalence of light 
winds from the eastward, which prevented any great progress. 
He was frequently detained also by the bad sailing of the 
Pinta, the foremast of which was so defective that it could 
carry but little sail. The weather continued mild and plea- 
sant, and the sea so calm, that the Indians whom they were 
taking to Spain would frequently plunge into the water, and 
swim about the ships. They saw many tunny fish, one of 
which they killed, as likewise a large shark; these gave them 
a temporary supply of provisions, of which they soon began 
to stand in need, their sea stock being reduced to bread and 
wine and Agi peppers, which last they had learnt from the 
Indians to use as an important article of food. 

In the early part of February, having run to about the 
thirty-eighth degree of north latitude, and got out of the 
track swept by the trade winds, they had more favourable 
breezes, and were enabled to steer direct for Spain. From 
the frequent changes of their course, the pilots became per- 
plexed in their reckonings, differing widely among them- 
selves, and still more widely from the truth. Columbus, 
beside keeping a careful reckoning, was a vigilant observer 
of those indications furnished by the sea, the air, and the 
sky ; the fate of himself and his ships, in the unknown re- 
gions which he traversed, often depended upon these obser- 
vations ; and the sagacity at which he arrived, in decipherings 
the signs of the elements, was looked upon by the commoii 
seamen as something almost supernatural. In the present 
instance, he noticed where the great bands of floating weeds 
conmienced, and where they finished ; and in emerging from 
among them, concluded himself to be in about the same 
degree of longitude as when he encountered them on his out- 
ward voyage ; that is to say, about two hundred and sixty 
leagues west of Ferro. On the 10th of February, Vicente 

* Joum. of Columb. Navarrete, torn. 1. Las CanaH, Hist Ind., lib. I 
' cap. 77. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 3i, 85. 
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Yanez Pinzon, and the pilots Ruiz and Bartolomeo Roldan, 
who were on board of the admirars ship, examined the charts 
and compared their reckonings to determine their situation, 
but could not come to any agreement. They all supposed 
themselves at least one hundred and fifty leagues nearer Spain 
than what Columbus believed to be the true reckoning, and in 
the latitude of Madeira, whereas he knew them to be nearly 
in a direction for the Azores. He suffered them, however, to 
remain in their error, and even added to their perplexity, that 
they might retain but a conftised idea of the voyage, and he 
alone possess a clear knowledge of the route to the newly- 
^covered countries.* 

On the 12th of February, as they were flattering themselves 
with soon coming in sight of land, the wind came on to blow 
violently, with a heavy sea ; they still kept their course to the 
east, but with great labour and peril. On the following day, 
after sunset, the wind and swell increased ; there were three 
flashes of lightning in the north-north-east, considered by 
Columbus as signals of an approaching tempest. It soon 
burst upon them with frightful violence: their small and 
crazy vessels, open and without decks, were little fitted for 
the wild storms of the Atlantic ; all night they were obliged 
to scud under bare poles. As the morning dawned of the 
14th, there was a transient pause, and they made a little sail; 
but the wind rose again from the south with redoubled vehe- 
mence, raging throughout the day, and increasing in fury in 
the night : while the vessels laboured terribly in a cross sea, 
the broken waves of which threatened at each moment to 
overwhelm them, or dash them to pieces. For three hours, 
they lay to, with just sail enough to keep them above the 
waves ; but the tempest still augmenting, they were obliged 
again to scud before the wind. The Pinta was soon lost sight 
of in the darkness of the night. The admiral kept as much 
as possible to the north-east, to approach the coast of Spain, 
and made signal lights at the mast-head for the Pinta to do the 
same, and to keep in company. The latter, however, from 
the weakness of her foremast, could not hold the wind, and 
was obHged to scud before it, directly north. For some time 
she replied to the signals of the admiral, but her lights gleamed 
more and more distant, until they ceased entirely, and nothing 
more was seen of her. 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 70. 
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Columbus continued to scud all night, full of forebodings of 
the fate of his own vessel, and of fears for the safety of that 
of Pinzcm. As the day dawned, the sea presented a fright- 
fttl waste of wild broken waves, lashed into fiuy by the 
gale ; be looked round anxiously for the Pinta, but she was 
nowhere to be seen. He now made a little sail to keep his 
vessel ahead of the sea, lest its huge waves should breaJc over 
her. As the sun rose, the wind and the waves rose with it, 
and throughout a dreary day, the helpless bar^ was driven 
along by the fury of the tempest. 

Seeing all human skiU baffled and confounded, Ookunbns 
endeavom'ed to propitiate heaven by solemn vows and acts of 
penance. By his orders, a number of beans, equal to the 
number of persons on board, were put into a cap, on oue d 
which was cut the sign of the cross. Each of the crew made 
a Yow, that should he draw forth the marked besm, he would 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Santa Maria de Guadalape> 
bearing a wax taper of five pounds' wei^t. The admiral 
was the first to put in his hand, and the lot fell upon him. 
Prom that moment he considered himsdf a pilgrim, bound to 
perform the vow. Another lot was cast in the same way, for 
a pilgrimage to the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, which fell 
upon a seaman named Pedro de Villa, and the admiral 
engaged to bear the expenses of his journey. A third lot 
was also cast for a pilgrimage to Santa Clara de Moguer, to 
perform a solemn mass, and to watch aU night in the chap^ 
and this likewise fell upon Columbus. 

The tempest still raging with unabated violence, the admiral 
and all the mariners made a vow, that, if spared, wherever 
they first landed, they would go in procession barefooted and 
in their shirts, to offer up prayers and thanksgivings in some 
church dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Beside these general 
acts of propitiation, each one made his private vow, binding 
himself to some pilgrimage^ or vigil, or other rite of penitence 
^d thanksgiving at his ^vourite shrine. The heavens, how- 
ever, seemed deaf to their vows ; the storm grew still more 
wild and frightful, and each man gave himself up for lost. 
The danger of the ship was augmented by the want of ballast, 
the consumption of the water and provisions having lightened 
her so much, that she rolled and tossed about at the m^oy of 
the waves. To remedy this, and to render her more ^ady, 
the admiral ordered that all the empty casks should be filled 
with sea- water, which in some measure gave relief. 
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Jkamg iHsaa long and awful conflict of the elements, the 
miad of ColnmlHis was a prey to the most distressing anxiety. 
He feared that the Pinta had foundered in the storm. In 
sach case the whole history of his discovery, the secret of Hie 
New World, depended npon his own feeble bark, and one 
surge <rf the ocean might bury it for eyer in oblivion. The 
tumult of his thoughts may be jndged froc^i his own letter to 
the sovereigns. " I conld have supported this evil fortune 
with less grief," said he, " had my person alone been in 
jec^ardy, since I am a debtor for my life to the supreme 
Creator, and have at other times been within a step of death. 
Bat it was a cause of infmite sorrow and trouble, to think 
that, aSber having been illuminated fi'om on high with faith 
and certainty to undertake this enteiprise, after having vic- 
tarioudy achieved it, and when on the point of convincing 
my opponents, and securing to your highnesses great glory 
afid vast increase of dominions, it should please the divine 
Majesty to defeat all by my death. It would have been more 
supportable, also, had I not been accompanied by others 
who had been drawn on by my persuasions, and who, in their 
distress, cursed not only the hour of their coming, but the 
fear inspired by my words which prevented their turning 
back, as they had at various times determined. Above all, 
my grief was doubled when I thought of my two sons, whom 
I had left at school in Cordova, destitute, in a strange land, 
without any testimony of the services rendered by their 
fether, which, if kno\vn, might have inclined your highnesses 
to befriend them. And although, on the one hand, I was 
comforted by faith that the Deity would not permit a work of 
such great eataltation to his church, wrought tliiough so many 
troubles and contradictions, to remain imperfect; yet, on the 
other hand, I reflected on my sins, as a punishment for which 
he migbt intend that I should be deprived of the glory which 
would redound to me in this world."* 

In tiie midst of these gloomy apprehensions, an expe- 
dient su^ested itself, by which, though he and his ships 
should perish, the glory of his achievement might survive to 
his name, and its advantages be secured to his sovereigns. 
He wrote on parchment a brief account of his voyage and 
^scovery, and of his having taken possession of the newly- 
found lands in the name of their Catholic majesties. This he 
sealed an^ directed to the king and queen; superscribing a 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 36. 
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promise of a thousand ducats to whomsoever should deliver 
the packet unopened. He then wrapped it io. a waxed cloth, 
which he placed in the centre of a calce of wax, and inclos- 
ing the whole in a large barrel, threw it into the sea, giving 
his men to suppose he was performing some religious vow. 
Lest this memorial should never reach the land, he inclosed a 
copy in a similar manner, and placed it upon the poop, so 
that, should the caravel be swallowed up by the waves, the 
barrel might float off and survive. 

These precautions in some measure mitigated his anxiety, 
and he was still more relieved when, after heavy showers, 
there appeared at sunset a streak of clear sky in the west, 
giving hopes that the wind w^as about to shift to that quarter, 
'rhese hopes were confirmed ; a favourable breeze succeeded, 
but the sea still ran so high and tumultuously, that little sail 
could be carried during the night. 

On the morning of the 15th, at day-break, the cry of land 
was given by Rui Garcia, a mariner in the main-top. The 
transports of the crew, at once more gaining sight of the Old 
World, were almost equal to t^ose experienced on first 
beholding the New. The land bore east-north-east, directly 
over the prow of the caravel; and the usual diversity of 
opinion concerning it arose among the pilots. One thought 
it the island of Madeira; another the rock of Cintra, near 
Lisbon; the most part deceived by their ardent wishes, 
placed it near Spain. Columbus, however, from his private 
reckonings and observations, concluded it to be one of the 
Azores. A nearer approach proved it to be an island: it was 
but five leagues distant, and the voyagers were congratulatiog 
themselves upon the assurance of speedily being in port, when 
the wind veered again to the east-north-east, blowing directly 
from the land, while a heavy sea kept rolling from the west. 

For two days they hovered in sight of the island, vainly 
striving to reach it, or to anive at another island of which 
they caught glimpses occasionally through the mist and rack 
of the tempest. On the evening of the 1 7th they approached 
so near the first island as to cast anchor, but parting their 
cable, had to put to sea again, where they remained beating 
about until the following morning, when they anchored under 
shelter of its northern side. For several days, Columbus had 
been in such a state of agitation and anxiety, as scarcely to 
take food or repose. Although suffering greatly from a gouty 
affection to which he was subject, yet he had maintained his 
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watchful post on deck, exposed to wintry cold, to the pelting 
of the storm, and the drenching surges of the sea. It was 
not until the night of the 17th, that he got a little sleep, 
more from the exhaustion of nature than from any tranquillity 
of mind. Such were the difficulties and perils which attended 
his return to Europe : had one-tenth part of them beset his 
outward voyage, his timid and factious crew would have risen 
in arms against the enterprise, and he never would have dis- 
covered the New World. 

CHAPTER III.— [1493.] 

On sending the boat to land, Columbus ascertained the 
island to be St. Mary's, the most southern of the Azores, and 
a possession of the crown of Portugal. The inhabitants, when 
they beheld the light caravel riding at anchor, were astonished 
that it had been able to live through the gale which had 
raged for fifteen days with unexampled fury ; but when they 
heard from the boat's crew that this tempest- tossed vessel 
brought tidings of a strange country beyond the ocean, they 
were filled with wonder and curiosity. To the inquiries about 
a place where the caravel might anchor securely, they replied 
by pointing out a harbour in the vicinity; but prevailed on 
three of the mariners to remain* on shore, and gratify them 
with further particulars of this unparalleled voyage. 

In the evening, three men of the island hailed the caravel, 
and a boat being sent for them, they brought on board 
fowls, bread, and various refreshments, from Juan de Cas- 
tafieda, governor of the island, who claimed an acquaintance 
with Columbus, and sent him many compliments and con- 
giatulations. He apologized for not coming in person, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, and the distance of his resi- 
dence, but promised to visit the caravel the next morning, 
bringing further refreshments, and the three men, whom he 
still kept with him to satisfy his extreme curiosity respecting 
the voyage. As there were no houses on the neighbouring 
shore, the messengers remained on board all night. 

On the following morning, Columbus reminded his people 
of their vow to perform a pious procession at the first place 
where they should land. On the neighbouring shore, at no 
great distance from the sea, was a small hermitage or chapel 
'ledicated to the Virgin, and he made immediate arrange- 
ments for the performance of the rite. The three messengers, 
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on retnming to the Yillage, sent a priest to perform mass, and 
one-half of the crew lan^ng, walked in procession, barefooted, 
and in their shirts, to the chapel ; while the admiral awaited 
their return, to perform the same ceremony with the reminder. 

An ui^nerous reception, however, awaited the poor tem- 
pest-tossed mariners on their first return to the abode of 
civilized men, far different from the sympathy and hospitality 
they had experienced amone the sa^^ges of the New Worfd. 
Scarcely had they begmi tneir prayers and thanksgivings, 
when the rabble of ^e village, horse and foot, headed by &e 
governor, snrromided the hermitage and took them all pri- 
soners. 

As an intervening point of land hid the hermitage from ibt 
view of the caravel, the admiral remained in ignorance of this 
transaction. When eleven o'clock arrived wifliout the return 
of the pilgrims, he began to fear that they were detained by 
tjie Portuguese, or that the boat had been shattered upon the 
surf-beaten rocks which bordered the island. Weighing 
anchor, therefore, he stood in a direction to commimd a view 
of tfie chapel and the ac^acent shore; whence he beheld a 
number of armed horsemen, who, dismounting, entered the 
boat and made for the caravel. The admiral's ancient sus- 
picions of Portuguese hostility towards himself and his enter- 
prise, were immediately revived; and he ordered his men to 
arm themselves, but to keep out of sight, ready either to 
defend the vessel or surprise the boat. The latter, however, 
approached in a pacific manner; the governor of the idland 
was on board, and coming within hail, demanded assnranee 
of personal safety in case he should enter the caravel. This 
the admiral readily gave, but the Portuguese still continued 
at a wary distance. The indignation of Columbus now broke 
forth; he reproached the governor with his perfidy, and with 
the wrong he did, not merely to the Spanish monardis, but 
to his own sovereign, by such a dishonourable outrage. He 
informed him of his own rank and dignity; displayed his 
letters patent, sealed with the royal seal of Castile, and 
threatened him with the vengeance of his government, Cas- 
ta&eda replied in a vein of contempt and defiance, dedaiing 
that all he had done was in conformity to the commands of 
the king his sovereign. 

After an unprofitable altercation, i^e boat r etur ned io 
8hore> leaving Columbus much perplexed by this unexpected 
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hostility, and fearful tkat a ^ar might have broken out 
between Spain and Portugal during his absence. The next 
day the weather became so tempestuous that they were driven 
from their anchorage, and obliged to stand to sea toward the 
island of St. Michael. For two days Ihe ship contizmed 
beating about in great peril, half of her crew being detained 
on shore, and the greater part of those on board being lands- 
men and Indians, almost equally useless in difBcult navigation. 
Fortunately, although the waves ran high, there were none 
of those cross seas which Imd recently prevailed, otherwise, 
being so feebly manned, the caravel could scarcely have lived 
through the storm. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the weather having moderated, 
Columbns returned to his anchorage at St. Mary's. Shortly 
after his arrival, a boat came off, bringing two priests and a 
notary. After a cautious parley and an assurance of safety, 
they came on board, and requested a sight of the papers of 
Columbus, on the part of Castaneda, assuring him that it was 
the disposition of the governor to render him every service in 
his power, provided he really sailed in service of the Spanish 
sovereigns. Columbus supposed it a manoeuvre of Castaneda 
to cover a retreat from the hostile position he had assumed; 
restraining his indignation, however, and expressing his 
thanks for the friendly disposition of the governor, he showed 
his letters of commission, which satisfied the priests and the 
notary. On the following morning, the boat and mariners 
were Hberated. The latter, during their detention, had col- 
lected information from the inhabitants which elucidated the 
(xmduct of Castaneda. 

The long of Portugal, jealous lest the expedition of Co- 
lumbus might interfere with his own discoveries, had sent 
orders to his commanders of islands and distant ports to seize 
and detain him wherever he should be met with.* In com- 
pliance with these orders, Castaneda had, in the first instance, 
hoped to surprise Columbus in the chapel, and, failing in that 
attempt, had intended to get him in his power by stratagem, 
but was deterred by finding him on his guard. Such was the 
first reception of the admiral on his return to the Old World, 
an earnest of the crosses and troubles with which he was to 
be requited throughout life, for one of the greatest benefits 
that ever man conferred upon his fellow-beings. 

* Iligt. del Almiiante, cap. 89. Las Casas, Hist Ind., lib. L cap. 72. 
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CHAPTER rV.— [1493.] 

Columbus remained two days longer at the island of St. 
Mary's, endeavouring to take in wood and ballast, but was 
prevented by the heavy surf which broke upon the shore. 
The wind veering to the south, and being dangerous for vessels 
at anchor off the island, but favourable for the voyage to 
Spain, he set sail on the 24th of February, and had pleasant 
weather until the 27th, when, being within one hundred and 
twenty-five leagues of Cape St. Vincent, he again encountered 
contrary gales and a boisterous sea. His fortitude was 
scarcely proof against these perils and delays, which appeared 
to increase the nearer he approached his home, and he could 
not help uttering a complaint at thus being repulsed, as it 
were, *' from the very door of the house.'* He contrasted the 
rude storms which raged about the coasts of the Old World, 
with the genial airs, the tranquil seas, and balmy weather 
which he supposed perpetually to prevail about the countries 
he had discovered. " Well," says he, " may the sacred theo- 
logians and sage philosophers declare that the terrestrial 
paradise is in the uttermost extremity of the East, for it is the 
most temperate of regions.'' 

After experiencing several days of stormy and adverse wea- 
ther, about midnight on Saturday, the 2nd of March, the 
caravel was struck by a squall of wind, which rent all her 
sails, and, continuing to blow with resistless violence, obliged 
her to scud under bare poles, threatening her each moment 
with destruction. In this hour of darkness and peril, the 
crew again called upon the aid of Heaven. A lot was cast 
for the performance of a barefooted pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Santa Maria de la Cueva in Jluelva, and, as usual, the lot 
fell upon Columbus. There was something singular in the 
recurrence of this circumstance. Las Casas devoutly considers 
it as an intimation from the Deity to the admiral that these 
storms were all on his account, to humble his pride, and pre- 
vent his arrogating' to himself the glory of a discovery which 
was the work of God, and for which he had merely been 
chosen as an instrument* 

Various signs appeared of the vicinity of land, which they 
supposed must be the coast of Portugal : the tempest, how- 
ever, increased to such a degree, that they doubted whether 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. 1. cap. 73. 
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any of them would survive to reach a port. The whole crew 
made a vow, in case their lives were spared, to fast upon bread 
and water the following Saturday. The turbulence of the 
elements was still greater in the course of the following night. 
The sea was broken, wild, and mountainous ; at one moment 
the light caravel was tossed high in the air, and the next mo- 
ment seemed sinking in a yawning abyss. The rain at times 
fell in torrents, — and the hghtning flashed and thunder pealed 
from various parts of the heavens. 

In the first watch of this fearful night, the seamen gave the 
usually welcome cry of land, but it now only increased the 
general alarm. They knew not where they were, nor where 
to look for a habour ; they dreaded being driven on shore, or 
dashed upon rocks; and thus the very land they had so 
earnestly desired was a terror to them. Taking in sail, there- 
fore, they kept to sea as much as possible, and waited anxiously 
for the morning light. 

At daybreak on the 4th of March, they found themselves 
off the rock of Cintra, at the mouth of the Tagus. Though 
entertaining a strong distrust of the goodwill of Portugal, the 
still prevailing tempest left Columbus no alternative but to 
nm in for shelter; he accordingly anchored about three 
o'clock, opposite to Eastello, to the great joy of the crew, who 
returned thanks to God for their escape from so many perils. 

The inhabitants came off from various parts of the shore, 
congratulating them upon what they considered a miraculous 
preservation. They had been watching the vessel the whole 
morning with great anxiety, and putting up prayers for her 
safety. The oldest mariners of the place assured Colimibus 
they had never known so tempestuous a winter ; many vessels 
had remained for months in port, weather-bound, and there 
had been numerous shipwrecks. 

Immediately on his arrival, Columbus dispatched a courier 
to the king and queen of Spain, with tidings of his discovery. 
He wrote also to the king of Portugal, then at Valparaiso, re- 
questing permission to go with his vessel to Lisbon ; for a 
report had gone abroad that his caravel was laden with gold, 
and he felt insecure in the mouth of the Tagus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a place like Eastello, scantily peopled by needy 
and adventurous inhabitants. To prevent any misimder- 
standing as to the nature of his voyage, he assured the king 
that he had not been on the coast of Guinea, nor to any other 
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of the Portuguese colonies, bat had come £rom Cipango and 
the extremity of India, which he had discovered by sailing to 
the irest. 

On the followHig day, Don Alonzo de Acnna, the captain of 
a large Portnguese man-of-war, stationed at Kastello, snm- 
moned Columbus on board his ship, to give an account of him- 
self and his vessel. The latter asserted his rights and dignities 
as admiral of the Castilian sovereigns, and refused to leave his 
vessel, or to send any one in his j^ace. No sooner, however, 
did the commander learn his rank, and the extra<»:dinary 
nature of his voyage, than he came to the caravel wit& great 
sound oi drums, fifes, and trumpets, manifesting the courtesy 
of a brave and generous spoit, and making the fullest offer 
of his services. 

When the tidings reached Lisbon of this wonderful bark, 
anchored in the Tagus, fieighted with the people and pro- 
ductions of a newly discovered world, the eflfeet may be more 
easily conceived than described. Lisbon, for nearly a century, 
had derived its chief glory from its maritime discoveries, but 
here was an achievement that eclipsed them all. Curiosity 
could scarcely have been more excited had the vessel come 
freighted with the wonders of another planet. For several 
days the Tagus presented a gay and mo^Tng picture, covered 
with barges and boats of every kind, swarming round the 
caravel. From morning till night the vessel was thronged 
with visitors, among whom were cavaliers of high distinction, 
Bsad various officers of the crown. All hung with rapt atten- 
tion upcm the accounts given by Columbus and his crew of the 
events of their voyage, and of the New World they had dis- 
cova'ed, and gazed with insatiable curiosity upon the specimens 
of unknown plants and animals, but above all, upon the In- 
dians, so different from any race of men hitherto known. 
Some were filled with generous enthusiasm at the idea of a 
discovery so sublime and so beneficial to mankind ; tlie avarice 
of others was inflamed by the description of wild imappro- 
priated regions, teeming with gold, with pearls and spices ; 
while others repined at the incredulity of the king and his 
councillors, by which so immense an acquisition had been for. 
ever lost to Portugal. 

On the 8th of March, a cavalier, called Don Martin de No- 
rona, came with a letter from King John, congratulating 
Columbus on his arrival, and inuting him to the court, which 
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was then at Valpamso, aWat nine leagues from Lisbon. The 
kingy with lus usual ms^ificence, issued orders at the same 
time that everything which the admiral required for himself, 
his crew, or his vessel, should be furnished pitxnptly and 
abondautly, without cost. 

Columbus would gladly have declined the royal invitation, 
feeling diistrust of the good Daith of the king, but tempestuous 
weather had placed him in his power, and he thouight it 
pirud»it to avoid all appearanee of suspicion. He set forth, 
tlakeref<Bre, that very evening for Valparaiso, accompanied by 
his pilot. The £rst night hs slept at Sacamben, where pre- 
parations had been made for his honourable entertainment. 
The weather being rainy, he did not reach Valparaiso until 
the following night. On approaching the royal residence, 1^ 
principal cavaliers of the king's household came forth to meet 
him, and attended him with great ca^mony to the palace. 
His reception by the monarch was worthy of an enlightened 
prince* He ordered him to seat himseK in his presence, an 
honour only granted to perscms of royal dignity, and after 
many ccmgiutulations <m the result of his enterprise, assured 
him thai everything in his kingdom that c(Mald be of service 
to his sovereigns or himself was at his command. 

A long conversation ensued, in which Columbus gave an 
account of his voyage, and of the countries he had discovered. 
The king hstened with much seeming pleasure, but with 
secret grief and morti&cation ; reflecting that this splendid 
enterprise had once been ofiSared to himself, and had been 
rejected. A casual observation showed what was passing in 
his thoughts. He expressed a douot whether the discovery 
did not really appertain to the crown of Portugal, according 
to the capitulations of the treaty of 1479 with the Castilian 
sovereigns. Colimibus replied that he had never seen those 
csapitulotions, njor knew anything of their nature : his orders 
had been not to go to La Mina, nor the coast of Guinea, which 
orders he had carefully observed. The king made a gracious 
reply, expressing himself satisfied that he had acted correctly, 
dnd persuaded tbat these matters would be readily adjusted 
between the two powers without the need of timpires. On 
dismisi^ng Columbus for the night, he gave him in charge as 
guest to the prior of Crato, the principal personage present, 
by whom he was honourably and hospitably entertoined. 

On the following day the king made many minute inquiries 
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as to the soil, productions, and people of the newly-discovered 
countries, and the route taken in the voyage ; to all which 
Columbus gave the fullest replies, endeavouring to show in 
the clearest manner that these were regions heretofore imdis- 
covered and unappropriated by any Christian power. StiU 
the king was uneasy lest this vast and undefined discovery 
should in some way interfere with his own newly acquired 
territories. He doubted whether Colimibus had not found a 
short way to those very countries which were the object of his 
own expeditions, and which were comprehended in the papal 
bull, granting to the crown of Portugal all the lands which it 
should discover from Cape Non to the Indies. 

On suggesting these doubts to his councillors, they eagerly 
confirmed them. Some of these were the very persons who 
had once derided this enterprise, and scoffed at Columbus as a 
dreamer. To them, its success was a source of confusion ; 
and the return of Columbus, covered with glory, a deep humi- 
liation. Incapable of conceiving the high and generous 
thoughts which elevated him at that moment above all mean 
considerations, they attributed to all his actions the most petty 
and ignoble motives. His rational exultation was construed 
into an insulting triumph, and they accused him of assuming 
a boastful and vainglorious tone, when talking with the king 
of his discovery ; as if he would revenge himself upon the 
monarch for having rejected his propositions.* With the 
greatest eagerness, therefore, they sought to foster the doubts 
which had spnmg up in the royal mind. Some who had seen 
the natives brought in the caravel, declared that their colour, 
hair, and manners, agreed with the descriptions of the people 
of that part of India which lay within the route of the Portu- 
guese discoveries, and which had been included in the papal 
bull. Others observed that there was but little distance 
between the Terceira Islands, and those which Columbus had 
discovered, and that the latter, therefore, clearly appertained 

• Vasconcelos, Vida de D. Juan II., lib. vi. The Portuguese his- 
torians in general charge Columbus with having conducted himself 
loftily, and talking in vaunting terms of his discoveries, in his conver- 
sations with the king. It is evident their information must have been 
derived from prejudiced courtiers. Faria y Souza, in his Europa For- 
tuguesa (Parte iii. cap. 4), goes so far as to say that Columbus entered 
into the port of Rastello merely to make Portugal sensible, by the sight 
of the trophies of his discovery, how much she had lost by not acceptin|p 
his propositions. 
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to Portugal. Seeing tlie king much perturbed in spirit, some 
even went so far as to propose, as a means of impeding the 
prosecution of these enterprises, that Columbus should be 
assassinated ; declaring that he deserved death for attempting 
to deceive and embroil the two nations, by his pretended dis- 
coveries. It was suggested that his assassination might easily 
be accomplished without incurring any odium; advantage 
might be taken of his lofty deportment to pique his pride, 
provoke him into an altercation, and then dispatch him as if 
in casual and honourable encoimter. 

It is difficult to believe that such wicked and dastardly 
counsel could have been proposed to a monarch so upright as 
John II., but the fact is asserted by various historians, Portu- 
guese as well as Spanish,* and it accords with the perfidious 
advice formerly given to the monarch in respect to Columbus. 
There is a spurious loyalty about courts, which is often prone 
to prove its zeal by its baseness ; and it is the weakness of 
kings to tolerate the grossest faults when they appear to arise 
from personal devotion. 

. Happily, the king had too much magnanimity to adopt the 
iniquitous measure proposed. He did justice to the great 
merit of Columbus, and honoured him as a distinguished 
benefactor of mankind ; and he felt it his duty, as a generous 
prince, to protect all strangers driven by adverse fortune to 
his ports. Others of his council suggested a more bold and 
martial line of policy. They advised that Columbus should 
be permitted to return to Spain ; but that, before he could fit 
out a second expedition, a powerful armament should be dis- 
patched, under the guidance of two Portuguese mariners who 
had sailed with the admiral, to take possession of the newly- 
discovered country ; possession being after all the best title, 
and an appeal to arms the clearest mode of settling so doubt- 
fvl a question. 

This counsel, in which there was a mixture of courage and 
craft, was more relished by the king, and he resolved privately, 
but promptly, to put it in execution, fixing upon Don Fran- 
cisco de Almeida, one of the most distinguished captains of 
the age, to command the expedition.! 

* Yasconcelos, Vida del Eel, Don Juan II., lib. vi. Garcia de 
Kesende, Yida do Dom Joam II. Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. 1. cap. 74. 
MS. 

t Vasconcelos, lib. vi. 

2C 
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Jn the meantixne, Columbus, after being tceated with distini-- 
guished attention, was escorted back tohisship by Bon A^rtin 
de Norona, and a numerous train of cayaliers of the court, 
a mule being provided for himself, and another for his pilot, 
to whom the king made a present of twenty espadinas, or 
ducats of gold.* On his way, Columbus stopped at the 
monastery of San Antonio, at Villa Franca^ to yisdt the queen, 
who had expressed an earnest wish to see this extraordinary 
and enterprising man, whose achieyement was the theme 
of every tongue. He found her attended by a few of her 
favourite ladies,^ and experienced the most flattering reception. 
Her majesty made him relate the principal events of his voyage, 
and describe the countries he had found ; and she and her 
ladies hung with eager curiosity upon his narration. That 
night he slept at Llandra, and being on the point of depart- 
ing in the morning, a servant of the king arrived, to attend 
him to the frontier, if he preferred to return to Spain by land, 
and to provide horsea, lodgings, and eyerythi.^ he might 
stand in need of, at the royal expense. The weather, how- 
ever, having moderated, he preferred returning in his caravel. 
Putting to sea, therefore, on tlie 13th of March, he arrived 
safely at the bar of Saltes on sunrise on the 15th, and at 
mid-day entered the harbour of Palos ; whence he had sailed 
on the 3rd of August in the preceding year, having taken 
not quite seven months and a half to accomplish this most 
momentous of all maritime enterprises-! 

CHAPTER Y.— [1493.] 

The triumphant return of Columbus was a prodigious 
event in the history of the little port of Palos, where every- 
body was more or less interested in the fate of his expedition. 
The most important and wealthy sea captains of the place 
had engaged in it, and scarcely a family but had some relative 
or friend among the navigators. The departure of the ships 
upon what appeared a chimerical and desperate cruise, had 
spread gloom and dismay over the place, and the storms 

♦ Twenty-eight dollars in gold of tibe present day, and equivalent 
to seventy-four dollars^ considering the depreciation of the precious 
metals. 

+ Works generally consulted in this chapter: — Las Casas, Hist. Ind., 
lib. i. cap. 17 ; Hist, del Almirante, cap. 39, 40, 41 ; Journal of Columh., 
Navarrete, torn. i. 
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which had raged throughout the winter had heightened the. 
public despondency. Many lamtented their friends as lost, 
while imagination lent mysterious honrors to their fate, pic- 
turing them as driven about over wild and desert wastea of 
water without a shore, or as perishing amidst rocks, and quick- 
sands, and whirlpools, or a prey to those monsters of the deep 
with which credulity peopled every distant and unfre-. 
quented sea. There was something more awful in such a. 
mysterious fate than in death itself, under any defined azfcd 
ordinary form.* 

Great was the agitation of the inhabitants, therefore, when 
they beheld one of the ships standing up the river ; but when 
they learnt that she returned in triumph from the discovery of a 
world, the whole community broke forth into transports of joy. 
The bells were rung, the shops shut, all business was sus- 
pended ; for a time there was nothing but hurry and tumult. 
Some were anxious to know the fate of a relative, others of a 
friend, and all to learn the particulars of so wonderful a 
voyage. When Columbus landed, the multitude thronged to 
see and welcome him, and a grand procession was formed to 
the principal church, to return thanks to God for so signal a 
discovery made by the people of that place,— forgetting, in 
their exultation, the thousand difficulties they had thrown in 
the way of the enterprise. Wherever Columbus passed he 
was hailed with diouts and acclamations. What a contrast 
to his departure a few months before, followed by murmurs 
and execrations ; or, rather, what a contrast to his first anival 
at Palos, a poor pedestrian, craving bread and water for his 
child at the gate of a convent ! 

Understanding that the court was at Barcelona, he felt dis^ 
posed to proceed thither immediately in his caravel ; reflecting, 
however, on the dangers and disasters he had already 
experienced on the seas, he resolved to proceed by 
land. He despatched a letter to the king and queen, inform- 
ing them of his arrival, and soon after departed for' Seville to 
await their orders, taking with him six of the natives whom 

* In the maps and charts of those times, and even in those of a much 
later date, the variety of formidable and hideous monsters depicted in 
all remote parts of the ocean, evince the terrors and dangers with 
which the imagination clothed it. The same may also be said of distant 
and unknown lands ; the remote parts of Asia and Africa haye monstera 
depicted in them which it would be difiicult to trace to any originals in 
natural history. 

M 2 
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he had brought from the New World. One had died at sea, 
and three were left ill at Palos. 

It is a singular coincidence, which appears to be well 
authenticated, that on the very evening of the arrival of 
Columbus at Palos, and while the peals of triumph were still 
ringing from its towers, the Pinta, commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzou, likewise entered the river. After her separa- 
tion from the admiral in the storm, she had been driven before 
the gale into the Bay of Biscay, and had made the port of 
Bayonne. Doubting whether Columbus had survived the 
tempest, Pinzon had immediately written to the sovereigns, 
giving information of the discovery he had made, and had 
requested permission to come to court, and communicate the 
particulars in person. As soon as the weather permitted, he 
had again set sail, anticipating a triumphant reception in his 
native port of Palos. When, on entering the harbour, he 
beheld the vessel of the admiral riding at anchor, and learnt 
the enthusiasm with which he had been received, the heart 
of Pinzon died within him. It is said that he feared to meet 
Columbus in this hour of his triumph, lest he should put him 
imder arrest for his desertion on the coast of Cuba ; but he 
was a man of too much resolution to indulge in such a fear. 
It is more probable that a consciousness of his misconduct 
made him unwilling to appear before the public in the midst 
of their enthusiasm for Columbus, and perhaps he sickened 
at the honours heaped upon a man whose superiority he had 
been so unwilling to acknowledge. Getting into his boat, 
therefore, he landed privately, and kept out of sight until he 
heard of the admiral's departure. He then returned to his 
home, broken in health and deeply dejected, considering all 
the honours and eulogiums heaped upon Columbus as so 
many reproaches on himself. The reply of the sovereigns to 
his letter at length arrived. It was of a reproachful tenor, 
and forbade his appearance at coui*t. This letter completed 
his himiili^tion ; the anguish of his feelings gave virulence to 
his bodily malady, and in a few days he died, a victim to deep 
chagrin.* 

Let no one, however, indulge in harsh censures over the 
grave of Pinzon ! His merits and services are entitled to the 
highest praise ; his errors should be regarded with indulgence. 

* MxiLoz, Hist. N. Mundo, lib. iv. § 14. Charlevoix, Hist. St. DomiDu, 
lib. ii. 
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He was one of the foremost in Spain to appreciate the 
project of Columbus, -animating him by his concun-ence, 
and aiding him with his purse when poor and unknown at 
Palos. He afterwards enabled him to procure and fit out 
ships when even the mandates of the sovereigns were ineffec- 
tual, and finally embarked in the expedition with his brothers 
and his friends, staking life, property, everything upon the event- 
He thus entitled himself to participate largely in the glory of 
this immortal enterprise ; but unfortunately, forgetting for a 
moment the grandeur of the cause, and the implicit obedience 
due to his commander, he yielded to the incitements of self- 
interest, and conunitted that act of insubordination which has 
cast a shade upon his name. In extenuation of his fault, 
however, may be alleged his habits of command, which ren- 
dered him impatient of control, his consciousness of having 
rendered great services to the expedition, and of possessing 
property in the ships. That he was a man of great profes- 
sional merit is admitted by aU his contemporaries ; liat he 
naturally possessed generous sentiments and an honourable 
ambition, is evident from the poignancy with which he felt 
the disgrace drawn on him by his misconduct. A mean man 
would not have fallen a victim to self-upbraiding for having 
been convicted of a mean action. His story shows how one 
lapse from duty may counterbalance the merits of a thousand 
services ; how one moment of weakness may mar the beauty 
of a whole life of virtue ; and how important it is for a man, 
under all circumstances, to be true, not merely to others, but 
to himself.* 

* After a lapse of years^ the descendants of the Pinzons made 
strenuous representations to the crown of the merits and services of 
their &mily, endeavouring to prove, among other things, that but for 
the aid and encouragement of Martin Alonzo and his brothers, Colum- 
bus would never have made his discovery. Some of the testimony ren- 
dered on this and another occasion was rather extravagent and absurd, 
as will be shown in another part of this work. [Vide Illustrations, 
article "Martin Alonzo Pinzon."] The Emperor Charles V., how- 
ever, taking into consideration the real services of the brothers in 
the first voyage, and the subsequent expeditions and discoveries of 
that able and intrepid navigator Vincente raflcz Pinzon, granted to the 
family the well-merited rank and privileges of Hidalguiat & degree of 
nobility which constituted them noble hidalgos, with the right of pre- 
fixing the title of Don to their names. A coat-of-arms was also given 
them, emblematical of their services as discoverers. These privileges 
and arms are carefully preserved by the family at the present day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tsfi letter of Coliimbas to the Spsiiish monarchs had pro* 
dticed the greatei^ sensation ateourt. The event he annouxrced 
was iconsidei'ed the most extraordibEary of their prosperous 
reign, >and following so elose xcpon the conquest of Gk^nada, 
was p'onoTOiced a signal mark of divine favour for that 
triumph aclueved in the cause of the true faith. The sove- 
reigns themselves were for a time dazzled by this sudden and 
ottSy ficquidtion of a new empire, of inde&nite extent, and 
apparently boundless wealth ; and their first idea was to 
secure it beyond the reach of dispute* Shortly after his 
arrival in Seville, Columbus received a letter from them 
expressing their great delight, and requesting him to repair 
immediately to couxt, to concert plans for a second and more 
extensive expedition. As the summer, the time fevourable 
for a voyage, was approaching, they desired him to make any 
atrai^ements at Seville, or elsewhere, that might hasten the 
expedition^ and to inform them, by the return of the courier, 
what was to be done on their part. l%is letter was addressed 
to him by the title of " Don Christopher Columbus, om* 
admiral of the Ocean sea, and vioer^ and governor of the 
islands discovered in tlie Indies;" at the same time he was 
preOQEiised still ^r^er irewards. Columbus lost no time in 
complying with the commands of the sovereigns. He sent a 
meqguorandum of the ships, men, 'and munitions requisite, and 

The Pinzons at present reside principally in the little city of Moguer, 
about a league from Palos^ and possess vineyards and estates about the 
neighbourhood. They are in -easy, if not affluent circumstances, and 
inhabit the best houses in Mogner. Here they have continued, from 
generation to generation, since the time of the discoyeiy, filling places 
of public trust and dignity, enjoying the good opinion .and good-will 
of their fellow-citizens, and flourishing in nearly the same state in 
which they were found by Columbus, on his first vasit to Palos. It is 
rare, indeed, to find a family, in this fluctuating world, so little Ghanged 
by the revolutions of nearly three centuries and a half. 

Whatever Palos may have been in the time of Oolumbns, it is nofr a 
paltry village of about four hundred inhabitants, who subsist chiefly by 
labouring in the fields and vineyards. The convent of La Rabida still 
exists, but is inhabited merely by two friars, with a noviciate and a 
iay brother. It is situated on a hill, sarromded by a scattered forest 
^f ^ne trees, and overlooks the low sandy country of the sea^coasty and 
the wfaKliBgs of the river by which Cf^tflabns «Uliesd fort^ upon like 
ocean. 
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having made such dispositioiis atSeville as circumstances per- 
mitted, set out for -Barcelona, taking witii him the six Indians 
and the «YariotB ouriosities and productions broi^ht from the 
^ew 'Woirld. 

The fame of his discoveFy had resounded throughout the 
nation, and as his route hiy through several of the linest and 
most popuh>us provinces of Spain, his journey appeared like 
the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the country 
poured fortii its inhabitants, who lined the road and thronged 
the villages. The streets, windows, and balconies of the 
towns were filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acdamations. His journey was continually impeded by the 
.multitude pressing to gain a sight of him and of the Indians, 
ivho were regarded with as much astonishment as if they 
had been natives of another planet. It was impossible to 
satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed him and his 
attendants at every stage with innumerable questions ; popular 
rumour, as usual, thad'jexaggerated the truth, and had filled 
the newly-found country with all kinds of wonders. 

About the middle of April Columbus arrived at Barcelona, 
where every preparation had been made to give him a solemn 
and magnificent reception. The beauty and serenity of the 
weather in that genial season and favoured cHmate contributed 
to give splendour to this memorable ceremony. As he drew 
near the place, many of the youthfiil courtiers and hidalgos 
together with a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to 
meet and welcome him. His entitince into this noble city has 
been compared to one of those trimnphs which the Romans 
were accustomed to decree to conquerors. First were paraded 
•the Indians, ipainted according to their savage fashion, and 
decorated with their national ornaments of gold. After these 
were borne various kinds of live pan'ots, together with stuffed 
•birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants sup- 
posed to be of precious qualities ; while great care was taken 
to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, 
and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea of 
the wealth of the newly-discovered regions. After this, fol- 
lowed Columbus on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant 
-cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets were almost im- 
passable £rom tiie countless multitude ; the windows and bal- 
conies were crowded with the fairj the very roo& were 
oovered with spectators. It seemed as if the public eye could 
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not be sated with gazing on these trophies of an un- 
known world, or on the remarkable maa by whom it had 
been discovered. There was a sublimity in this event that 
mingled a solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked 
upon as a vast and signal dispeilsation of Providence in 
reward for the piety of Ihe monarchs ; and the majestic and 
venerable appearance of the discoverer, so different from the 
youth and buoyancy generally expected from roving enter- 
prise, seemed in harmony with the grandeur and dignity of 
his achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the 
sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in public 
under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast and splendid 
saloon. Here the king and queen awaited his arrival, seated* 
in state, with the Prince Juan beside them, and attended by 
the dignitaries of their court, and the principal nobility of 
Castile, Valentia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all impatient to 
behold the man who had conferred so incalculable a benefit 
upon the nation. At length Columbus entered the hall, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says 
Las Casas, he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding 
person, which with his coimtenance, rendered venerable by 
his gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of a senator 
of Rome : a modest smile lighted up his features, showing 
that he enjoyed the state and glory in which he came ;* and 
certainly nothing could be more deeply moving to a mind 
inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of having greatly 
deserved, than these testimonials of the admiration and grati- 
tude of a nation, or rather of a world. As Columbus 
approached, the sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of 
the highest rank. Bending his knees, he offered to kiss their 
hands ; but there was some hesitation on their part to permit 
this act of homage. Raising him in the most gracious manner, 
they ordered him to seat himself in their presence, a rare 
honour in this proud and punctilious court.f 

At their request he now gave an account of the most 
striking events of his voyage, and a description of the islands 
discovered. He displayed specimens of unkno\\Ti birds, and 
other animals; of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic 
virtues ; of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 78, MS. 

t Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 78. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 81» 
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into barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the natives of these 
countries, who were objects of intense and inexhaustible 
interest. All these he pronounced mere harbingers of greater 
discoveries yet to be made, which would add realms of incal- 
culable wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and whole 
nations of proselytes to the true faith. , 

When he had finished, the sovereigns sank on their knees, 
and raising their clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled 
with tears of joy and gratitude, poured forth thanks and 
praises to God for so great a providence : all present followed 
their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded that 
splendid assembly, and prevented all common acclamations of 
triumph. The anthem Te Deum Laudamus^ chanted by the 
choir of the royal chapel, with the accompaniment of instru- 
ments, rose in full body of sacred harmony, bearing up, as it 
were, the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, "so 
that," says the venerable Las Casas, " it seemed as if in that 
^ hour they commujiicated with celestuil delights. ' ' Such was the 
solemn and pious manner in which tne brilliant court of Spain 
celebrated this sublime event ; offering up a grateful tribute 
of melody and praise, and giving glory to God for the disco- 
very of another world. 

When Columbus retired from the royal presence, he was 
attended to his residence by all the court, and followed by the 
shouting populace. For many days he was the object of 
universal curiosity, and wherever he appeared, was surroimded 
by an admiring multitude. 

While his mind was teeming with glorious anticipations, 
his pious scheme for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre was 
not forgotten. It has been shown that he suggested it to the 
Spanish sovereigns at the time of first malang his proposi- 
tions, holding it forth as the great object to be effected by 
the profits of his discoveries. Flushed with the idea of the 
vast wealth now to accrue to himself, he made a vow to 
furnish vrithin seven years an army, consisting of four thou- 
sand horse and fifty thousand foot, for the rescue of the holy 
sepulchre, and a similar force within the five following years. 
This vow was recorded in one of his letters to the sovereigns, 
to which he refers, but which is no longer extant ; nor is it 
certain whether it was made at the end of his first voyage, or 
at a subsequent date, when the magnitude and wealthy result 
of his discoveries became more fully manifest. He often 
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alludes to it vaguely in his writings, and he refers to it kc- 
pressly in a letter to Pope Alexander TI., written in 1602, 
in which he accounts also for its non-fuMment. It is 
essential to a full comprehension of the character and motives 
of Columbus, that this visionary project should be borne in 
recollection. It will be found to have entwined itself in his 
mind with his enterprise of discovery, and that a holy crusade 
was to be the consummation of those divine purposes, for 
which he considered himself selected by heaven as an agent. 
It shows how much his mind was elevated above selfish and 
•mercenary views — ^how it was 'filled with those devout and 
•heroic schemes, which in the time of the crusades had in- 
flamed the thoughts, and directed the enterprises df the 
bravest warriors and most iUustrious prmces. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The joy occasioned by the great discovery of Columbus 
was not confined to Bp^; the tidings were spread £ax and 
wide by the communiealions of ambassadors, the corres- 
pondence of the learned, the negociations of merchants, and 
the reports of travellers, and the whole civilized world was 
filled with wonder and delight. How gratifying would it have 
been, had the press at that time, as at present, poured forth 
its daily tide Of speculation on every passing occurrence ! 
With what eagerness should we seek to know the first ideas 
and emotions of the public, on an event so unlooked-for and 
sublime ! Even the first announcements of it by contem- 
porary writers, though brief and incidental, derive interest 
from being written at the time ; and from showing the casual 
way in which such great tidbigs were conveyed about ihe 
world. Allegretto AUegretti, in his anuals of Sienna for 
1493, mentions it as just made known there by the letters of 
their merchants who were in Spain, and by the mouths of 
various travellers.* The news was brought to Genoa by the 
return of her ambassadors, Prancisco Jtf archesi and Giovanni 
Antonio Grimaldi, and was recorded amoug the triumphant 
events of the yearif for the xepublic, cthough she may have 
sHghted the opportunity of making herself mistress of the 
discovery, has ever since been tenacious of the ^ory of 

* Diarj Senesi de Alleg. AUegretti. "Muratori, Itil. Script, torn 
xstii. 
t {FogUeta, Istoria de Genova, lib. 11. 
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having given birth to tfee discorerer. The tidings were soon 
carried to England, which as yet was but a maritime power 
of inferior importance. They caused, however, maich wimder 
in London, and great talk and admiration in the c^art of 
Henry VII., where the discovery was pronounced *' a thing 
more divine than human/' We have this on the authcHrity 
of Sebastian Cabot himself, the future diseoverer 'of the 
northern continent of America, who was in London at the 
tinfte, and was inspired by the event with a generous spirit of 
emulation.* 

Every member of civilized society, in fact, rejoiced in the 
occurrence, as one in which he was more or less interested. 
To some it opened a new and unbounded field of inquiry; to 
others of enterprise ; and every one awaited with intense 
eagerness the further development of this unknown world, still 
covered -with mystery, the partial glimpses of which were so 
full of wonder. We have a brief testimony of the emotions 
of the learned in a letter, written at the time, by Peter 
Martjrr to his friend Pomponius Laetns. " You tell me, my 
amiable Pomponius," he writes, ** that you leaped for joy, 
and that your delight was mingled with tears, when you read 
my epistle, certifying to you the hitherto hidden world of 
the antipodes. You have felt and acted as became a man 
eminent for learning, for I can conceive no aliment more 
delicious than such tidings to a cultivated and ingenuous 
mind. I feel a wonderful exultation of spirits when I con- 
verse with intelligent men who have returned from these 
regions. It is like an accession of wealth to a miser. Our 
minds, soiled and debased by the common concerns of life 
«nd the vices erf «ociety, become elevated and ameliorated by 
contemplating such glorious events."f 

Notwithstanding this universal enthusiasm, however, no 
one was aware of the real importance of the discovery. No 
one had an idea that this was a totally distinct portion of the 
globe, separated by oceans from the ancient world. The opi- 
nion of Columbus was universally adopted, that Cuba was the 
<md of the Asiatic continent, and that the adjacent islands 
were in the Indian seas. This agreed with the opinions of the 
'ffiicients, heretofore cited, about the moderate distance from 
Spain to the extremity of India, sailing westwardly. The 

* Hackluyt, Collect. Voyages, vol. iii. p. 7. 
t Letters of P. Martyr, let. 163. 
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parrots were also thought to resemble those described by 
Pliny, as abounding in the remote parts of Asia. The lands, 
therefore, which Columbus had visited were called the West 
Indies; and as he seemed to have entered upon a vast region 
of unexplored countries, existing in a state of nature, the 
whole received the comprehensive appellation of " The New 
World." 

During the whole of his sojourn at Barcelona, the sove- 
reigns took every occasion to bestow on Columbus personal 
marks of their high consideration. He was admitted at all 
times to the royal presence, and the queen delighted to con- 
verse with him on the subject of his enterprises. The king, 
too, appeared occasionally on horseback, with Prince Juan on 
one side, and Columbus on the other. To perpetuate in his 
femily the glory of his achievement, a coat of arms was 
assigned him, in which the royal arms, the castle and lion, 
were quartered with his proper bearings, which were a group 
of islands surrounded by waves. To thc3se arms was after- 
wards annexed the motto: 

A Castilla y & Leon, « 

Kuevo mundo dio Colon. 

(To Castile and Leon 
Columbus gave a new world.) 

The pension which had been decreed by the sovereigns to 
him who in the first voyage should discover land, was ad- 
judged to Columbus, for having first seen the light on the 
shore. It is said that the seaman who first descried the land, 
was so incensed at being disappointed of what he conceived 
his merited reward, that he renounced his coimtry and his 
faith, and going into Africa turned Mussulman ; an anecdote 
which rests merely on the authority of Oviedo,* who is ex- 
tremely incorrect in his narration of this voyage, and inserts 
many falsehoods told him by the enemies of the admiral. 

It may, at first sight, appear but little accordant with the 
acknowledged magnanimity of Columbus, to have borne away 
the prize from this poor sailor, but this was a subject in which 
his whole ambition was involved, and he was doubtless proud 
of the honour of being personally the discoverer of the land 
as well as projector of the enterinise. 

* Oviedo, Cronica de las Indias, lib. 11. cap. 2. 
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Next to the countenance shown him by the king and queen, 
may be mentioned that of Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, the 
grand cardinal of Spain, and first subject of the realm; a man 
whose elevated character for piety, learning, and high prince- 
like qualities, gave signal value to his favours. He invited 
Columbus to a banquet, where he assigned him the most 
honourable place at table, and had him served with the cere- 
monials which in those punctilious times were observed 
towards sovereigns. At this repast is said to have occurred 
the well-known anecdote of the egg. A shallow courtier 
present, impatient of the honours paid to Columbus, and 
meanly jealous of him as a foreigner, abruptly asked him 
whether he thought that, in case he had not discovered the 
Indies, there were not other men in Spain, who would have 
been capable of the enterprise? To this Columbus made no 
immediate reply, but, taking an e^, invited the company to 
make it stand on one end. Every one attempted it, but in 
Tain ; whereupon he struck it upon the table so as to break 
the end, and left it standing on the broken part; illustrating 
in this simple manner, that when he had once shown the way 
to the New World, nothing was easier than to follow it.* 

The favour shown Columbus by the sovereigns, insured 
him for a time the caresses of the nobility, for in a court 
every one vies with his neighbour in lavishing attentions upon 
the man " whom the king delighteth to honour.'* Columbus 
bore all these caresses and distinctions with becoming 
modesty, though he must have felt a proud satisfaction in the 
idea that they had been wrested, as it were, from the nation 
by his courage and perseverance. One can hardly recognize 
in the individual thus made the companion of princes, and 
the theme of general wonder and admiration, the same 
obscure stranger who but a short time before had been a com- 
mon scoff and jest in this very court, derided by some as an 
adventurer, and pointed at by others as a madman. Those 
who had treated him with contumely during his long course 
of solicitation, now sought to efface the remembrance of it 
by adulations. Every one who had given him a little cold 

* This anecdote rests on the authority of the Italian historian Benzonl 
(lib. i. p. 12, ed. Venetia, 1572). It has been condemned as trivial, 
bat the simplicity of the reproof constitutes its severity, and was cha- 
racteristic of the practical sagacity of Columbus. The universal popu- 
larity of the anecdote is a proof of its merit. 
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countenance, or a few courtly raiiles, now aarrogated to liim- 
self the credit of having been a patron, and of having pro- 
moted the discovery of the New World. Scarce a great 
man about the court, but has been enrolled by his historian 
or biographer aihcmg the bene&ctors of Columbus; though, 
liad one-tenth part of this boasted patronage been really 
exerted, he would never have had to linger seven years soli* 
citing for an armament of three caravels. Columbus knew 
well the weakness of> the patronage that had been given him. 
The only friends mentioned by him with gratitude, in his 
after letters, as having been really zealous and effective, were 
those two worthy friars, Diego de Deza, afterwards bishop of 
Palencia and Seville, and Juan Perez, the prior of the con- 
vent of La Rabida. 

Thus honoured by the sovereigns, courted by the great, 
idolized by the people, Columbus, for a time, drank the 
honeyed draught of popularity, before enmity and detraction 
had time to drug it with bitterness. His discovery burst with 
such sudden splendour upon the world, as to dazzle envy 
itself, and to call forth the general acclamations of mankind. 
Well would it be for the honour of human nature, could 
history, like romance, close with the consummation of the 
hero's wishes; we should then leave Columbus in the full 
fruition of great and well-merited prosperity. But his history 
is destined to furnish another proof, if proof be wanting, of 
the inconstancy of public favour, even when won by distin- 
guished services. No greatness was ever acquired by more 
incontestable, unalloyed, and exalted benefits rendered to 
mankind, yet none ever drew on its possessor more unremitting 
jealousy and defamation, or involved him in more unmerited 
distress and difficulty. Thus it is with illustrious merit : its 
very effulgence draws forth the rancorous passions of low and 
grovelling minds, which too often have a temporary influence 
in obscuring it to the world; as the sun emerging with full 
splendour into the heavens, calls up, by the very fervour of 
its rays, the rank and noxious vapours which, for a time, 
becloud its glory. 

CHAPTER VIII.— [1493.] 

In the midst of their rejoicings, the Spanish sovereigns lost 
no time in taking every measure necessary to secure their new 
acquisitions. Although it was supposed that the countries 
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just diseovered were part of the territories of tlie Great Eliaii» 
and of other oriental princes, considerahly advanced in ciyiliza«- 
tion, yet there does not appear to have been the least doubt 
of the right of their Catholic majesties to take possession of 
them. During the crusades, a doctrine had been established 
among Christian princes extremely fiivourable to their ambi- 
tious designs. According to this, they had the right to invade, 
ravage, and seize upon Ihe territories of all infidel nations, 
under the plea of defeating the enemies of Christ, and extend- 
ing the sway of his church on earth. In conformity to the 
same doctrine, the pope, from his supreme authority over all 
temporal things, was considered as empowered to dispose of 
all heathen lands to such potentates as would engage to reduce 
them to the dominion of the church, and to propagate the 
true faith among their benighted inhabitants. It was in 
\'irtue of this power, that Pope Martin V. and his successors 
had conceded to the crown of Portugal all the lands it might 
discover from Cape Bojador to the Indies ; and the Catholic 
sovereigns, in a tareaty concluded in 1479 with the Portuguese 
monarch, had engaged themselves to respect the territorial 
rights thus acquired. It was to this treaty that John II. 
alluded, in his conversation with Columbus, wherein he sug- 
gested his title to the newly-discovered countries. 

On the first intelligence received fr'om the admiral of his 
success, therefore, the Spanish sovereigns took the immediate 
precaution to secm*e the sanction of the pope. Alexander VI. 
had recently been elevated to the holy chair ; a pontiff whom 
some historians have stigmatized with every vice and crime 
that could disgrace humanity, but whom all have represented 
as eminently able and politic. He was a native of Valencia, 
and being bom a subject of the crown of Arragon, it might 
be inferred, was favourably disposed to Ferdinand ; but in 
certain questions which had come before him, he had already 
shown a disposition not the most cordial towards the Catholic 
monarch. At all events, Ferdinand was well aware of his 
worldly and perfidious character, and endeavoured to manage 
him accordingly. He dispatched ambassadors, therefore, to 
the court of Eome, announcing the new disco^sery as an ex- 
traordinary triumph of the faith ; and setting forth the great 
glory and gain which must redound to the church from the 
dissemination of Christianity throughout these vast and 
heathen lands. Care was also taken to state, that the present 
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discovery did not in the least interfere with the possessions 
ceded by the holy chair to Portugal, all which had been 
sedulously avoided. Ferdinand, who was at least as politic 
as he was pious, insinuated a hint at the same time, by which 
the pope might perceive that he was determined, at all events, 
to maintain his important acquisitions. His ambassadors 
were instructed to state that, in the opinion of many learned 
men, these newly-discovered lands having been taken posses- 
sion of by the Catholic sovereigns, their title to the same did not 
require the papal sanction ; still, as pious princes, obedient to 
the holy chair, they supplicated his Holiness to issue a buU, 
making a concession of them, and of such others as might be 
discovered, to the crown of Castile. 

The tidings of the discovery were received, in fact, with 
great astonishment and no less exultation by the court of 
Rome. The Spanish sovereigns had abready elevated them- 
selves to high consequence in the eyes of the church, by their 
war against the Moors in Spain, which had been considered 
in the light of a pious crusade ; and though richly repaid by 
the acquisition of the kingdom of Granada, it was thought to 
entitle them to the gratitude of all Christendom. The present 
discovery was a still greater achievement ; it was the fulfil- 
ment of one of the sublime promises to the church ; it was 
giving to it " the heathen for an inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession." No difficulty, 
therefore, was made in granting what was considered but a 
modest request for so important a service ; though it is pro- 
bable that the acquiescence of the worldly-minded pontiff was 
quickened by the insinuations of the politic monarch. 

A bull was accordingly issued, dated May 2nd, 1493, ceding 
to the Spanish sovereigns the same rights, privileges, and 
indulgences, in respect to the newly-discovered regions, as 
had been accorded to the Portuguese with regard to their 
African discoveries, under the same condition of planting 
and propagating the Catholic faith. To prevent any conflict- 
ing claims, however, between the two powers in the wide 
range of their discoveries, another bull was issued on the 
following day,''Containing the famous line of demarcation by 
which their territories were thought to be clearly and perma- 
nently defined. This was an ideal line drawn from the north 
to the south pole, a hundred leagues to the west of the Azores, 
and the Cape de Verd islands. All land discovered by the 
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Spanish navigators to the west of this line, and which had not 
been taken possession of by any Christian power before the 
preceding Christmas, was to belong to the Spanish crown ; 
all land discovered in the contrary direction, was to belong to 
Portugal. It seems never to have occurred to the pontiff, 
that, by pushing their opposite careers of discovery, they 
might some day or other come again in collision, and renew 
the question of territorial right at the antipodes. 

In the meantime, without waiting for the sanction of the 
court of Rome, the utmost exertions were made by the 
sovereigns to fit out a second expedition. To insure regularity 
and dispatch in the affairs relative to the New World, they 
were placed under the superintendence of Juan Rodriguez de 
Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, who was successively pro- 
moted to the sees of Bajadoz, Palencia, and Burgos, and 
finally appointed patriarch of the Indies. He was a man of 
family and influence ; his brothers Alonzo and Antonio were 
seniors, or lords, of Coca and Alaejos, and the latter was 
comptroller-general of Castile. Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca 
is represented by Las Casas as a worldly man, more calculated 
for temporal than spiritual concerns, and well adapted to the 
bustling occupation of fitting out and manning armadas. Not- 
withstanding the high ecclesiastical dignities to which he 
rose, his worldly employments seem never to have been con- 
sidered incompatible with his sacred functions. Enjoying 
the perpetual, though unmerited, favour of the sovereigns, he 
maintained the control of Indian affairs for about thirty 
years. He must undoubtedly have possessed talents for 
business, to insure him such a perpetuity of office ; but he 
was malignant and vindictive ; and in the gratification of his 
private resentments, not only heaped wrongs and sorrows 
upon the most illustrious of the early discoverers, but fre- 
quently impeded the progress of their enterprises, to the great 
detriment of the crown. This he was enabled to do privately 
and securely by his official situation. His perfidious conduct 
is repeatedly alluded to, but in guarded terms, by contempo- 
rary writers of weight and credit, such as the curate of Los 
Palacios, and the bishop Las Casas ; but they evidently were 
fearful of expressing the fulness of their feelings. Subsequent 
Spanish historians, always more or less controlled by eccle- 
siastical supervision, have likewise dealt too favourably with 
this base-minded man. He deserves to be held up as a 
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wamzng example of those perfidious beings in ofEce, who too 
often lie like worms at the root of honourable enterpn€fc, 
blighting, by their unseen influence, the fruits of glorious 
action, and disappointing the hopes of nations. 

To assist Fonseca in his duties, Francisco Pinelo was asso- 
ciated with him as treasurer, and Juan de Sorio as contador, 
or comptroller. Their office, for the transaction of Indian 
aflairs, was fljced at Seville ; extending its yigilance at the 
same time to the port of Cadiz, where a custom-house was 
established for this new branch of navigation. Such was the 
germ of the Koyal India House, which afterwards rose to 
such great power and importance. A eorrespondent office 
was ordered to be instituted in Hispaniola, under the direction 
of the admiral. These offices were to interchange registers 
of the cargoes, crews, and munition of each ship, by account- 
ants who sailed with it. All persons thus employed were 
dependants upon the two comptrollers-general, superior 
ministers of the royal revenue ; since the crown was to be at 
all the expenses of the colony, and to receive all the emolu- 
ments. 

The most minute and rigorous account was to be exacted 
•of all expenses and proeeeds ; and the most vigilant caution 
•observed as to the persons employed in the concerns of the 
newly-discovered lands. No one was permitted to go there 
either to trade or to form an establishment, without express 
license from the sovereigns, from Columbus, or from Fonsecii., 
under the heaviest penalties. The ignorance of the age as to 
•enlarged principles of commerce, and the example of the 
Portuguese in respect to their African possessions, hcrve been 
<iited in excuse of the narrow and jealous spirit here mani- 
fested ; but it always more or less influenced the policy of 
Spain in her colonial regulations. 

Anothdr instance of the despotic sway maintained by the 
crown over commerce, is manifested in a royal order, that all 
ships in the ports of Andalusia, with their captains, pilots, 
and crews, should be held in readiness to serve in this expedi- 
tion. Columbus and Fonseca were authorised to freight or 
purchase any of those vessels they might think proper, and 
to take them by force, if refused, even though they had been 
freighted by other persons, paying what they should conceive 
a reasonable price. They were furthermore authorized to 
take the requisite provisions, arms, and ammunition, from any 
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^plflce or vessel in whicsh thoy might be found, paying a fair 
price -to the owners ; and they might compel, not .merely 
mariners, but any offieer holding any rank or station whatever, 
whom they fldiould deem necessary to the service, to embark 
in the ^et cm a reasonable pay and salttry. The civil 
sathorities, and all persons of rank and standing, were called 
upon to render all requisite aid in expediting the armament, 
and warned against creating any impediment, under penalty 
•jof privation of office and confiscation of estate. 

To provide for the expenses of the expedition, Uie royal 
revenue arising from two-thirds of the church-tithes was 
placed at the disposition of Pinelo; and other funds were 
.drawn from a disgraceful source, from the jewels and other 
^valuables, the sequestrated property of tlie unfortunate Jews, 
banished from the kingdom, accordii^ to a bigoted edict of 
the preceding year. As -these resources were still inadequate, 
Pinelo was authorised to supply the deficiency by a loan. 
Requisitions were likewise made for provisions of all kinds, 
«s well as for artillery, powder, muskets, lances, coi-selets, and 
^cross-bows. This latter weapon, notwithstandii^ the intro- 
duction of fire-arms, was still preferred by many to the 
arquebuse, and considered more formidable and destructive : 
the other having to be used with a match-lock, and being so 
^ heavy as to require an iron rest. The military stores which 
had accumulated during the war with the Moors of Granada, 
furnished a great part of these supplies. Almost all the 
preceding orders were issued by tiie 23rd of May, while 
Columbus was yet at Barcelona. Rarely has there been wit- 
nessed such a scene of activity in the dilatory offices of Spain. 
As the conversion of the heathens was professed to be the 
grand object of these discoveries, twelve zealous and able 
ecclesiastics were chosen for the purpose, to accompany the 
expedition. Among these was Bernardo Buyl or Boyle, a 
Benedictine monk, of talent and reputed sanctity, but one of 
those subtle politicians of the cloister, who in those days 
glided into all temporal concerns. He had acquitted himself 
with success in recent negociations with France, relative to 
the restitution of Rousillon. Before the sailing of the fleet, 
he was appointed by the Pope his apostolical vicar for the 
New World, and placed as superior over his ecclesiastical 
bj'ethren. This pious mission was provided with all things 
necessary for the dignified performance of its functions ; the 

N 2 
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•^ueen supplying from her own chapel the ornaments and 
vestments to be used on all solemn occasions. Isabella, from 
the first, took the most warm and compassionate interest in 
the welfare of the Indians. Won by the accoimts given by 
Columbus of their gentleness and simplicity, and loolang upon 
them as committed by Heaven to her especial care, her heart 
was filled with concern at their destitute and ignorant condi- 
tion. She ordered that great care should be taken of their 
religious instruction ; that they should be treated with the 
utmost kindness ; and enjoined Columbus to inflict signal 
punishment on all Spaniards who should be guilty of outrage 
or injustice towards them. 

By way, it is said, of offering to Heaven the first-fruits of 
these pagan nations, the six Indians whom Columbus had 
brought- to Barcelona were baptized with great state and 
ceremony; the king, the queen, and Prince Juan officiating 
as sponsors. Great hopes were entertained that, on their 
return to their native country, they would facilitate the 
introduction of Christianity among their countrymen. One 
of them, at the request of Prince Juan, remained in his 
household, but died not long afterwards: a Spanish historian 
remarked that, according to what ought to be our pious belief, 
he was the first of his nation that entered heaven.* 

Before the departure of Columbus from Barcelona, the 
the provisional agreement made at Santa Fe was confirmed, 
granting him the titles, emoluments, and prerogatives of 
admiral, viceroy, and governor of all the countries he had 
discovered, or might discover. He was intrusted also with 
the royal seal, with authority to use the name of their 
majesties in granting letters patent and commissions within 
the bounds ef his jurisdiction ; with the right also, in case of 
absence, to appoint a person in his place, and to invest him, 
for the time, with the same powers. 

It had been premised in the agreement, that for all vacant 
offices in the government of the islands and mainland, he 
should nominate three candidates, out of which number the 
sovereign should make* a choice; but now, to save time and to 
show their confidence in Columbus, they empowered him to 
appoint at once such persons as he thought proper, who were 
to hold their offices during the royal pleasure. He had 
likewise the title and command of captain-general of the 
* Herrera, Hist. Ind. decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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annament about to sail, with unqualified powers as to the 
goyemment of the crews, the establishments to be formed in 
the New World, and the ulterior discoveries to be imdertaken. 
This was the honeymoon of royal favour, during which 
Columbus enjoyed the unbounded and well-merited con- 
fidence of his sovereigns, before envious minds had dared to 
insinuate a doubt of his integrity. After receiving every 
mark of public honour and private regard, he took leave of 
the sovereigns on the 28th of May. The whole court accom- 
panied him from the palace to his dwelling, and attended 
also to pay him farewell honours on his departure from 
Barcelona for Seville. 

CHAPTER IX.— [1493.] 

The anxiety of the Spanish monarchy for the speedy 
departure of the expedition was heightened by the proceed- 
ings of the court of Portugal. John II. had unfortunately 
among his councillors certain politicitms of that short-sighted 
class, who mistake craft for wisdom. By adopting their per- 
fidious policy, he had lost the New World when it was an 
object of honourable enterprise; in compliance with their 
advice, he now sought to retrieve it by stratagem. He had 
accordingly prepared a large armament, the avowed object of 
which was an expedition to Africa, but its real destination to 
seize upon the newly-discovered countries. To lull suspicion, 
Don Buy de Sande was sent ambassador to the Spanish court, 
requesting permission to procure certain prohibited articles 
from Spain for this African voyage. He required also, that 
the Spanish sovereigns should forbid their subjects to fish 
beyond Cape Bojador, until the possessions of the two nations 
should be properly defined. The discovery of Columbus, the 
real object of solicitude, was treated as an incidental afiair. 
The manner of his arrival and reception in Portugal was 
mentioned; the congratulations of King John on the happy 
result of his voyage; his satisfaction at finding that the 
admiral had been instructed to steer westward from the 
Canary Islands, and his hope that the Castilian sovereigns 
would continue to enjoin a similar track on their navigators, 
— all to the south of those islands being granted by papal 
bull to the crown of Portugal. He concluded by intimating 
the entire confidence of King John, that should any of the 
newly-discovered islands appertain by right to Portugal, the 
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maitei: would.be adjusted in that spirit ,of aimty<wliiclx.exiabBd. 
between the two crowns. 

Ferdinand, was too wary, a politician to be easily deeeived. 
He had iseceived early intelligence of the real designs of King 
John, and before the arrival of his- ambassauior had. himsftlf 
dispatched Don Lope de Herrera to the Portuguese cenrt,. 
fuiiished with double instructions, and. with two letters of 
widely opposite tonour. The first was couched iu) affectionate 
terms, acknowledging the hospitality and kindness showii' to 
Columbus, and communicating the natiu*e of his discoveiies;. 
requesting at the same time that the Portuguese navigatois 
might be prohibited from visiting those newly-discoveised 
lands, in the same manner that the Spanish sovereigns had 
prohibited their subjects from interfering with the African 
possessions of Portugal. 

In case, however, the ambassador should find that King- 
John had either sent, or was about to send, vessels to the New 
World, he was to withhold the. amicable letter, and present 
the other, couched in stem and peremptory terms, and for- 
bidding any enterprise of the kiud.*^ A keen diplomatic game* 
ensued between the two sovereigns, perplexing to any spec- 
tator not acquainted with the secret of their play. Eesende^. 
in his history of King John 11. , informs us, that, the Portu- 
guese monarch, by large presents, or ratiier bribes^ held 
certain of the confidenti^ members of the Castilian cabinet in 
his interest, who informed him of the most secret councils of' 
their court. The roads were thronged with couriers; soaxce 
was an intention expr^essed by Ferdiiiand to his ministers, but 
it was conveyed to his rival monarch. The result was^. that 
the Spanish sovereigns seemed as if imder the infiuenoe of 
some enchantment. King John anticipated all their move^ 
ments, and appeared to dive into their very thoughts Their 
ambassadors were crossed on the road by Portuguese ambas^ 
sadors, empowered to settle the very points about which tibey 
they were going to make remonstrances. Frequently, when 
Feixlinand proposed a sudden and perplexing question to Ihe 
envoys at his court, which apparency would require &esii 
instructions from the sovereigns^ ha would be astonished- by 
a prompt and positive reply; most of the questions whieh 
were likely to oocm: having, through secret information, been 

* Herrera, Hist Ind., dccad. i. lib. ii.. Zurita^ Anales de Angoa^ 
lib. i. cap. 25. 
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fox seen and piovided far. As a sunoise of treaefaery in tbe 
cabinet, loiglit naturaliv avise^ King John, while he rewarded 
liis agents in seeiet, endea^^oured to divert so^eionB from 
them upon others, making rieh presents of jewels to lite Dnke 
del Injiintado and other Spanish gi-andees of incorruptible 
integrity* 

Such is the intriguing diplomatic craft which too often 
passes for refined policy,. and is' extolled as the wisdom of the 
cabinet; but all corrupt |uuL disingenuous measures are un- 
worthy of an enlightened politician and a magnai^imous prince. 
The grand principles of right and wrong opemte in the same 
way between nations as between indhiduals ; fair and open 
coxiduct and inviolable fidth, however they may appear 
adverse to pres^it purposes, ai^ the only kind of policy that 
will insure ultimate and honourable success. 

King John, having received intelligence, in the furtive 
manner that has been mentioned, of the double instmctiotis 
forni^^d to Don Lope de Hcrrera, received him in such a 
manner as to pirevent any resort to his per^aptory letter. 
He had already dispatched an extra envoy to the Spanish, 
court to keep it in good humour, and he now appointed 
Doctor Pero Diaz and Don Buy de Pena ambassadors to the 
Spanish sovereigns, to adjust all questions relative to the new 
discoveries, and promised that no vessel should be permitted 
to sail on a voyage of discovery within sixty days after their 
arrival at Barcelona. 

These ambassadors- were instructed to propose, as a mode 
of eiectually settling aU claims, that a line should be drawn 
ftom the Canaries due west: all lands and seas north of it to 
appertain to the Castilian court; all south to the crown of 
Portugal, ez/c^ting any islands already in possession of either 
power.f 

Ferdinand had now the vantage-ground; his object was to 
gain time for the preparation and departure of Columbus, by 
cntoii^ing King John in long diplomatic negociations.^ ^^ 
reply to his proposals, he despatehed Don Pedro de Ayala 
and Don Garcia Lopez de Caravajal on a solemn embassy to 
Portugal, in which there was great outward pomp and parade, 

* Ecsende, Vida del Key Dom Joam II. cap. 157. Faria j Sooza^ 
Eiiropa Portuguesa, torn. ii. cap. 4, p. 3. 

t Zurita, lib. i. cap. 25. Herrera, decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
X Vasconcelos, Don Juan II. lib. vi. 
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and many professions of amity, but the whole purport of which 
was to propose to submit the territorial questions which had 
risen between them to arbitration, or to the court of Rome. 
This stately embassy moved with becoming slowness, but a 
special envoy was sent in advance to apprise the king of 
Portugal of its approach, in order to keep him waiting fbr its 
communications. 

King John understood the whole nature and object of the 
embassy, and Mt that Ferdinand was foiling him. The 
ambassadors a^ length arrived, and delivered their credentials 
with great form and ceremony. As they retired from his 
presence, he looked after them contemptuously. " This 
embassy from our cousin,'* said he, " wants both head and 
feet." He alluded to the character both of the mission and 
the envoys. Don Garcia de Caravajal was vain and frivolous, 
and Don Pedro de Ayala was lame of one leg.* 

In the height of his vexation. King John is even said to 
have held out some vague show of hostile intentions, taking 
occasion to let the ambassadors discover him reviewing his 
cavalry, and dropping ambiguous words in their hearing, 
which might be construed into something of menacing im- 
port.f The embassy returned to Castile, leaving him in a 
state of perplexity and irritation ; but whatever might be his 
chagrin, his discretion prevented him from coming to an open 
rupture. He had some hopes of interference on the part of 
the pope, to whom he had sent an embassy, complaining of 
the pretended discoveries of the Spaniards, as infringing the 
territories granted to Portugal by papal bull, and earnestly 
imploring redress. Here, as has been shown, his wary 
antagonist had been beforehand with him, and he was doomed 
again to be foiled. The only reply his ambassador received, 
was a reference to the line of partition from pole to pole, so 
sagely devised by his Holiness. J Such was this royal game of 
diplomacy, where the parties were playing for a newly- 
discovered world. John II. was able and intelligent, and 
had crafty councillors to advise him in all his moves ; but 
whenever deep and subtle policy was required, Ferdinand 
was master of the game. 

* YasconceloB, lib. vi. Barros, Asia, d. i., lib. ill. cap. 2. 

+ VasconceloB, lib. vi. 

i Herrera, decad. i., lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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CHAPTER X.— [1493.] 

DiSTBUSTPUL of some attempt on the part of Portugal to 
interfere with their discoveries, the Spanish sovereigns, in the 
course of their negociations, wrote repeatedly to Columbus, 
rn^ng him to hasten his departure. His zeal, however, 
needed no incitement ; immediately on arriving at Seville, in 
the beginning of June, he proceeded with all diligence to fit 
out the armament, making use of the powers given him to 
put in requisition the ships and crews which were in the 
harbours of Andalusia. He was joined soon after by Fonseca 
and Soria, who had remained for a time at Barcelona ; and 
with their united exertions, a fleet of seventeen vessels, large 
and small, was soon in a state of preparation. The best pilots 
were chosen for the service, and the crews were mustered in 
presence of Soria the comptroller. A number of skilful 
husbandmen, miners, carpenters, and other mechanics, were 
eng£^d for the projected colony. Horses, both for military 
purposes and for stocking the country, cattle, and domestic 
animals of all kinds, were likewise provided. Grain, seeds of 
various plants, vines, sugar-canes, grafts, and saplings, were 
embarked, together with a great quantity of merchandise, 
consisting of trinkets, beads, hawks' bells, looking-glasses, 
and other showy trifles, calculated for trafficking with the 
natives. Nor was there wanting an abundant supply of pro- 
visions of all sorts, munitions of war, and medicines and 
refreshments for the sick. 

An extraordinary degree of excitement prevailed respect- 
ing this expedition. The most extravagant fancies were 
entertained with respect to the New World. The accounts 
given by the voyagers who had visited it, were full of ex- 
aggeration ; for in feict they had nothing but vague and con- 
fused notions concerning it, like the recollection of a dream, 
and it has been shown that Columbus himself had beheld 
everything through the most delusive medium. The vivacity 
of his descriptions, and the sanguine anticipations of his 
ardent spirit, while they roused the public to a wonderful 
degree of enthusiasm, prepared the way for bitter disappoint 
ment. The cupidity of the avaricious was inflamed with the 
idea of regions of unappropriated wealth, where the rivers 
rolled over golden sands, and the mountains teemed with 
gems and precious metals ; where the groves produced spices 
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and perfumes, and the shores of the ocean were sown with 
pearl. Others had conceived visions of a loftier kind. It 
was a romantic and stiiring age^and thewa^ witii the Mbors 
being over, and hostilities with the French suspended, like- 
bold and restless spirits- of the nation, impatient of the mono^ 
tony of peaceful life, were eager for employment. To liiese, 
the New World presented a vast field for wild enterprise and 
extraordinaiy adventure, so congenial to the Spanish character 
in that period of its meridian fervour and brilliancy. Mkny 
hidalgos of high rank, officers of the royal household, and 
Andalusian cavaliers, schooled in arms, and inspired with a 
passion for hardy achievements by the romantic wars of 
Grxmada, pressed into the expedition, some in tiie royal* 
service, others at their OMrn cost. To them it was tibe com- 
mencement of a new series of crusades, surpassing in extent 
and splendour the chivalrous enterprises to the Holy Land. 
Tliey pictured to themselves vast and beautiful islands of the 
ocean to be overrun and subdued; their internal wondexs to- 
be explored, and the banner of the cross to be planted on the 
walls of the cities they were supposed to contain. Thence 
they were to make their way to i^e shores of India, or rather 
Asia, penetrate into Maogi and Cathay, convert, or, what was 
the same thing, conquer,, the Grand Khan, and thus^ open 
a glorious career of arms mmmg the splendid countries and 
semi-barbarous nations of the East. Thus, no one had any 
definite idea of the object or nature of the service on which 
he was embarking, or the situation and character of the 
region to which he. was bound. Indeed, during this fever of 
the imagination, had sober faots and cold realities been pre- 
Rented, they would have be^i rejiected with disdain ; for th«ne 
is nothing of which the public is more impatient than of 
being disturbed in the indulgence of any of its golden dreams* 
Among the noted personages who engaged in the expedi- 
tion, was a young cavalier of the name of Don Alonso de 
Ojeda, celebrated for his extraordinary personal endowments- 
and his daring spirit ; and who distinguished himself* among 
the early discoverers by many perilous expeditions and sin- 
gular exploits. He was q£ a good family, cousin-german to 
&e venerable Father Alonso de Ojeda, Inquisitor of Spain; 
had been brought up under the patronage of the Duke of- 
Medina Celi, and had served ia the wars against the Mootsl 
He was of small stature, but vigorous make» well pro«> 
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portioned, daik complexioned^ of handsome, animated ooun* 
tenance, and incredible strength and agility. Ejq>ert at alL 
kinds of weapons, accoxE^lished in all manly and waddke. 
exercises, an admirable horseman, and a partisan soldier of 
the highest order ; bold of heart, &oe of spirit, open of hand ;. 
fierce in fight, quick in brawl, but ready to forgive and prone 
to forget an injury; he was for a long time the idol of tha 
rash, and roving youth who engaged in the early expeditions- 
to the New World, and has been made the hero of many- 
wonderful tales. On introducing him to historical notice^. 
Las Casas gives an anecdote of one of hja exploits, which 
would be unwoilhy of record, but. that it exhibits the singular 
character of the man. 

Queen L3al;>ella being in the tower of the cathedral of 
Seville, better known as the Giralda, Ojeda, to entertain her 
majesty, and to give proofs of his courage and agility, mounted 
on a great beam which projected in the air, tw^aty feet from 
the tower, at such an. immense height from the groimd, liiat. 
the people below looked like dwarfs, and it was enough to 
make Ojeda himself shudder to look down. Along this beam 
he walked briskly, and with as much confidence as though he 
bad been pacing his chamber. When arrived at the end, he 
stood on one leg, lifting the other in the air ; then turning 
nimbly round, he returned in the same way to the tower^ 
iinafGected by the. giddy height, whence the least false step 
would have precipitated him and dashed hi-m to pieces. He 
afterwards stood with one foot on the beam, and placing the. 
other against the wall of the building, threw an orange to the 
summit of the tower, a proof, says Las Casas, of immense 
muscular strength. Such was Alonso de Ojeda, who soon 
became conspicuous among the followers of Columbus, and 
was always foremost in every enterprise of an adventurous 
nature : who courted peril as if for the very love of danger, 
and seemed to fight more for the pleasure of fighting than for 
the sake of distinction.* 

Irhe number of persons permitted to embark in the expedi- 
tion, had been limited to one thousand ; but^ sudx was the 
ui^ent application of volunteers to be allowed to enlist with- 
out pay, that the number had increased to twelve, hundred. 
Many more were refused for want of room in the ships for 

* Laa Gftflfts^ lib. 1., MS. Piflmo, Yanxaea WxaiMtk Htnata, His| 
Ind., decad. i. lib. il. cap. 5. 
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their accommodation, but some contrived to get admitted by 
stealth, so that eventually al)out fifteen hundred set sail in 
the fleet. As Columbus! in his laudable zeal for the welfare 
of the enterprise, provided everything that might be necessary 
in various possible emergencies, the expenses of the outfit 
exceeded what had been anticipated. This gave rise to 
occasional demurs on the part of the comptroller, Juan de 
Soria, who sometimes refused to sign the accounts of the 
admiral, and in the course of their transactions seemed to 
have forgotten the deference due both to his character and 
station. For this he received repeated and severe reprimands 
from the sovereigns, who emphatically commanded that 
Columbus should be treated with the greatest respect, and 
everything done to facilitate his plans and yield him satisfac- 
tion. From similar injunctions inserted in the royal letters 
to Fonseca, the archdeacon of Seville, it is probable that he 
also had occasionally indulged in the captious exercise of his 
official powers. He appears to have demurred to various 
requisitions of Columbus, particularly one for footmen and 
other domestics for his immediate service, to form his house- 
hold and retinue as admiral and viceroy ; a demand which 
was considered superfluous by the prelate, as all who em- 
barked in the expedition were at his command. In reply, 
the sovereigns ordered that he should be allowed ten escuderos 
de d pie, or footmen, and twenty persons in other domestic 
capacities, and reminded Fonseca of their charge that, both 
in the nature and mode of his transactions with the admiral, 
he should study to give him content ; observing that, as the 
whole armament was intrusted to his command, it was but 
reasonable that his wishes should be consulted, and no one 
embarrass him with punctilios and difficulties.* 

These trivial differences are worthy of particular notice, 
from the effect they appear to have had on the mind of 
Fonseca, for from them we must date the rise of that singular 
hostility which he ever afterwards manifested towards 
Columbus ; which every year increased in rancour, and which 
he gratified in the most invidious manner, by secretly multi- 
plying impediments and vexations in his path. 

While the expedition was yet lingering in port, intelli- 
gence was received that a Portuguese caravel had set sail 
fix)m Madeira and steered for the west. Suspicions were 
* Navarrete, Colec, torn. ii. DocumentOB^ No. 62-66. 
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immediately awakened that she was bound for the lately- 
discovered lands. Colmnbus wrote an aecomit of it to the 
sovereigns, and proposed to dispatch a part of his fleet in 
pursuit of her. His proposition was approved, but not 
carried into effect. On remonstrances being made to the 
court of Lisbon, Kiug John declared that the vessel had 
sailed without his permission, and that he would send three 
caravels to bring her back. This only served to increase the 
jealousy of the Spanish monarchs, who considered the whole 
a deep-laid stratagem, and that it was intended the vessel* 
should join their forces, and pursue their course together to 
the New World. Columbus was urged, therefore, to depart 
without an hour's delay, and instructed to steer wide of Cape 
St. Vincent, and entirely avoid the Portuguese coasts and 
islands, for fear of molestation. If he met with any vessels 
in the seas he had explored, he was to seize them, and 
inflict rigorous punishment on the crews. Fonseca was also 
ordered to be on the alert, and in case any expedition sailed 
from Portugal to send double the force after it. These pre- 
cautions, however, proved unnecessary. Whether such cara- 
vels actually did sail, and whether they were sent with 
sinister motives by Portugal, does not appear ; nothing was 
either seen or heard of them by Columbus in the course of hi» 
voyage. 

It may be as well, for the sake of distinctness, to anticipate, 
in this place, the regular course of history, and mention the 
manner in which this territorial question was finally settled 
between the rival sovereigns. It was impossible for King 
John to repress his disquiet at the indefinite enterprises of the 
Spanish monarchs ; he did not know how far they might ex- 
tend, and whether they might not forestall him in all his anti- 
cipated discoveries in India. Finding, however, aU attempts 
fruitless to gain by stratagem an advantage over his wary and 
skilful antagonist, and despairing of any further assistance 
from the court of Rome, he had recourse, at last, to fair and 
amicable negociations, and found, as is generally the case with 
those who turn aside into the inviting but crooked paths of 
craft, that had he kept to the line of frank and open policy, he 
would have saved himself a world of perplexity, and have ar- 
rived sooner at. his object. He offered to leave to the Spanish 
sovereigns the free prosecution of their western discovery, and 
to conform to the plan of partition by a meridian line : but he 
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represented tliat tiib line had not been dmwn fkr euougli :to 
the west ; that while it left the wide ocean free to the Tonge 
of Spanish enterprise, his naTigators could not Tenture more 
than a hundred leagues west of his possessions, and. had no 
«cope or sea-room for their southern voyages. 

After much difficulty and discussion, this momentous dis^ 
pute was adjusted by deputies from the Itwo crowns, who met 
at Tordesillas in Old Castile, in the following year, and on the 
7th of June, 1494, signed a treaty, by which the papal line of 
partition was moved to three hundred and seventy leagues 
west of the Cape de Verd Islands. It was agreed that within 
six months an equal number of caravels and mariners, on the 
part of the two nations, should rendezvous at the island of 
the Grand Canary, provided with men learned in astrononay 
and navigation. They were to proceed thence to the Cape do 
Verd Islands, and thence westward three hundred and seventy 
leagues, and determine the proposed line *from pole to pole, 
'dividing the ocean between the two nations.* Each of the 
two powers engaged solemnly to observe the bounds thus 
prescribed, and to prosecute no enterprise beyond its proper 
limits ; though it was agreed that the Spanish navigators 
might traTei'fee freely the eastern parts of the ocean in prose- 
cuting thefr rightful voyages. Various circumstances im- 
peded the proposed expedition to determine the line, but the 
treaty remained in force, and prevented all further discussions. 

Thus, says Vasconcelos, this great question, the greatest 
ever agitated between the two crowns, for it was the partition 
of a new world, was amicably settled by the prudence and ad- 
dress of two of the most politic monarchs that ever swayed 
the sceptre. It was arranged to the satisfaction of both 
parties, each holding himself entitled to the vast countries 
that might be discovered within his boundary, without any 
regard to the rights of the native inhabitants. 



BOOK YI. 

CHAPTER I.— [1498.] 

The departure of Columbus on his second voyage of dis- 
covery presented a brilliant contrast to his gloomy embarka- 

* Zurita^ Hist, del Bey Pemand., lib. i. cap. 29. Yasccnoelofiy 
lib. Ti. 
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tion €it Polos. On the. 25th of Septemher, at the dawn of daj', 
the bay of Cadiz was whitened by his fleet. There were 
three lacrge ships of heavy burden* and fourteen caravels, 
loitering with flapping sails, and awaiting the signal to get 
under way. The harbour resounded with the well-known 
nste of the sailor, hoisting sail, or weighing anchor ; a mot- 
ley crowd were hurrying on board, and taking leave of their 
fiiends in the prospect of a prosperous voyage and triumphant 
return. There was the high-spirited cavalier, bound on ro- 
mantic enterprise ; the hardy navigator, ambitious of acquir- 
ing laorete in these unknown seas ; the roving adventurer, 
seeking novelty and excitement ; the keen, calculating specu- 
lator, eager to proflt by the ignorance of savage tribes ; and 
the pale missionary from the cloister, anxious to extend the 
dominion of the church, or devoutly zealous for the propaga- 
tion of the faith. . AU were full of animation and lively hope. 
Jnstead of being regarded by the populace as devoted men, 
bound upon a dark and desperate enterprise, they were con- 
templated with envy, as favoured moi'tals, bound to golden 
regions and happy climes, where nothing but wealth, and 
wonder, and delights awaited them. Columbus, conspicuous 
for his height and his commanding appearance, was attended 
by his two sous Diego and Fernando, the eldest but a strip- 
ling, who had come to witness his departuref , both proud of 
the glory of their father. Wherever he passed, every eye 
followed him with admiration, and every tongue praised and 
blessed him. Before sunrise the whole fleet was under way ; 
the weather was serene and propitious, and as the populace 
watched their parting sails brightening in the morning beams, 
they looked forward to their joyfiil return laden with the trea- 
sures of the New World. 

According to the instructions of the sovereigns, Columbus 
steered w^ide of the coasts of Portugal and of its islands, stand- 
ing to the south-west of the Canaries, where he arrived on the 
1st of October. After touching at the Grand Canary, he 
anchored on the 5th at Gomera, to take in a supply of wood 
and water. Here also he pui'chased. calves, goats, and sheep, 

• Peter Martyr says they were carracks (a large species of merchant- 
▼eesel, principally used in coasting trade), of one hundred tons burden, 
and that two of the caravels were much larger than the rest, and more 
capable of bearing decks from the size of their masts. — Decad. i. lib. L 

t Hist, del Almirante, cap. 44. 
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to stock the island of Hispaniola ; and eight hogs, from which, 
according to Las Casas, the infinite number of swine was pro- 
pagated, with which 'the Spanish settlements in the New 
World subsequently abounded. A number of domestic fowls 
were likewise purchased, which were the origin of the species 
in the New World ; and the same might be said of the seeds 
of oranges, lemons, bergamots, melons, and various orchard 
fruits,* which were thus first introduced into the islands of the 
west, from the Hesperides or Fortunate Islands of the Old 
World,t 

On the 7th, when about to sail, Columbus gave to the com- 
mander of each vessel a sealed letter of instructions, in which 
was specified his route to the harbour of Nativity, the resi- 
dence of the cacique Guacanagari. This was only to be 
opened in case of being separated by accident, as he wished 
to make a mystery, as long as possible, of the exact route to 
the newly-discovered country, lest adventurers of other na- 
tions, and particularly the Portuguese, should follow in his 
track, and interfere with his enterprises.! 

After making sail from Gomera, they were becalmed for a 
few days among the Canaries, until, on the 13th of October, a 
fair breeze sprang up from the east, which soon carried thenx 
out of sight of the island of Ferro. Columbus held his course 
to the south-west, intending to keep considerably more to the 
southward than in his first voyage, in hopes of falling in with 
the islands of the Caribs, of which he had received such vague 
and wonderful accounts from the Indians. § Being in the 
region of the trade-winds, the breeze continued fair and 
steady, with a quiet sea and pleasant weather, and by the 
24th they had made four hundred and fifty leagues west of 
Gomera, without seeing any of those fields of sea- weeds en- 
countered within a much less distance on their first voyage. 
At that time their appearance was important, and almost pro- 
vidential, inspiring continual hope, and enticing them forward 
in their dubious enterprise. Now they needed no such sig- 

• Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 83. 

t Humboldt is of opinion that there were wild oranges, small and 
bitter, as well as wild lemons, in the New World,, prior to the discovery. 
Caldcleugh also mentions that the Brazilians consider the small Itltter 
wild orange of native origin. — Humboldt, Essai Politique sur I'lsle de 
Cuba, torn. i. p. 68. 

t Las Casas, ubi sup. 

§ Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
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nals, being full of confidence and lively anticipation, and on 
jBeeing a swallow circling about the ships, and being visited 
occasionally by sudden showers, they began to look out cheerily 
for land. 

Towards the latter part of October they had in the night a 
gust of heavy rain, accompanied by the severe thunder and 
lightning of the tropics. It lasted for four hours, and they 
considered themselves in much peril, imtil they beheld several 
of those lambent flames playing about the tops of the masts, 
and gliding along the rigging, which have always been objects 
of superstitious fancies among sailors. Fernando Columbus 
makes remarks on them strongly characteristic of the age in 
which he lived. " On the same Saturday, in the night, was 
seen St. Elmo, with seven lighted tapers, at the topmast: 
there was much rain and great thimder ; I mean to say, that 
those lights were seen, which mariners afi&rm to be the body 
of St. Elmo, on beholding which they chant litanies and 
orisons, holding it for certain, that in the tempest in which he 
appears, no one is in danger. Be that as it may, I leave the 
matter to them ; but if we may believe Pliny, similar lights 
have sometimes appeared to the Roman mariners during tem- 
pests at sea, which they said were Castor and Pollux, of which 
likewise Seneca makes mention."* 

On the evening of Saturday, the 2nd of November, Co- 
lumbus was convinced from the colour of the sea, the nature 
of the waves, and the variable winds and frequent showers, 
that they must be near to land ; he gave orders, therefore, to 
take in sail, and to maintain a vigilant watch throughout the 
night. He had judged with his usual sagacity. In the 
morning a lofty island was descried to the west, at the sight 
of which there were shouts of joy throughout the fleet. Co- 
lumbus gave to the island the name of Dominica, from having 
discovered it on Sunday. As the ships moved gently onward, 
other islands rose to sight, covered with forests, wlule flights 
of parrots, and other tropical birds, passed from one to the 
other. 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 45. A similar mention is made of thin 
nautical superstition in the voyage of Magellan. " During these great 
gtorms, they said that St. Elmo appeared at the topmast with a lighted 
candle, and sometimes with two, upon which the people shed tears of 
joy, receiving great consolation, and saluted him according to the custom 
of mariners. He remained visible for a quarter of an hour, and then 
disappeared, with a great flash of lightning, which blinded the people." 
— Herrera, decad. ii. lib. iv. cap. 10. 
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The crewB ware bow assembled on tiie decks of iiie several 
ships; to return thanks to God for their prosperous voyage, 
and their happy dLscovery of land, ohanting the Salve JReptna 
and other anthems. Such was the solemn manner in which 
Columbus celebrated all his discoveries, and which, in fact, 
was generally observed by the Spamah and Portoguese 
voyagers. 

CHAPTER n.— [1493.] 

The islands among which Columbus had arrived, were a 
part of that beautiful duster called by some the Antilles, 
which sweep almost in a semicircle &om the eastern end of 
Porto Rico to the coast of Paria on the southern continent, 
forming a kind of barrier between the main ocean and the 
Caribbean sea. 

During the first day that he entered this archipelago, Co-> 
lumbus saw no less than six islands of different magnitude^ 
They were clothed in tropical vegetation, and the breezes £rom 
them were sweetened by the fragrance of their forests. 

After seeking in vain far good anchorage at Domini6a, he 
stood for another of the group, to which he gave the name of 
his ship, Marigalante. Here he landed, displayed the royal 
banner, and took possession of the archipelago in the name of 
his sovereigns. The island appeared to be uninhabited; a 
rich and dense forest overspread it ; some of the trees were 
in blossom, others laden with unknown fruits, others possess- 
ing spicy odours — among which was one with the leaf of the 
laurel and the fragrance of the clove. 

Hence they made sail for an island of larger size, with a 
remarkable mountain ; one peak, which proved afterwards to 
be the crater of a volcano, rose to a great height, with streams 
of water gushing from it. As they approached within three 
leagues, they beheld a cataract of such height, that, to use the 
words of the narrator, it seemed to be falling from the sky. 
As it broke into foam in its descent, many at first believed it 
to be merely a stratum of white rock.* To this island, which 
was called by the Indians Turuqueira,t the admiral gave the 
name of Guadaloupe, having promised the monks of our Lady 
of Guadaloupe in Estremadura, to caU some newly-discovered 
place after Iheir convent. 

Landing here on the 4th, they visited a village near the 

* Letter of Dr. CSumca. t Letter of Dr. Chanoo. Pet«r Mari^T 
calls it Carucueira, or Queraquiera, decad. i. lib. il. 
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fHiore, the inbabitants of which fled, some even leaving their 
children behind in their terror and confusion, lliese the 
Spaniards soothed with caresses, binding hawks* bells and 
other trinkets round their arms. This village, like most of 
those of the island, consisted of twenty or thirty houses, built 
round a public place or square. Hie houses were constructed 
of trunks of trees interwoven with reeds and branches, and 
thatched with palm-leaves. They were square, not circular 
like those of the other islands,* and each had its portico or 
shelter from the sun. One of the porticoes was decorated with 
images of serpents tolerably carved in wood. For furniture 
they had hammocks of cotton net, and utensils formed of ca- 
labashes or earthenware, equal to the best of those of Hispan- 
iola. There were large quantities of cotton ; some in the 
wool, some in yam, and some wrought into cloth of very to- 
lerable texture ; and many bows and arrows, the latter tipped 
with sharp bones. Provisions seemed to aboimd. There 
were many domesticated geese like those of Europe, and par 
rots as large as household fowls, with blue, green, white, and 
scarlet plumage, beine the splendid species called guacamayos. 
Here also the Spaniards first met with the anana, or, pine- 
apple, the flavour and fragrance of which astonished and 
delighted them. In one of the houses they were surprised to 
And a pan or other utensil of iron, not having ever met with 
that metal in the New World. Fernando Colon supposes 
that it was formed of a certain kind of heavy stone found 
among those islands, which, when burnt, has the appearance 
of shining iron ; or it might have been some utensil brought 
by the Indians from Hispaniola. Certain it is, that no native 
iron was ever foimd among the people of these islands. 

In another house was the stem-post of a vessel. How had 
it reached these shores, which appeared never to have been 
visited by the ships of civilized man ? Was it the wreck of 
some vessel from the more enlightened countries of Asia, 
which they supposed to lie somewhere in this direction ? Or 
a part of the caravel which Columbus had lost at the island 
of Hispaniola during his first voyage ? Or a fragment of 
some European ship which had drifted across the Atlantic } 
The latter was most probably the case. The constant current 
which sets over from the coast of Africa, produced by the 
steady prevalence of the trade- winds, must occasionally bring 
wrecks from the Old World to the New ; and long before the 

* Hist del Alminoite; cap. 62. 

2 
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discovery of Columbus, the savages of the islands and the 
coasts may have gazed with wonder at fragments of European 
barks which have floated to their shores. 

What struck the Spaniards with horror was the sight of 
human bones, vestiges, as they supposed, of imnatiu^ repasts ; 
and skulls, apparently used as vases and other household uten- 
sils. These dismal objects convinced them that they were 
now in the abodes of the Cannibals, or Caribs, whose preda- 
tory expeditions and ruthless character rendered them the 
terror of these seas. 

The boat having returned on board, Columbus proceeded 
upwards of two leagues, until he anchored, late in the even- 
ing, in a convenient port. The island on this side extended 
for the distance of five and twenty leagues, diversified with 
lofty mountains and broad plains. Along the coast were small 
villages and hamlets, the inhabitants of which fled in aflright. 
On the following day the boats landed, and succeeded in 
taking and bringing off a boy and several women. The in- 
formation gathered from them confirmed Columbus in his idea 
that this was one of the islands of the Caribs. He learnt 
that the inhabitants were in league with two neighbouring 
islands, but made war upon all the rest. They even went on 
predatory enterprises, in canoes made from the hollowed 
trunks of trees, to the distance of one hundred and fifty 
leagues. Their arms were bows and arrows pointed with the 
bones of fishes, or shells of tortoises, and poisoned with the 
juice of a certain herb. They made descents upon the islands, 
ravaged the villages, carried off the youngest and handsomest 
of the women, whom they retained as servants or companions, 
and made prisoners of the men, to be killed and eaten. 

After hearing such accounts of the natives of this island, 
Colimibus was extremely uneasy at finding, in the evening, 
that Diego Marque, the captain of one of the caravels, and 
eight men, were missing. They had landed early in the 
morning without leave, and straying into the woods, had not 
since been seen or heard of. ITie night passed away without 
their return. On the following day parties were sent in 
various directions in quest of them, each with a trumpeter to 
sound calls and signals. Guns were fired from the ships, and 
arquebuses on shore, but all to no purpose, and the parties 
returned in the evening, wearied with a fruitless search. In 
several hamlets, they had met '.II". . r»roofs of the . cannibal 
propensities of ihe natives. Human limbs were suspended 
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to the beams of the houses, as if curing for provisions ; the * 
head of a young man recently killed, was yet bleeding ; some 
parts of his body were roasting before the fire, others boiling 
with the flesh of geese and parrots.* 

Seyeral of the natives, in the course of the day, had been 
seen on the shore, gazing with wonder at the ships, but when 
the boats approached, they fled to the woods and mountains. - 
Several women came off to the Spaniards for refuge, being 
captives from other islands. Columbus ordered that they 
should be decorated with hawks' bells, and strings of beads 
and bugles, and sent on shore, in hopes of enticing off some 
of the men. They soon returned to the boats stripped of 
their ornaments, and imploring to be taken on board the ships. 
The admiral learnt from them that most of the men of the 
island were absent, the king having sailed some time before 
with ten canoes and three hundred warriors, on a cruise in 
quest of prisoners and booty. When the men went forth on 
these expeditions, the women remained to defend their shores 
from invasion. They were expert archers, partaking of the 
warrior spirit of their husbands, and almost equalling them . 
in force and intrepidity, f 

The continued absence of the wanderers perplexed Colum- 
bus extremely. He was impatient to arrive at Hispaniola, 
but unwilling to sail while there was a possibility of their 
being alive and being recovered. In this emergency Alonzo 
de Ojeda, the same young cavalier whose exploit on ^e tower 
of the cathedral at Seville has been mentioned, volunteered 
to scour the island with forty men in quest of them. He 
departed accordingly, and during his absence the ships took 
in wood and water, and part of the crews were permitted to 
land, wash their clothes and recreate themselves. 

Ojeda and his followers pushed far into the interior: firing 
off arquebuses and soimding trumpets in the valleys and from 
the summits of clif& and precipices, but were only answered 
by their own echoes. The tropical luxuriance and density of 
the forests rendered them almost impenetrable ; and it was 
necessary to wade a great many rivers, or probably the wind- 
ings and doublings of the same stream. The island appeared 
to be naturally fertile in the extreme. The forests abounded 
with aromatic trees and shrubs, among which Ojeda fancied 
he .perceived the odour of precious gums and spices. There 

* P. Martyr, Letter 147, to Pomponio Lseto. Idem, dccad. I. 
lib. iL * t Peter Martyr, decad. iii. lib. ix. 
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was honey in hollow trees and in ^e clefts of roeks; abund-^ 
ance of fruit also ; for, according to Peter Mart}T, the Garibs, 
in their predatory croisings, were accustomed to bring home 
the seeds and roots of all kmds of plants from ihe distant 
islands and countries which they overran. 

Ojeda returned without smy tidings of the stragglers. Seye* 
falday«^ had now elapsed since their disappearance. They 
were given up for lost, and the fleet was about sailing, when^ 
to the universal joy, ,a signal was made by them from the 
shore. When they came on board, their haggard and ex- 
hausted looks bespoke Vhat they had suffered. For senseral 
days they had been perplexed in trackless forests, so dense as 
almost to exclude the light of day. lliey had clambered 
rocks, waded rivers, and struggled through briars and thickets. 
Some who were expmenced seamen, climbed the trees, to get 
a sight of the stars, by which to govern their course; but 
the spreading Inranches and thick foliage sdiut out all view of 
the heavens. They were harassed with the fear, that the 
admiral, thinking them dead, might set sail and leave tkem 
in this wilderness, cut off for ever from their homes and the 
abodes of civilized man. At length, when almost reduced to 
despair, they had arrived at the sea-shore, and following it 
for some time, beheld, to their great joy, the fleet riding 
quietly at anchor. They brought with them several Indian 
women and boys ; but in all their wanderings they had not 
met with amy man ; the greater part of the warriors, as has 
been said, being fortunately absent on an expedition. 

Notwithstanding the hardships they had endured, and his 
joy at their return, Columbus put the captain under arrest, 
and stopped part of the rations of the men, for having strayed 
away without permission, for in a service of such a critical 
nature it was necessary to punish every breach of discipline.* 

CHAPTER in.-[1493.] 

WsiaHiNO anchor on the 10th of November, Columbus 
steered toward the north-west, along this beautiful archipelago; 
giving names to the iMands as ti^eyrose to view; such as 
Montserrat, Santa Maria la Redonda, Santa Maria la Antigua,, 
and San Martin. Various other islands lofty and well wooded 
appeared to the north, south*-west and south-east; but he for* 
bore to visit them. The weather proving' boisterous he an- 
chored on the 14th at an. island called Ayay by the IndiaiiSy 
* Dr. Chanca?ft Letter. Hist, del Ahnixante^ cap. 46. 
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bat to wliioli he gaye the name of Santa Cruz. A boat well 
manned was sent on shore to get water and procure informa* 
tion. They found a Tillage, deserted by the men; but secured 
a few women and boys, most of them captives j&om other 
islands. They soon had an instance of Carib courage and 
ferocity. While at the village they beheld a canoe from a 
distant part of the island come round a point of land and 
arrive in yiew of the ships. The Indians in the canoe, two 
of whom were females, remained gazing in mute amazement 
at the ships, and were so entranced that the boat stole close 
upon tbem before they perceived it. Seizing their paddles 
they attempted to escape, but the boat being between them 
and the land, out off their retreat. They now caught up their 
bows and arrows and pHed them with amazing vigour and 
rapidity. The Spaniards covered themselves with their buck- 
lers, but two of tiiem were quickly wounded. The women 
ferught as fiercely as the men, and one of liicm sent an arrow 
with such force that it passed through and through a buckler. 
The Spaniards now ran their boat against the canoe, and 
overturned it ; some of the savages got upon sunken rocks, 
others discha^ed their arrows w£ale swimming, as dextrously 
us liiough they had been upon firm land. It was with the 
ntmost difficulty they could be overcome and taken : one of 
them who had been transfixed with a lance died soon after 
being' brought aboard the ships. One of the women, from 
the obedience and deference paid to her, appeared to be their 
queen. She wa» accompanied by her son,* a young man 
atrongly made, with a frowning Inrow and lion's face. He had 
been wounded in the conflict. Tlie hair of these savages waff 
long* and coarse, their eyes were encircled with paint, so as 
to give them a hideous expression ; and bands of cotton were 
Bound firmly above and below the muscular parts of the arms 
and legs, so as to cause them to swell to a disproportioned 
size; a custom prevalent among various tribes of the New 
World. Though captives in chains, and in the power of their 
enemies, they stOl retained a frowning brow and an air of 
defiance. Peter Martyr, who often went to see them in Spain, 
declares, from his own experience, 'and that of others who 
accompanied him, that it was impossible to look at them 
without a sensation of horror ; so menacing and terrible was 
their aspect. The sensation was doubtless caused in a great 
measure by the idea of their being cannibals. In this 
skirmish, according to the same writer, the Indians used 
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poisoned arrows ; and one of the Spaniards died within a few 
days, of a wound received from one of the females.* 

Pursuing his voyage, Columbus soon came in sight of a 
great cluster of islands, some verdant and covered with 
forests, but the greater part naked and sterile, rising into 
craggy mountains ; with rocks of a bright azure colour, and 
some of a gUstering white. These, with his usual vivacity 
of imagination, he supposed to contain mines of rich metals- 
and precious stones. The islands lying close together, with 
the sea beating roughly in the narrow channels which divided 
them, rendered it dangerous to enter among them with the 
large ships. Columbus sent in a small caravel with latteen 
saiuls, to reconnoitre, which returned with the report that there 
were upwards of fifty islands, apparently inhabited. To the 
larges^ of this group he gave the name of Santa Ursula^ and 
called the others the Eleven Thousand Virgins. f 

Continuing his course, he arrived one evening in sight of a 
great island covered with beautiful forests, and indented with 
fine havens. It was called by the natives Boriquen, but he 
gave it the name of San Juan Bautista ; it is the same since 
known by the name of Porto Rico. This was the native 
island oi most of the captives who had fled to the ships. for 
refuge from the Caribs. According to their accounts it was 
fertile and populous, and imder the dominion of a single 
cacique. Its inhabitants were not given to rove, and possessed 
but few canoes. They were subject to fi*equent invasions from 
the Caribs, who were their implacable enemies. They had 
become warriors, therefore, in their own defence, using the 
bow and arrow and the war-club ; and in their contests with 
their cannibal foes, they retorted upon them their own atroci- 
ties, devouring their prisoners in revenge. 

After running for a whole day along the beautiful coast of 
this island, t£ey anchored in a bay at the west end, 
abounding in fish. On landing, they found an Indian village,, 
constructed as usual round a common square, like a market- 
place, with one large and well-built house. A spacious road 
led thence to the sea-side, having fences on each side, of in- 
terwoven reeds, inclosing fruitful gardens. At the end of 
the road was a kind of terrace, or look-out, constructed of 
reeds, and overhanging the water. The whole place had an. 

* P. Martyr, decad. i. lib. ii. Hist, del Almirabte, cap. 47. Las 
Caaag, Hist. Ind., cap. 85, MS. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
t P. Martyr, decad. i. lib. ii. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
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Rir of neatness and ingenuity, superior to the ordinary resi- 
dences of the ncitives, and appeared to be the abode of some 
important chieftain. All, however, was silent and deserted. 
Not a human being was to be seen, during the time they re- 
mained at the place. The natives had concealed themselves 
at the sight of the squadron. After remaining here two days, 
Columbus made sail, and stood for the island of Hispaniola. • 
Thus ended his cruise among the Caribbee islands, the account 
of whose fierce and savage people was received with eager 
curiosity by the learned of Europe, and considered as settling- 
one dark and doubtful question to the disadvantage of human 
nature. Peter Martyr, in his letter to Pomponius Leetus, 
annoxmces the fact with fearful solemnity. '* The stories of 
the Lestrigonians and of Polyphemus, who fed on human 
flesh, are no longer doubtful ! Attend, but beware, lest thy 
hair bristle with horror !" 

That many of the pictures given us of this exti*aordinary 
race of people have been coloured by the fears of the Indians, 
and the prejudices of the Spaniards, is highly probable, lliey 
were constantly the terror of the former, and the brave and 
obstinate opponents of the latter, llie evidences adduced 
of their cannibal propensities must be received with lai^e 
allowances for the careless and inaccurate observations of sea- 
faring men, and the preconceived belief of the fact, which 
existed in the minds of the Spaniards. It was a custom 
among the natives of many of the islands, and of other parts 
of the New World, to preserve the remains of their deceased 
relatives and &iends ; sometimes the entire body ; sometimes 
only the head, or some of the limbs, dried at the fire ; some- 
times the mere bones. These, when 'found in the dwellings 
of the natives of Hispaniola, against whom no prejudice of 
the kind existed, were correctly regarded as relics of the 
deceased, preserAxd through affection or reverence ; but any 
remains of the kind found among the Caiibs, were looked 
upon with horror as proofs of cannibalism. 

The warlike, and unyielding character of these people, so 
different from that of the pusillanimous nations around them, 
and the wide scope of their enterprises and wanderings, like 
those of the nomaide tiibes of the Old World, entitle &em to 
distinguished attention. They were trained to war from their 
infancy. As soon as they could walk, their intrepid mothers 
put in their hands the bow and arrow, and prepared them to 
take an early part in the hardy enterprises of their fathers. 
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Their distant roamings by sea made them obserrant and in* 
telligent. The natiyes of the other islands only knew how to 
divide time by day and night, by the sun and moon ; whereas 
these had acquired some knowledge of the stars, by which to 
calculate the times and seasons.* 

. The traditional accounts of their origin, though of course 
extremely yagne, are yet capable of being verified to a great 
degree by geographical facts, and open one of the rich veins 
of curious inquiry and speculation which abound in the New 
World. They are said to have migrated from the remote 
valleys embosomed in the Apalachian mountains. The earliest 
accounts we have of tiiem represent them with weapons in 
their hands, continually engaged in wars, winning their way 
and shifting tiieir abode, until, in the course of time, they 
found themselves at the extremity of Florida. Here, aban- 
doning the northern continent, they passed over to tbe 
Lucayos, and thence gradually, in the process of years, from 
island to island of that vast and verdant chain, which links, as 
it were, the end of Florida^ to the coast of Paria, on the soudiem 
continent. The archipelago extending from Porto Hico to 
Tobago was their strong-hold, and the island of Guadaloupe 
in a manner tJieir citadel. Hence they made their expeditions, 
and spread the terror of their name through all the surround- 
ing coimtries. Swarms of them landed upon the soudiem 
^continent, and overran some parts of terra firma. Traces of 
them have been discovered far in the interior of that vast 
country through which flows the Oroonoko. The Dutch finmd 
colonies of them on the banks of the Ikouteka, which empties 
itself into the Surinam ; along the Esquibi, the Maroni, and oilier 
rivers of Guayana ; and in the country watered by the wind- 
ings of the Cayenne ; and it would appear that they extended 
their wanderings to the shores of the southern ocean, where, 
among the aboriginals of Brazil, were some who called them* 
selves Caribs, distinguished from the surrounding Indians by 
their superior hardihood, subtlety, and enterprise.f 

To trace the footsteps of this roving tribe throughout its 
wide migrations from the Apalachian mountains of the nortiiem 
continent, along the dusters of islands which stud the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea to the shores of Paria, and so 
across the vast regions of Guayana and Amassonia to liie re- 
mote coast of Brazil, would be one of the most curious 

* Hist, del Almiraate, cap. 62. 

t Bochefort, Hist. Nat. des lies AntiUes; Botteidam, 16^5. 
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researa&es in aboriginal hi^ry, and throir much, ligkt upon 
the mjsteriouB question of the population of the New World. 

CHAPTER IV.— [1493.] 

Os the 22nd of NoY<ember, the fleet arrived off what Tinas 
soon ascertained to be the eastern extremity of Hay ti, or, as 
the admiral had named it, Hispaniola. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the armada, at the thoughts of 
soon arriving at the end of their voyage. Those who. had been 
here in the preceding vo3rage, remembered the pleasant days 
they had passed among the groves of Hayti ; and the rest 
looked forward with eagerness to scenes painted to them with 
the captivating illusions of the golden age. 

As the fleet swept with easy soil along ike green shore, a 
boat was sent to land to bury a Biscayan sailor, who had died 
of the wound of an arrow received in the late skirmish. Two 
light caravels hovered near the shore to guard the boat's crew, 
while the ftmeral ceremony was pertomed on the beach, 
under the trees. Several natives came off to the ship, with a 
message to the admiral from the cacique of the neighbourhood, 
inviting, him to land, and promising great quantities of gold ; 
anxious, however, to airive at La Navidad, Columbus dis- 
missed them with presents and continued his course. Arriv- 
ing at the gulf of Las Flechas, or, as it is now called, the gulf 
of Semana, the place where, in his preceding voyage, a 
Finnish had occurred with the natives, he set on shore one 
of the young Indians of the place, who had accompanied him 
to Spain, and had been converted to Christianity. He dis- 
missed him flnely apparelled and loaded with triiJcets, antici- 
pating £Etvourable effects from his accounts to his coimtrymen 
of the wonders he had seen, and the kind treatment he had 
expmenoed. The young Indian made many fair promises, 
but either forgot them aU^ on regaining his liberty and his 
native mountains, or fella victim to envy caused by his wealth 
and flnery. Nothing was seen or heard of him more.* Only 
one Indian of those who had been to Spain now remained in 
the fleet ; a young Lucayan, native of the island of Guana 
han^, who had been baptized at Barcelona, and Lad been named 
after the admiral's brother, Diego Colon. He continued 
always faithful and devoted to tiie Spaniards. 

On the 25th, Columbus anchored in the harbour of Monte 
Christi; anxious to fix upon a place for a settlement iu tho 
* Herrera, Hist. lad., decad. i. lib.iL csj^, 9. 
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neighbourhood of the stream to which, in his first voyage, he • 
had given the name of tLe Rio del Oro, or the Golden Kiver. 
As several of the mariners were ranging the coast, they found, 
on the green and moist banks of a rivulet, the bodies of a man 
and boy ; the former with a cord of Spanish grass about his 
neck, and his arms extended and tied by the wrists to a stako 
in the form of a cross. The bodies were in such a state of 
decay, that it was impossible to ascertain whether they were 
Indians or Europeans. Sinister doubts, however, were enter- 
tained, which were confirmed on the following day ; for on 
revisiting the shore, they found, at some distance f^m the 
former, two other bodies, one of which, having a beard, was 
evidently the corpse of a white man. 

The pleasant anticipations of Columbus on his approach to 
La Navidad were now overcast with gloomy forebodings. 
The experience recently had of the ferocity of some of the 
inhabitants of these islands, made him doubtful of the amity 
of others, and he began to fear that some misfortune might 
have befallen Arana and his garrison. 

The frank and fearless manner, however, in which a number 
of the natives came off to the ships, and their unembarrassed 
demeanour, in some measure allayed his suspicions ; for it 
did not appear probable that they would venture thus confi- 
dently among the white men, with the consciousness of having- 
recently shed the blood of their companions. 

On die evening of the 27th, he arrived opposite the harbour 
of La Navidad, and cast anchor about a league from the land, 
not daring to enter in the dark, on account of the dangerous 
reefs. It was too late to distinguish objects. Impatient to 
satisfy his doubts, therefore, he ordered two cannon to be 
fired. The report echoed along the shore, but there was no 
reply from the fort. Every eye was now directed to catch the 
gleam of some signal light ; every ear Hstened to hear some 
friendly shout ; but there was neither light nor shout, nor any 
other signs of life : all was darkness and deathlike silence.* 

Several hours were passed in dismal suspense, and every 
one longed for the morning light to put an end to his uncer- 
tainty. About midnight a canoe approached the fleet ; when 
within a certain distance, it paused, and the Indians who 
were in it, hailing one of the vessels, asked for the admiral. 
When directed to his ship they drew near, but would not 
venture on board until they saw Columbus. He showed him- 
* Letter of Dr. Chanca. Navaixete, Colec. de Viage, torn, i 
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self at the side of his vessel, and a light being held np, his 
countenance and commanding person were not to be mistaken. 
They now entered the ship without hesitation. One of them 
was a cousin of the cacique Guacanagari, and brought a pre- 
sent from him of two masks ornamented with gold. Colum- 
bus inquired about the Spaniards who had remained on the 
island. The information which the native gave was some- 
what confused, or perhaps was imperfectly understood, as the 
only Indian interpreter on board was the young Lucayan, 
Diego Colon, whose native language was different from that of 
Hayti. He told Columbus that several of the Spaniards had 
died of sickness ; others had fallen in a quarrel among them- 
selves, and others had removed to a different part of the island, 
where they had taken to themselves Indian wives. That 
Guacanagari had been assailed by Caonabo, the fierce cacique 
of the golden mountains of Cibao, who had wounded him in 
battle, and burnt his village ; and that he remained ill of his 
wound in a neighbouring hamlet, or he would have hastened 
in person to welcome the admiral.* 

Melancholy as were these tidings, they relieved Columbus 
from a dark and dismal surmise. Whatever disasters had 
overwhelmed his garrison, it had not fallen a sacrifice to the 
perfidy of the natives : his gQod opinion of the gentleness and 
kindness of these people had not been misplaced ; nor had 
their cacique forfeited the admiration inspired by his benevo- 
lent hospitality. Thus the most corroding care was dismissed 
from his mind ; for, to a generous spirit, there is nothing so 
disheartening as to discover treachery where it has reposed 
confidence and friendship. It would seem also that some of 
the garrison were yet alive, though scattered about the island ; 
they would doubtless soon hear of his arrival, and would 
hasten to rejoin him, weU qualified to give information of tho 
interior. 

Satisfied of the friendly disposition of the natives, the 
<5heerfulness of the crews was in a great measure restored. 
The Indians who had come on board were well entertained, 
and departed in the night gratified with various presents, 
promising to return in the morning with the cacique Guacana- 
gari. Tlie mariners now awaited the dawn of day with 
reassured spirits, expecting that the cordial intercourse and 
pleasant scenes of the first voyage would be renewed. 

* Dr. Ohanca's Letter, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 48. Herrera, Hist, 
Jnd., decad. 1. lib. i. cap. 9. 
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The momiQg dawned and passed away, and the day ad- 
vanced and began to decline, without the promised visit 
from the cacique. Some apprehensions were now entertained 
that the Indisms who had visited them the preceding night 
might be drowned, as they had partaken freely of wine, sani 
their small canoe was easy to be overset. There was a silence 
and an air of desertion about the whole neighbourhood ex- 
ti*emely suspicious. On their preeedinG: visit the harbour hod 
been a scene of continaal anii^tionT«uioe8 gUding orer the 
clear waters, Indians in groups on the shores, or under the 
trees, or swimming off to the caravel. Now, not a canoe was 
to be seen, not an Indian hailed them from the land ; nor 
was there any smoke rising from among the groves, to give a 
sign of habitation. 

After waiting for a long time in vain, Columbus sent a boat 
to the shore to reconnoitre. On landing, the crew hastened 
and sought the fortress. It was a ruin ; the palisadoes were 
beaten down, and the whole presented the appearance of hav- 
ing been sacked, burnt, and destroyed. Here and there were 
broken chests, spoiled provisions, and the ragged remains of 
European garments. Not an Indian approached them, lliey 
caught sight of two or three lurking at a distance among the 
trees, and apparently watching them ; but they vanished into 
the woods on finding themselves observed. Meeting no one 
to explain the melancholy scene before them, they returned 
with dejected hearts to the ships, and related to the admiral 
what they had seen. 

Columbus was greatly troubled in mind at this intelligence, 
and the fleet having now anchored in the harbour, he went 
himself to shore on tiie following morning. Bepairing to the 
ruins of the fortress, he found everything as had been de- 
scribed, and searched in vain for the remains of dead bodies. 
No traces of the garrison were to be seen, but broken uten- 
sils, and torn vestments, scattered here and there among the 
grass. There were many surmises and conjectures. If ihe 
fortress had been sacked, some of the garrison might yet sur- 
vive, and might either have fled from the neighbourhood, or 
been carried into captivity. Cannon and arquebuses were 
discharged, in hopes, if any of the survivors were hid among 
rocks and thickets, they might hear them and come forth; 
but no one made his appearance. A mournful and lifeless 
silence reigned over the place. The suspicion of treachery 
on the part of Guacanagari was again revived, but Columbus 
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was imwiUnig to indulge it. On looking further, the village 
of that cacique was found a mere heap of burnt ruins, which 
showed that he had been .inyoiyed in the disaster of the 
gamson. 

Columbus had left ordeis with Arana and the other officsrs 
to bury all the treasure they might procure, or in case of 
sudden danger, to throw it into the well of the fortress. He 
ordered excavations to be made, therefore, among the ruins, 
and the well to be cleared out. While this search was mak- 
ing, he proceeded with the boats to explore the ne^hbour- 
hood, partly in hopes of gaining intelligence of any scattered 
survivors of the garrison, and partly to look out fbr a better 
situation for a fortress. After proceeding about a league he 
came to a hamlet, the inhabitants of which had fled, taking 
whatever they could with them, and hiding the rest in the 
grass. In the houses were European articles, which evidently 
had not been procured by barter, such as ^x>cking8, pieces of 
doth, an anchor of the caravel which had been wrecked, and 
a beautiM Moorish robe, folded in the form in which it had 
been brought from Spain.* 

Having passed some time in contemplating these scattered 
documents of a disastrous story, Colimibus returned to the 
ruins of the fortress. The excavations and search in the well 
had proved fruitless ; no treasure was to be found. Not far 
from the fort, however, they had discovered the bodies of 
eleven men, buried in different places, and which were 
known, by their clothing, to be Europeans. They had evi- 
dently been for some time in the ground, the grass having 
grown upon their graves. 

In the course of the day a number of the Indians made 
their appearance, hovering timidly at a distance. Their ap- 
prehensions were gradually dispelled until they became per- 
fectly commnnicative. Some of them could speak a few 
words of Spanish, and knew the names of all the men who had 
remained with Arana. By this means, and by the aid of 
the interpreter, the story of the garrison was in some 
measure ascertained. 

It is curious to note this firstfoot-print of civilization in the 
New World. Those whom Columbus had left behind, says 
Oviedo, with the exception of the commander, Don Diego 
Arana, and one or two others, were but little calculated to 
follow the precepts of so prudent a person, or to discharge tht 
* Letter of Dr. Chanoa. Ciua de los PalacioB, «ap. 120. 
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critical duties enjoined upon them. They were principally 
men of the lowest order, or mariners who knew not how to 
conduct themselves with restraint or sobriety on shore.* No 
sooner had the admiral departed, than all his counsels 
and commands died away from their minds. Though a 
mere handful of men, surrounded by savage tribes and de- 
pendent upon their own prudence and good conduct, and 
upon the good will of the natives, for very existence, yet 
they soon began to indulge in the most wanton abuses. 
Some were prompted by rapacious avarice, and sought to 
possess themselves, by all kinds of wrongful means, of the 
golden ornaments and other valuable property of the natives. 
Others were grossly sensual, and not content with two or 
three wives edlowed to each by Gnacanagari, seduced the 
wives and daughters of the Indians. 

Fierce brawls ensued among them about their ill-gotten 
spoils and the favours of the Indian women ; and the natives 
beheld with astonishment the beings whom they had wor- 
shipped, as descended from the skies, abandoned to the grossest 
of earthly passions, and raging against each other with worse 
than brutal ferocity. 

Still these dissensions might not have been very dangerous, 
had they observed one of the injunctions of Columbus, and 
kept together in the fortress, maintaining military vigilance ; 
but all precaution of the kind was soon forgotten. In vain 
did Don Diego de Arana interpose his authority: in vain did 
every inducement present itself which could bind man and 
man together in a foreign land. All order, all subordina- 
tion all imanimity was at an end. Many abandoned the 
fortress, and lived carelessly and at random about the neigh- 
dourhood; every one for himself, or associated with some 
little knot of coirfederates to injure and despoil the rest. Thus 
factions broke out among them, until ambition arose to com- 
plete the destruction of their mimic empire. Pedro Gutier- 
rez and Rodrigo de Escobedo, whom Columbus had left as 
lieutenants to the commander, to succeed him in case of 
accident, took advantage of these disorders, and aspired to an 
equal share in the authority, if not to the supremd control.f 
Violent affrays succeeded, in which a Spaniard named Jacomo 
was killed. Having failed in their object, Gutierreis and 
Escobedo vrithdrew from the fortress wii nine of their ad- 
herents, and a number of their women; and turned their 
* Oviedo^ Hist. lod., lib. ii. cap. 12. f Idcnu 
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thoughts on distant enterprise. Having heard marvellom ' 
accounts of the mines of Cibao» and the golden sands of i(9 
mountain rivers, they set off for that district, flushed with the 
thoughts of amassing immense treasure. Thus they disre- 
garded another strong injunction of Columbus, which was to 
keep within the friendly territories of Guacanagari. The 
region to which they repaired was in the interior of the 
island, within the province of Maguana, ruled by the famous 
Caonabo, called by the Spaniards the Lord of the Golden 
House. This renowned chieftain was a Carib by birth, and 
possessed the fierceness and enterprise of his nation. He 
had come an adventurer to Hispaniola, and by his courage 
and address, and his warlike exploits, had made himself the 
most potent of its caciques. The inhabitants universally 
stood in awe of him from his Carib origin, and he was the 
hero of the island, when the ships of tibe white men sud- 
denly appeared upon its shores. The wonderful accounts of 
their power and prowess had reached him among his moun- 
tains, and he had the shrewdness to perceive that his conse- 
quence must decline before such formidable intruders. The 
departure of Columbus gave him hopes that their intrusion 
would be but temporary. The discords and excesses of those 
who remained, while they moved his detestation, inspired 
him with increasing confidence. No sooner did Gutierrez 
and Escobedo, with their companions, take refuge in his 
dominions, than he put them to death. He then formed a 
league with the cacique of Marien, whose tenitories ad- 
joined those of Guacanagari on the west, and concerted a 
sudden attack upon the foitress. Emerging with his warriors 
from, among the mountains, and traversing great tracts of • 
forest with profound secrecy, he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village without being discovered. The Spaniards, con- 
fiding in the gentle and pacific nature of the Indians, had 
neglected all military precautions. But ten men remained 
in the fortress with Arana, and the^e do not appear to have 
maintained any guard. The rest were quartered in houses 
in the neighboiirhood. In the dead of the night, when all 
were wrapped in sleep, Caonabo and his warriors bm-st upon 
the place with frightful yells, got possession of the forti-ess 
before its inmates could put themselves upon their defence, 
and suiTounded and set fire to the houses in which the rest 
of the white men were sleeping. Eight of the Spaniards 
fled to the sea-side pursued by the savages^ and, rushing into 

p 
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the waTes, were drowned i the rest were Baaiacred. Gua- 
cenagaii and his subjects liou^t &itbfully in defence of their 
guests, but not bein^ of a warlike chcuraoter, were easily 
jTOHted; the cacique was wounded by the hand of Caonafoo, 
and his village was burnt to the ground.* 

Such was the history of the first European establishment 
iu the New World. It presents in a dinunutiTe compass an 
epitome of the gross lices wMcb degrade civilization, and 
the grand political errors which sometimes subvert the 
mightiest empires. All law and order being relaxed by cor- 
ruption and lioentioumess,. public good was sacrificed to 
private interest and passion, the community was convulsed 
1^ divers Actions and dissensions, untiL the whole was- shaken 
asunder by two aspiring demagogues, ambitious of tiie com- 
mand of a petty fortress in a wilderness, and the supreme 
control of eight-and-thirly men. 

CHAPTER v.— [1493.] 

Thx tragical story of the finiress, as gathered from l^e 
Indians at the harbour, reeeived confirmation from anotiier 
quarter. One of tiie eaptains, Melchor Maidonado, coasting 
to Hie east with his caravel in search of some more ikvour- 
able situation for a settlement, was boarded by a canoe in 
M^ich were two Indians. One of them was the brother of 
Guacanagari, and entreated him, in the name of the cacique, to 
visit him at the village where he lay ill of his wound. Mal- 
donado immediately went to shore with two or three of his 
companions. They found Chiacanagari confined by lameness 
to his hammock, surrounded by seven of his wives. The 
«acique expressed great regret at not being able to visit the 
admuial. He related various particulars concerning the dis- 
asters of the garrison, and the part which he and his sub- 
jects had taken in its defence, showing his wounded leg 
beusd up. His story agreed with that already related. After 
treating the Spaniards with his accustomed hospitality, he 
presented to each of them at parting a golden ornament. 

On the following morning, Columbus repaired in person to 
visit the cacique. To impress him with an idea of his present 
power and importance, he appeared with a numerous train 
of officers, all richly dressed or in glittering armour. They 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. 1. lib. ii. cap. 9. Letter of Dr. Chanca. 
Peter Martyr, decad. i. Ub. ii. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 49. Cura ds 
losPaladosy cap. 120, M8. Mufioi^ Hist de I^uevo Mimdo^ lib. iv. 
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found Giiacan^^ari leeHmng in a hammoek of cotton net. He 
exliibited great emotion on beholding the admiral, and im* 
mediateljr adi^vrted to the death of the Spaniards. As he 
related l^e disasters of the garrison be shed many tears, 
butdweltparticnlorlj on the part he had taken in the defence 
of his gae«t8, pointing out several of his snbjeets present who 
hadi«eeiTed wounds in the battle. It was erident from the 
scars litat the wounds had been recdved from Indian weapons. 

Columbns was- readily satisfied of the good ftilii of Guaea- 
nagari. When he reflected on the many proofs- of an open 
and generous nature, which he had given at the time of his 
shipwreck, he oouM not believe him capable of so dark an 
act of perfidy^ An esehange of presents now took place. 
The Gacique gave- him eight hundred beads of a certain 
stone calleidciba, which they considered highly precious-, and 
one hundred of gold, a goloen coronet, and three small cala- 
badies filled wzth ^U. dust; asod thoaght* himself outdone in 
munificence when' presented' with a number of glass b^ids, 
hawks' be&i, knives, pins-, needles, small mirrors, and orna- 
ments of oQfpper, which metal he seemed to prefer to gold.* 

Ghiacanagari's leg had been violently bruised by a stone. 
At the request of Coltnnbus, he p^mitted it to be examined 
by a suz^on who was present. On removing the bandage 
no signs of a wound were to be seen, although lie shrunk 
with pain whenever the limb was handled.f As some time 
had elapsed since the battle, the external bruise might have 
disappeared, while a tenderness remained in the part. Several 
present, however, who had not been in Idie first voyage, and 
had witnessed nothing of the generous conduct of the cacique, 
looked upon his lameness as fi^gned, and the whole story of 
the battle a fabrication, to conceal his real perfidy. Father 
Boyle especially, who was of a vindictive spirit, advised the 
admiral to make an immediate example of the chieftain. 
Columbus, however, viewed the matter in a different Hght. 
Whatever prepossessions he mig^t have were in favour of 
the cacique ; his heart refused to believe in his criminality. 
Though conscious of innocence, Guacanagari might have 
feared the suspicions of the white men, and have exaggerated 
the ^ects of his wound; but the wounds of his subjects 
made by Indian weapons, and the destruction of his village, 
vrere strong proofe to Columbus of the truth of his story. 
To satify his more suspicious, followers, and to pacify the 
* Letter'of Dr; Chaiica. Navarrete^ Col 1. f Cuts de los Palados, c. 180. 
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friar, \vithout gratifying his love for persecution, he observed 
that true policy dictated amicable conduct towards Guacana- < 
gari, at least, until his guilt was fully ascertained. They had 
too great a force at present to apprehend anything from his 
hostility, but violent measures in Uiis early stage of their in- 
tercourse with the natives might spread a general panic, and 
impede all their operations on the island. Most of his officers 
concurred in this opinion; so it was determined, notwith- : 
standing the inquisitorial suggestions of the friar, to take the 
story of the Indians for current truth, and to continue to treat 
thepa with friendship. 

At the invitation of Columbus, the cacique, though still 
apparently in pain from his wound,* accompanied him to the 
ships that very evening. He had wondered at the power and 
grandeur of the white men when they first visited his shores 
with two small caravels ; his wonder was infinitely increased 
on beholding a fleet riding at anchor in the harbour, and on 
going on board of the a(hniral*s ship, which was a vessel of 
heavy burden. Here he beheld the Carib prisoners. So 
great was the dread of them among the timid inhabitants of . 
Hayti, that they contemplated them with fear and shuddering, 
even though in chains. f That the admiral had dared to in- 
vade these terrible beings in their very island, and had 
dragged them as it were from their strong-holds, was, per- 
haps, one of the greatest proofs to the Indians of the irre- 
sistible prowess of the white men. 

Columbus took the cacique through the ship. The various 
works of art ; the plants and fruits . of the Old World ; 
domestic fowls of different kinds, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
other animals, brought to stock the island, all were wonders 
to him ; but what most struck him with amazement, was the 
horses. He had ne^er seen any but the most diminutive 
quadrupeds, and was astonished at their size, their great 
strength, terrific appearance, yet perfect docility. i He looked 
upon all these extraordinary objects as so many wonders 
brought from heaven, which he still believed to be the native 
home of the white men. 

On board of the ship were ten of the women delivered 
from Carib captivity. They were chiefly natives of the island 
of Boriquen, or Porto Eico. These soon attracted the notice 
of the cacique, who is represented to have been of an amorous 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 89. f Peter Martyr, Letter 153 to Pom- 
ponius LsetuB. Z Hist del Almlrante, ubi sup. Letter of Dr. Chaaca. 
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•complexion. He entered into conversation with them ; for 
though the islanders spoke different languages, or, rather, 
BS is more probable, different dialects of the same language, 
ihey were able, in general, to understand each other. Among 
these women was one distinguished above her companions by 
■a certain loftiness of air and manner; she had been much 
noticed and admired by the Spaniards, who had given her the 
name of Catalina. The cacique spoke to her repeatedly with 
great gentleness of tone and manner, pity in all probability being 
mingled with his admiration ; for though rescued from the 
hands of the Caribs, she and her companions were in a manner 
captives on board of the ship. 

A collation was now spread before the chieftain, and Colum- 
l)us endeavoured in every way to revive their former cordial 
intercourse. He treated his guest with every manifestation 
^f perfect confidence, and talked of coming to live with him 
in his present residence, and of building houses in the vici- 
nity. The cacique expressed much satisfaction at the idea, 
. but observed that the situation of the place was unhealthy, 
which was indeed the case. Notwithstanding every demon- 
stration of friendship, however, the cacique was evidently ill 
4it ease. The charm of mutual confidence was broken. It 
. was evident that the gross licentiousness of the garrison had 
greatly impaired the veneration of the Indians for their 
?jeaven-bom visitors. Even the reverence for the symbols of 
fce Christian faith, which Columbus endeavoured to inculcate, 
,was frustrated by the profligacy of its votaries. Though 
fond of ornaments, it was with the greatest difficulty the 
•cacique could be prevailed upon by the admiral to suspend an 
image of the Virgin about his neck, when he understood it to 
be an object of Christian adoration.* 

The suspicions of the chieftain's guilt gained ground with 
many of the Spaniards. Father Boyle, in particular, re- 
garded him with an evil eye, and privately advised the 
admiral, now that he had him on board, to detain him pri- 
soner ; but Columbus rejected the counsel of the crafty Mar, 
JOS contrary to sound poHcy and honourable faith. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to conceal lurking ill-will. The cacique, 
accustomed, in his former intercourse with the Spaniard^ 
to meet with faces beaming with gratitude and friendship, 
could not but perceive their altered looks. Notwithstanding 
•die frank and cordial hospitahty of the admiral, therefore, he 
«oon begged permission to return to land.f 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 49. f Peter Martyr, decad. i lib. iL 
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The next moming tJxece^iras a.injsterioBsiDoyemeiibaiiicxii^ 
Hob BatiTes on shore. A messenger &om the caciqiEe mquized 
of the ajdmiral how long he intended tcKremnin at the harboov, 
and was informed that he diould sail on the following da^. 
In the evening the brother of Giiaeanagari came on board, 
imder pretext of bartering a quantity of gold ; he was ob- 
served to eonverse in prixate with tiie Indian women, and 
particularly with Catalina, the one whose distrngnished ap- 
pearance had attracted the attention of Guacanagari. After 
remaining some time on board, he returned to the shore. It 
would seem, from subsiequent events, that the cacique had 
been touched by the situation of this Indian beauty, or 
captivated by her charms ; and had undertaken to deliver her 
firom bondage. 

At midnight, when the erew were buried in their first 
sleep, Catalina awakened her companions. The ship was 
anchored fall three miles from the ^ore, and Uxe sea was 
rough ; but they let themselves down from the side of the 
vessel, and swam bravely for the shore. With «11 their pre- 
ciantions, they were overheard by the watch, and the alarm, 
was given. The boats were hastily manned, and gave chase 
in the direction of a light blazing on the shore, an evident 
beacon for the fugitives. Such was the vigour of these sea- 
nymjdis, that they reached the land in safety; ibur were re- 
taken on the beach ; but the heroic Catalina with Ihe rest of 
her companions made good their escape into the forest. 

When the day dawned, Columbus sent to Guacanagari to 
demand the fi^itives ; or if they were not in his possession, 
that he would have search made for them. The residence 
of the cacique, however, was silent and deserted ; not an 
Indian was to be seen. Either conscious of the suspicions 
of the Spaniards, and apprehensive of their hostility, or de- 
sirous to enjoy his prize unmolested, the cacique had removed 
with aU his effects, his household, and his followers, and had 
taken refugi3 with his island beauly in the interior. This 
sifdden and mysterious desertion gave redoubled force to tiie 
doubts heretofore entertained, and Gi^tcanagari was generally 
stigmatized as a traitor to the white men, and the perfidious 
destroyer of the garrison.* 

CHAPTER VI.— [1493.] 

Tjo: mififortunas of the Spaniards both by sea and knd, in 

* Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. U. Letter of Br. Chsaca. Cora de loa 
PabtcicKl. cap. UQ, Mfi. 
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the Tieunty of this harbour, tfafew a..g^ooiii voimd the nei^- 
bourhood. The ruins of the iortress., and the graves of their 
murdered countrymen, were continually before their eyes, 
and' the forests no longer looked beautiful while there was an 
idea that treachery might be luddng in their shades. The 
silence and dreariness, also, caused by the deserttcm of the 
natives, gave a sinister appearance to the place. It began to 
be considered by the credulous mariners, as under some bane- 
ful influence or malignant star. These were sufficient objec- 
tions to discourage the founding of a settlement, but there 
were others of a more solid natuzve. The land in the vicinity 
was low, moist, aiid unhealthy, and there was no stone for 
building; Columbus determined, therefiore, to abaaMion Hie 
place altogether, and found his projected colony in some 
2nore ftivourable situation. No time was to be lost; the 
animals on boood the ships were sufferiag from long confine- 
ment ; and the multitude of persons, unaccustomed to the sea, 
and pent up in .the fleet, langmshed for the refreshment of 
the land. The lighter caravdis, thorefore, scoured the coast 
in each direction, entering the rivers and harbours, in search 
of an advantageous site. They were instructed also to make 
inquiries after Quacanagari, of whom Columbus, notwith- 
standing every suspicious appearance, stiU retained a fs^oor- 
able opinion. The expeditions returned after ranging a con- 
siderable extent of coast without success. There were fine 
rivers and secure ports, but the coast was low and marshy, 
and deficient in stone. The country was generally deserted, 
or if any natives were seen, they fled immediately to the 
woods. MeLchor Maldonado had proceeded to the eastward, 
until he came to the dominious of a cacique, who at first 
issued forth at the head of his warriors, with menacing aspect, 
but was readily ccHiciliated. From him he learnt that Gua- 
(ianagari had rertired to the mountains. Another party dis- 
covered an Indian concealed near a hamlet, having been 
disabled by a wound received from a lance when fighting 
against Caonabo. His accoimt of the destruction of the 
fortress agreed with that of the Indians at the harbour, and 
ccmcurred to vindicate the cacique from the charge of trea- 
chery. Thus the Spaniards continued uncertain as to the 
real perpetrators of this dark and dismal tragedy. 

Being convinced that there was no place in this part of the 
island favourable for a settleme&t, Columbus weighed anchor 
on the 7th of December, with the intention of seeking the 
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port of La Plata. In consequence of adverse weatber, how- 
ever, he was obliged to put into a harbour about ten leagues 
east of Monte Christi ; and on considering the place, was 
struck with its advantages. 

The harbour was spacious, and commanded by a point of 
land protected on one side by a natural rampart of rocks, and 
on another by an impervious forest, presenting a strong posi- 
tion for a fortress. There were two rivers, one large and the 
other smaU, watering a green and beautiful plain, and offering 
advantageous situations for mills. About a bow-shot firom 
the sea, on the banks of one of the rivers, was an Indian 
village. The soil appeared to be fertile, the waters to abound 
in excellent fish, and the climate to be temperate and genial ; 
for the trees were in leaf, the shrubs in flower, and the birds 
in song, though it was the middle of December. They had 
not yet become familiarized with the temperature of this 
favoured island, where the rigours of winter are unknown, 
where there is a perpetual succession, and even intermixture 
of fruit and flower, and where smiling verdure reigns through- 
out the year. 

Another grand inducement to form their settlement in this 
place, was the information received from the Indians of the 
adjacent village, that the mountains of Cibao, where the gold 
mines were situated, lay at no great distance, and almost 
parallel to the harbom\ It was determined, therefore, that 
. there could not be a situation more favourable for their 
colony. 

An animated scene now commenced. The troops and 
various persons belonging to the land-service, and the various 
labourers and artificers to be employed in building, were dis- 
embarked. The provisions, articles of traffic, guns and 
ammimition for defence, and implements of every kind, were 
brought to shore, as were also the cattle and live stock, which 
had suffered excessively from long restraint, especially the 
horses. There was a general joy at escaping from the irk- 
some confinement of the ships, and once more treading the 
'firm earth, and breathing the sweetness of the fields. An 
encampment was formed on the margin of the plain, around 
a basin or sheet of water, and in a little while the whole place 
was in activity. Thus was founded the first Christian city of 
the New World, to which Columbus gave the name of 
Isabella, in honour of his royal patroness. 

A plan was formed, and streets and squares projected. The 
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greatest diligence was then exerted in erecting a church, a 
public storehouse, and a residence for the admiral. These 
were built of stone, the private houses were constructed of 
wood, plaster, reeds, or such materials as the exigency of the 
case permitted, and for a short time every one exerted him- 
self with the utmost zeal. 

Maladies, however, soon broke out. Many, unaccustomed 
to the sea, had suffered greatly from confinement and sea- 
sickness, and &om subsisting for a length of time on salt pro- 
Tisions much damaged, and mouldy biscuit. They suffered 
great exposure on the land also, before houses could be built 
for their reception ; for the exhalations of a hot and moist 
climate, and a new, rank soil, the humid vapours from rivers, 
and the stagnant air of close forests, render the wilderness a 
place of severe trial to constitutions accustomed to old and 
highly- cultivated countries. The labour also of building 
houses, clearing fields, setting out orchards, and planting 
gardens, having all to be done with great haste, bore hard 
upon men, who, after tossing so long upon the ocean, stood in 
need of relaxation and repose. 

The maladies of the mmd mingled with those of the body. 
Many, as has been shown, had embarked in the expedition 
with visionary and romantic expectations. Some had antici- 
pated the golden regions of Cipango and Cathay, where they 
were to amass wealth without toil or trouble ; others a region 
of Asiatic luxury, abounding with delights; and others a 
splendid and open career for gallant adventures and chivalrous 
enterprises. What then was their disappointment to find 
themselves confined to the margin of an island ; surrounded 
by impracticable forests ; doomed to struggle, with the rude- 
ness of a wilderness ; to toil painfully for mere subsistence, 
and to attain every comfort by the severest exertion. Aa to 
gold, it was brought to them from various quarters, but in 
small quantities, and it was evidently to be procured only by 
patient and persevering labour. AU these disappointments 
sank deep into their hearts; their spirits flagged as their 
golden dreams melted away, and the gloom of despondency 
aided the ravages of disease. 

Colimibus hSmself did not escape the prevalent maladies. 
The arduous nature of his enterprise, the responsibility under 
.which he found himself, not merely to his followers and his 
sovereigns, but to the world at large, had kept his mind in 
continual agitation. The cares of so large a squadron ; the 
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incessant '\igOimce required, not only against the Itirlnig 
dangers of these unknown seas, but against the passions and 
foIHes of his followers ; the distress he had suffered from tlie 
fate of his murdered ganiaon, and his uncertaxnty as to die 
conduct of the barbarous tribes by which he was surrounded ; 
all these had harassed his mind and broken his rest while on 
board the ship: since landing, new cares and toils had 
crowded upon him, which, added to the exposures incident to 
his situation in this new climate, completely overpowered bis 
strength. Still, though confined for several weeks to his bed 
"by terere illness, his energetic mind rose superior to the 
sufferings of the body, and he continued to give directions 
about the building of the city, and to superintend the generid 
concerns of the expedition.* 

CHAPTER VII.— [1493.] 

The ships having dischsorged their cargoes, it was necessary 
to send the greater part of them back to Spain. Here new 
anxieties pressed upon the mind of Columbus. He bad hoped 
to find treasures of gold and precious merchandise accu- 
mulated by the men left behind on the first voyage ; or at 
least the sources of wealdiy traffic ascertained, by which 
speedily to freight his vessels. The destruction of the garri- 
son had defeated all those hopes. He was aware of the 
extravagant expectations entertained by the sovereigns and 
the nation. What would be their disappointment when the 
returning diips brought nothing but a tale of disaster! 
Something must be done, befoire the vessels sailed, to keep up 
the fame of Ms discoveries, and justify hds own magnificent 
representations. 

As yet he knew nothing of the interior of the island. If it 
were really the island of Cipango, it must contain populous 
cities, existing probably in some more cultivated region, 
beyond the lo:^ mountains with which it was intersected. 
All the Indians concurred in mentioning Cibao as the tract of 
country whence they derived their gold. The very name of 
its cacique, Caonabo, signifying *' The Lord of tlie Ckdden 
House," seemed to indicate the wealth of bis dominions. 
Tbe tracts where the mines were said to abound, lay at a dis- 
tance of but three or four days' lourney, directW in the 
interior; Columbus determined, therefore, to Bend !^ espedi. 

* HiMt. del Almirante, cap. 50. Henrera, Hist. Ind., decad..i. lib.!!., 
cap. 10. Peter Msrtyr, decad. i. lib. ii Iietter of Dr. dumea^ 4e. 
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tion to explore it, previous to the floHingof the ships. If i&e 
xesaltshomd confiim his hopes, he would then be able to 
send home the fleet with coxifidence, bearing tidings of the 
discovery of the golden mountains of Cibao.*^ 

The person he diose for this enterprke was Alonso de 
Ojeda, the same cavalier who has been already noticed for 
his daring spirit and great bodily force and agility. Delight- 
ing in all service of a hazardous and adventinrous nature, 
Ojeda was the more stimulated to this expedition from the 
formidable character of the mountain cacique, Caonabo, whose 
dominions he was to penetrate. He set out from the harbour 
early in January, 1494, acsompanied by a small force of 
well-armed and determined men, several of them young and 
spirited cavaliers like himself. He struck directly southward 
into the interior. For the two first days, the march was 
toilsome and difficult, throi^h a country abandoned by its 
inhabitants; for terror of the Spaniards extended along the 
sea-coast. On the second evening they came to a lofty, range 
of mountains, which they ascended by an Indian patli, wind- 
ing up a steep and narrow defile, and they slept for the night 
at the summit. Hence, the next morning, they beheld the 
sun rise with great glory over a vast and delicious plain, 
covered with noble forests, studded with villages and hamlets, 
and enlivened by the shining waters of the Yagui. 

Descending into this plain, Ojeda and his companions 
boldly entered the Indian villages. The inhabitants, £ar 
from being hostile, overwhelmed them with hospitality, and, 
in fact, impeded their journey by their Idndness. They had 
also to ford many rivers in traversing this plain, so that they 
were five or six days in reaching the chain of mountains 
which locked up, as it were, the golden region of Cibao. 
They penetrated into this district, without meeting with any 
other obstacles than those presented by the rude nature of 
the coimtry. Caonabo, so redoubtable for his courage and 
ferocity, must have been in some distant part of his domi- 
nions, for he never appeared to dispute their progress. The 
natives received them with kindness; they were naked and 
imcivilized, like the other inhabitants of the island, nor were 
there any traces of the important cities which their imagi- 
nations had once pictured forth. They saw, however, ample 
signs of natural wealth. The sands of the mountain-streams 
ghttered with particles of gold; these the natives would 
* Herrera^ Hist. Ind.; dec. 1. lib. ii. eap. 10. 
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skilfully separate and give to the Spaniards, without expect- 
ing a recompense. In some places they picked up large 
epecimens of virgin ore from the beds of the torrents, 
and stones streaked and richly impregnated with it. Peter 
Martyr affirms that he saw a mass of rude gold weighing nine 
ounces, which Ojeda himself had found in one of the brooks.* 

All these were considered as mere superficial washings of 
the soil, betraying the hidden treasures lurking in the deep 
veins and rocky bosoms of the mountains, and only requiring 
the hand of labour to bring them to light. As the object of 
his expedition was merely to ascertain the nature of the 
country, Ojeda led back his little band to the harbour, full of 
enthusiastic accounts of the golden promise of these moun- 
tains. A young cavalier of the name of Gorvalan, who had 
been dispatched at the same time on a similar expedition, 
and who had explored a different tract of country, returned 
with similar reports. These flattering accounts served for a 
time to reanimate the drooping and desponding colonists, and 
induced Columbus to believe that it was* only necessary to 
explore the mines of Cibao, to open inexhaustible sources of 
riches. He determined, as soon as his health would permit, 
to repair in person to tiie mountains, and seek a favourable 
site for a mining establishment.! 

The season was now propitious for the return of the fleet, 
and Columbus lost no time in dispatching twelve of the ships 
under the command of Antonio de Torres, retaining only five 
for the service of the colony. 

By this opportimity he sent home specimens of the gold 
found among the moimtains and rivers of Cibao, and all such 
fruits and plants as were curious, or appeared to be valuable. 
He wrote in the most sanguine terms of the expeditions of 
Ojeda and Gorvalan, the last of whom returned to Spain in 
the fleet. He repeated his confident anticipations of soon 
being able to make abundant shipments of gold, of precious 
drugs, and spices; the search for them being delayed for the 
present by the sickness of himself and people, and the cares 
and labours required in building the infant city. He de- 
scribed the beauty and fertility of the island ; its range of 
noble moimtains; its wide, abundant plains, watered by 
beautiful rivers ; the quick fecundity of the soil, evinced in 
the luxuriant growth of the sugar cane, and of various grains 
and vegetables brought from Europe. 
• Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. ii. f Hist, del Almirante, cap. 50. 
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As it would take some time, however, to obtain proyisions 
from their fields and gardens, and the produce of their Hye 
stock, adequate to the subsistence of the colony, which con- 
sisted of about a thousand souls ; and as they could not ac- 
custom themselves to the food of the natives, Columbus re- 
quested present supplies from Spain. Their provisions were 
abready growing scanty. Much of their wine had been lost, 
from the badness of the casks; and the colonists, in their 
infirm state of health, suffered greatly from the want of their 
accustomed diet. There was an immediate necessity of me- 
dicines, clothing, and arms. Horses were required, likewise, 
for the public works, and for military service; being found of 
great effect in awing the natives, who had the utmost dread 
of those animals. He requested also an additional number of 
workmen and mechanics, and men skilled in mining and in 
smelting and purifying ore. He recommended various per- 
sons to the notice and favour of the sovereigns, among whom 
was Pedro Margerite, an Arragonian cavalier of the order of 
St. Jago, who had a wife and children to be provided for, and 
who, for his good services, Columbus begged might be ap- 
pointed to a command in the order to which he belonged. 
In like manner he ei^treated patronage for Juan Aguado, who 
was about to return in the fleet, making particular mention 
of his merits. From both of these men he was destined to 
experience the most signal ingratitude. 

In these ships he sent also the men, women, and children 
taken in the Caribbee Islands, recommending that they should 
be carefully instructed in the Spanish language and the 
Christian faith. From the roving and adventurous nature of 
these people, and their general acquaintance with the various 
languages of this great archipelago, he thought that, when 
the precepts of religion and the usages of civilization had 
reformed their savage manners and cannibal propensities, 
they might be rendered eminently serviceable as interpreters, 
and as means of propagating the doctrines of Christianity. 

Among the many sound and salutary suggestions in this 
letter, there is one of a most pernicious tendency, written in 
that mistaken view of naturdl rights prevalent at the day, 
but fruitful of much wrong and misery in the world. Con- 
sidering that the greater the nimiber of these cannibal pagans 
transferred to the Catholic soil of Spain, the greater would be 
the number of souls put in the way of salvation, he proposed 
to establish an exchange of them as slaves, against live stock. 
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to be fnnxLalied by merclmnts to the colony. The ships to 
bring such stock* were to hmd nowhere but at Ihe island of 
Isabelliei, where the Carib captives would be ready for delivery. 
A duty was to be levied on each slave for the benefit of the 
royal revenue. In this way the colony would be fomished 
mth all kinds of live stodc free of expense; ihe peaceftd 
irianders would be freed from warlike and inhuman neigh- 
bours; the royal treasury would be greatly enriched; and 
a vast ntunber of souls would be snatched from perdition, and 
carried, as it were, bynudn force to heaven. Such is the 
strange sophistry by which upright men may sometimes de- 
ceive themselves. Columbus feared the disappointment of 
the sovereigns in respect to the product of his enterprises, 
and was anxious to devise some mode of lightening their 
expenses until he could open some ample source of profit. 
The conversion of infidels, by fair means or foul, by per- 
suasion or force, was one of the popular tenets of the day; 
and in recommending the enslaving of the Caribs, Columbus 
thought that he was obeying the dictates of his conscience, 
when he was in reafity listening to the incitements of his 
interest. It is but just to add, that the sovereigns did not 
accord with his ideas, but ordered that the Caribs should be 
converted like the rest of the islanders; a command which 
emanated from the merciful heart of Isabella, who ever 
showed herself the benign protectress of the Indians. 

The fleet put to sea on the 2nd of February, 1494. lliough 
it brought back no wealth to Spain, yet expectation was kept 
alive by the sanguine letter of Columbus, and the specimens 
of gold which he transmitted; his &vourable accounts were 
corroborated by letters from Friar Boyle, Doctor Chanca, 
and other persons of credibility, and by the personal reports 
of Gorvalan. The sordid calcidations of petty spirits were as 
yet overruled by the enthusiasm of generous minds, capti- 
vated by the lofty nature of these enterprises. There was 
something wonderfully grand in the idea of thus introducing 
new races of animals and plants, of building cities, extendii^ 
colonies, and sowing the seed» of civilization and of enlight- 
ened empire in this beautifril but savage world. It struck 
the minds of learned and classical men with admiration, 
filling them vrith pleasant dreams and reveries, and seemii^ 
to realize the poetical pictures of the olden time. "Co- 
lumbus," says old Peter Martyr, " has begun to build a city, 
a» he has lately written to me, and to sow our- seeds and 
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pcopftgate our aaiimais ! Who of us shall now ^>eak widi 

wonder of Saturn, Ceres, and Txiptolemus, tra'v^lling about 

the ear^ to spread new inventions among mankind ? Or of the 

Phcenicians, who built Tyre or Sidon, or of the Tyrians them- 

selvses, whose roving desires led them to migrate into fereign 

lands, toi build new cities^ and establish new communities?''^ 

Sudbi were the comments of enlightened and benevolent 

men^ who hailed with enthusiasm the discovery of the New 

WoiM, sot for ^e wealth it would bring to Europe, but for 

the field it would open for glorious and benevolent enterprise, 

and the blessings and improvements of civilized life, which it 

would widely dispense through barbarous and uncultivated 

regioiift. 

NOTE. 

Isabella at the present day is quite overgrown with forest^ in the 
midst of which are sfcill to be seen partly standing, the pillars of the 
church, some remains of the king's storehouses^ and part of the residence 
oi Columbus, all built of hewn stone. The small fortress is also a pro- 
xniiient nun ; and a. little north of it is a circular pillar about ten feet 
high and as much in diameter, of solid masonry, nearly entire ; which 
appears to have had a. wooden gallery or battlement round ihe top for 
the conTenience of room, and in the centre of which was planted the 
fiagHstafE Haying discovered the remains of an iron clamp imbedded 
in the stone, which served to secure the flag-stafiTitself, I tore it but, and 
now eoosign to you this curious relic of the first foothold of civilization 
in the Kew World, after it has been exposed to the elements nearly 
three hundred and fifty yettcsjr-^From the Letter of T, & H&mdheni, 
£sq. 

CHAPTER Vni.— [1494.] . 

The embryo city of Isabella was rapidly assuming a form. 
A dry stone wall surrounded it, to protect it from any sudden 
attack of the natives, although the most friendly disposition 
was evinced by the Indians of the vicinity, who Wought 
supplies of their simple articles of food, and gave them in 
exchange for European trifles. On the\day of the Epiphany, 
the 6th of February, the church being sufficiently completed, 
high mass was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony by 
Fnar Boyle and the twelve ecclesiastics. The affairs of the 
settlement being thus apparently in a regular train, 
CTokonbus, thou^ still coi^ned by indisposition, b^an to 
make arrangements for his contemplated expedition to the 
niountains of Cibao, when an unexpected disturbance in his 
1Mb cofmmumty for a time engrossed his attention. 

The sailing of the fleet for Spain had been a melancholy 
* Letter 153 to Pomponius Lsetus. 
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sight to many whose terms of enlistment compelled them to 
remain on the island. Disappointed in their expectations of 
immediate wealth, disgusted with the labours imposed on 
them, and appalled by the maladies prevalent throughout the 
community, they began to look with horror upon the sur- 
rounding wilderness, as destined to be the grave of their • 
hopes and of themselves. When the last sail disappeared, 
they felt as if completely severed from their country ; and 
the tender recollections of home, which had been checked for 
a time by the novelty and bustle around them, rushed with 
sudden force upon their minds. To return to Spain became 
their ruling idea, and the same want of reflection which had 
hurried them into the enterprise, without inquiring into its 
real nature, now prompted them to extricate themselves from 
it, by any means, however desperate. 

Where popular discontents prevail, there is seldom wanting^ 
some daring spirit to give them a dangerous direction. One 
Bemal Diaz de Piza, a man of some importance, who had 
held a civil office about the court, had come out with the 
expedition as comptroller : he seems to have presumed upon 
his official powers, and to have had early differences with the 
admiral. Disgusted with his employment in the colony, he 
soon made a faction among the discontented, and proposed 
that they should take advantage of the indisposition of 
Columbus to seize upon some or all of the Ave ships in the 
harbour, and return in them to Spain. It would be easy to 
justify their clandestine return by preferring a complaint 
against the admiral, representing the fallacy of his enter- 
prises, and accusing him of gross deceptions and exaggerations 
in his accounts of the countries he had discovered. It is 
probable that some of these people really considered hinx 
culpable of the charges thus fabricated against him, for, in 
the disappointment of their avaricious hopes, they overlooked 
the real value of those fertile islands, which were to enrich 
nations by the produce of their soil. Every country was 
sterile and unprofitable in their eyes that did not immediately 
teem with gold. Though they had continual proofs in the 
specimens brought by the natives to the settlement, or fru:- 
nished to Ojeda and Gorvalan, that the rivers and mountains 
in the interior abounded with ore, yet even these daily proofe 
were falsified in their eyes. One Feimin Cedo, a wrong- 
headed and obstmate man, who had come out as assayer and 
purifier of metals, had imbibed the same prejudice against the 
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expedition with Bemal Diaik. He pertinaciously insisted that 
there was no gold in the island, or, at least, that it was found 
in such inconsiderable quantities as not to repay the search. 
He declared that the large grains of virgin ore brought by the 
natiyes had been melted ; that they had been the slow accu- 
mulation of many years, having remained a long time in the 
families of the Indians, and handed down from generation to 
generation, which, in many instances, was probably the case. 
Other specimens of a large size he pronounced of a very 
inferior quality, and debased with brass by the natives. The 
words of this man outweighed the evidence of facts, and 
many joined him in the belief that the island was really des- 
titute of gold. It was not imtil some time afterwards that 
the real character of Fermin Cedo was ascertained, and the 
discovery made that his ignorance was at least equal to 
his obstinacy and presumption, qualities apt to enter largely 
into the compound of a meddlesome and mischievous man.^ 

Encouraged by such substantial co-operation, a number of 
turbulent spirits concerted to take immediate possession of the 
ships and make sail for Europe. The influence of Bemal 
Diaz de Piza at court would obtain for them a fiivourable 
hearing, and they trusted to their unanimous representations 
to prejudice Colimibus in the opinion of the public, ever fickle 
in its smiles, and most ready to turn suddenly and capriciously 
£:om the favourite it has most idolized. 

Fortunately this mutiny was discovered before it proceeded 
to action. Columbus immediately ordered the ringleaders to 
be arrested. On making investigations, a memorial or in- 
formation against himself, ^1 of slanders and misrepresenta- 
tions, was found concealed in the buoy of one of the ships. It 
vas in the handwriting of Bemal Diaz. The admiral conducted 
himself with great moderation. Out of respect to the rank 
«nd station of Diaz, he forbore to inflict any punishment, but 
confined him on board one of the ships, to be sent to Spain 
for trial, together with the process or investigation of his 
oflence, and the seditious memorial which had been disco- 
vered. Several of the inferior mutineers were punished 
according to the degree of their culpability, but not with the 
severity which their oflence deserved. To guard against any 
recurrence of a similar attempt, Columbus ordered that all 
the gims and naval munitions should be taken out of four of 
the vessels, and put into the principal ship, which was given 
* Cars de losPalacios, cap. 120; 122, MS. 

a 
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in charge to persons in whom he could place implicit coo* 
fidence.* 

This was the £rst time Colmnbus exercised the right of 
pmiishing delinquents in his new goyemment, and it imme- 
diately awakened the most yiolent animadversions. His 
measures, though necessary for the general safety, and cha- 
racterized by the greatest lenity, were censured as arbitrary 
and vindictiye. Already the disadvantage of being a foreigner 
among the people he was to govern was clearly manifested. 
He had national prejudices to encounter, of lul others the 
most general and illiberal. He had no natural friends to 
rally round him ; whereas the mutineers had connexions in 
Spain, Mends in the colony, and met with sympathy in every 
discontented mind. An early hostility was thus engendered 
against Columbus, which continued to increase throughout 
his life, and the seeds were sown of a series of factions and 
mutinies which afterwards distracted the island. 

CHAPTER IX.— [1494.] 

Haying at length recovered from his Imig illness, and the 
mutiny at the settlement being effectually checked, Columbus 
prepared for his immediate departure for Cibao. He intrusted 
the command of the city and liie ships, during his absence, to 
his brother, Don Diego, appointing able persons to counsel 
and assist him. Don Diego is represented by Las Casas, who 
knew him personally, as a man of great merit and discretion, 
of a gentle and pacific disposition, and more characterized by 
simplicity than shrewdness. He was sober in his attire^ 
wearing almost the dress of an ecclesiastic, and Las Casas 
thinks he had secret hopes of preferment in the church ;f 
indeed, Columbus intimates as much wheu he mentions him 
in his will. 

As the admiral intended to build a fortress in the moim- 
tains, and to form an establishment for working the mines, he 
took with him the necessary artificers, workmen, miners, 
mxmitions, and implements. He was also about to enter the 
territories of the redoubtable Caonabo : it was important, 
therefore, to take with him a force that should not only secure 
him against any warlike opposition, but should spread through 
the country a formidable idea of the power of the white men, 
and deter the Indians from any friture violence, eitiber towards 

* Herreia, Hist. Ind., decad. i. fib. ii. cap. 11. Hist, del Almirante^ 
cap. 60, t Las Oasas. Hist Ind., lib. 1. cap. 82, MS. 
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commanities or wandering indmduais. Eyery healthy person, 
therefore, who eould be spared from the settlement, was put 
in requisition, together with all the cavalry that could be 
mustered; and every arrangement was made to strike the 
savages with the display of military splendour. 

On t]ie 12th of March, Columbus set out at the head of 
about four hundred men well armed and equipped, with 
shining helmets and corslets, with arquebuses, ^nces, swords, 
and crossbows, and followed by a multitude of the neighbour- 
ing Indians. Ihey sallied from the city in martial array, 
with banners flying, and sound of drum and trumpet. Their 
march for the £rst day was across the plain between the sea 
and the mountains, fording two rivers, and passing through 
a fair and verdant country. They encamped in the evening, 
in the midst of pleasant fields, at the foot of a wild and rooky 
pass of the mountains. 

The ascent of this rugged defile presented formidable difE- 
culties to the little army, encimibered as it was with various 
implements and munitions. There was nothing but an Indian 
footpath, winding among rocks and precipices, or through 
brakes and thickets, entangled by the rich vegetation of a 
tropical forest. A number of high-spirited young cavaliers 
volunteered to open a route for the army. They had pro- 
bably learnt this kind of service in the Moorish wars, where 
it was often necessary on a sudden to open roads for the 
march of troops and the conveyance of artillery across the 
mountains of Granada. Throwing themselves in advance 
with labourers and pioneers, whom they stimulated by their 
example, as well as by promises of liberal reward, they soon 
constructed the first road formed in the New World ; and 
which was called El Puerto de los Hidalgos, or the Gen- 
tlemen's Pass, in honour of the gallant cavaliers who 
eflGected it.* 

On the following day, the army toiled up this steep defile, 
and arrived where the gorge of the mountain opened into the 
interior. Here a land of promise suddenly burst upon their 
view. It was the same glorious prospect which had delighted 
Ojeda and his companions. Below lay a vast and delicious 
plain, painted and enamelled, as it were, with all the rich 
variety of tropical vegetation. The magnificent forests pre- 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 50. Hidalgo, i.e., H^o de Algo, lite- 
rally " a son of somebody/' in contradistinction to an obscure and low' 
bom man, a son of nobody. 

q2 
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sented that mingled beauty and majesty of vegetable forms 
known only to these generous climates. Palms of prodigious 
height, and spreading mahogany trees, towered from amid a 
wilderness of variegated foli^e. Freshness and verdure were 
maintained by numerous streams, which meandered gleaming 
through the deep bosom of the woodland; while various 
villages and hamlets, peeping from among the trees, and the 
smoke of others rising out of the midst of the forests, gave 
signs of a numerous population. The luxuriant landscape 
extended as far as the eye could reach, until it appeared to 
melt away and mingle with the horizon. The Spaniards 
gazed with rapture upon this soft voluptuous country, which 
seemed to realize their ideas of a terrestrial paradise; and 
Columbus, struck with its vast extent, gave it the name of the 
Vega Keal, or Royal Plain.* 

Having descended the rugged pass, the army issued upon 
the plain in martial style, with great clangour of warlike 
instruments. When the Indians beheld this shining band of 
warriors, glittering in steel, emerging &om the mountains 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. 1. cap. 20, MS. 

Extract of a Letter from T, S. Jlenehen, Esq., dated Santiago {St. 
Domingo), 20fA September, 1847.— The route over which Columbus 
traced his course from Isabella to the mountains of Cibao exists in all 
its primitive rudeness. The Puerto de los Hidalgos is still the narrow 
rugged footpath winding among rocks and precipices, leading through 
the only practicable defile which traverses the Monte Christi range of 
mountains in this vicinity, at present called the pass of Mamey ; and it 
is somewhat purprising that, of this first and remarkable footprint of the 
white man in the New World, there does not at the present day exist 
the least tradition of its former name or importance. 

The spring of cool and delightful water met with in the gorge, in a 
deep dark glen overshadowed by palm and mahogany trees, near the 
outlet where the magnificent Vega breaks upon the view, still continues 
to quench the thirst of the weary traveller. When I drank from this 
lonely little fountain, I could hardly realize the fact that Columbus 
must likewise have partaken of its sparkling waters, when at the height 
of his glory, surrounded by cavaliers attired in the gorgeous costumes of 
the age, and warriors recently from the Moorish wars. 

Judging by the distance stated to have been travelled over the plain, 
Columbus must have crossed the Yagui near or at Ponton ; which veiy 
likely received its name from the rafts or pontoons employed to cross 
the river. Abundance of reeds grow along its banks, and the remains 
of an Indian village are still veiy distinctly to be traced in the vicinity. 
By this route he avoided two large rivers, the Amina and the Mar, which 
discharge their waters into the Yagui opposite Esperanza. 

The road from Ponton to the river Hanique passes through the 
dofik'S of La Cuesta and Kicayagua. 
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with prancing steeds and flaunting banners, and heard, for the 
first tune, their rocks and forests echoing to the din of di^um 
and trumpet, they might well have taken such a wonderful 
pageant for a supernatural vision. 

In this way Columbus disposed of his forces whenever he 
approached a populous villj^e, placing the cavalry in front, 
for the horses inspired a mingled terror and admiration among 
the natives. Las Casas observes, that at first they supposed 
the rider and his horse to be one animal, and nothing could 
exceed their astonishment at seeing the horsemen dismount; 
a circumstance which shews that the alleged origin of the 
ancient fable of the Centaurs is at least founded in nature. 
On the approach of the army, the Indians generally fled with 
terror, and took refuge in their houses. Such was their 
simplicity, that they merely put up a slight barrier of reeds at 
the portal, and seemed to consider themselves perfectly secure. 
Columbus, pleased to meet with such artlessness, ordered that 
these frail barriers should be scrupulously respected, and the 
inhabitants allowed to remain in their fancied security.* By 
degrees their fears were allayed through the mediation of 
interpreters, and the distribution of trifling presents. Their 
kindness and gratitude could not then be exceeded, and the 
march of the army was continually retarded by the hospitality 
of the numerous villages through which it passed. Such was 
the frank communion among these people, that the Indians 
who accompanied the army entered without ceremony into 
the houses, helping themselves to anything of which they 
stood in need, without exciting surprise or anger in the 
inhabitants: the latter offered to do the same with respect to 
the Spaniards, and seemed astonishod when they met a 
repulse. This, it is probable, was the case merely with 
respect to articles of food; for we are told that the Indians 
were not careless in their notions of property, and the crime 
of theft was one of the few which were punished among them 
with great severity. Food, however, is generally open to 
free participation in savage life, and is rarely made an object 
of barter, imtil habits of trade have been introduced by the 
white men. The untutored savage in almost every part of 
the world, scorns to make a traffic of hospitality. 

After a march of five leagues across the plain, they arrived 
at the banks of a large and beautiM stream, called by the 
natives Yagui, but to which the admiral gave the name of the 

* Las Casas, lib. sup. li. cap. 90. 
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Elver of Reeds. He was not aware that it was the same 
stream, which, after winding through the Vega, falls into the 
sea near Monte Christi, and which, in his first voyage, he had 
named the River of Gold. On its green banks the army 
encamped for the night, animated and delighted with the 
beautiM scenes through which they had passed. They bathed 
and sported in the watere of the Yagui, enjoying the amenity 
ci the surrcranding landscape, and the delightiid breezes which 
prevail in that genial season. '' For though there is but little 
difference," observes Las Oasas, " from one month to another 
in all the year in this island, and in most parts of these Indias, 
yet in the period from September to May, it is like living in 
paradise."* 

On the following morning they crossed this stream by the 
aid <^ canoes and rafts, swimming the horses over. For two 
days they continued their march through the same kind of 
rich level country, diversified by noble forests, and watered 
by abundant streams, several of whidi descended from the 
mountains of C^bao, and were said to bring down gold dust 
mingled with their sands. To one of these, the limpid waters 
of which ran over a bed of smooth round pebbles, Columbus 
gave the name of Rio Verde, or GJreen River, from the verdure 
and fireshness of its banks. Its Indian name was Nicayagua, 
which it still retarns.f In the course of this march they 
passed through nmnerous villages, where they experienced 
generally the same reception. The inhabitants fled at their 
approach, putting up their slight barricadoes of reeds, but, as 
before, they were easily won to familiarity, and tasked their 
limited means to entertain the strangers. 

Thus penetrating into the midst of this great island, who^ 
every scene presented the wild luxuriance of beautiful but 
uncivilized nature, they arrived on the evening of the second 
day at a chain of lofty and rugged mountains, forming a kind 
of barrier to the Vega, lliese Columbus was told were the 
golden mountains of Cibao, whose region commenced at l^ir 
rocky summits. The country now beginning to grew rough 
and difficult, and the people being way-worn, they nieamped 
fi>r the night at the foot of a steep defile, which led up into 
the mountains, and pioneers were sent in advance to €fpen a 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 90, MS. 

i* The name of Bio Yerde was afterwards given to a small sfcream 
Whidi crosses the road from Santi^o to La Yega, a biuidi of the river 
Tuna. 
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road for the army. From this place they sent back mides 
for a supply of bread and wine, their provisions beginning to 
grow scanty, for they had not as yet accustomed themselves 
to the food of the natives, which was afterwards fomid to be 
of that light digestible kind suitable to the climate. 

On the next momiug they resumed their march up a 
narrow and steep glen, winding among craggy rocks, where 
they were obliged to lead the horses. Arrived at the sumn^it, 
thev once more enjoyed a prospect of the delicious Vega, 
which here presented a still grander appearance, stretching 
far and wide on either hand, like a vast verdant lake. This 
noble plain, according to Las Casas, is eighty leagues in 
length, and from twenty to thirty in breadth, and of incom- 
parable beauty. 

Hiey now entered Cibao, the famous region of gold, which, 
as if nature delighted in contrarieties, displayed a miser-like 
poverty of exterior, in proportion to its hidden treasures. 
Instead of the soft luxuriant landscape of the Vega, they 
beheld diains of rocky and sterile mountains, scantily clothed 
witb lofty pines. Ihe trees in the valleys also, instead of 
possessing tiie rich tufted foliage common to other parts of the 
island, were meagre and dwarfish, excepting such as grew on 
the banks of streams. The very name of the coimtry bespoke 
the nature of the soil, — Cibao, in the language of the natives, 
signifying a stone. Still, however, there were deep glens and 
shady ravines among the mountains, watered by limpid 
nvulets, where the green herbage, and strips of woodland, 
were the more delightful to the eye from the neighbouring 
sterility. But what consoled the Spaniards for the asperity 
of the soil, was to observe among the sands of those crystal 
streams glittering particles of gold, which, though scanty in 
quantity, were regarded as earnests of the wealth locked up 
within the mountains. 

The natives having been previously visited by the exploring 
party imder Ojeda, came forth to meet them with great 
alacrity, bringing food, and, above all, grains and particles of 
gold collected in the brooks and torrents. From the quan- 
tities of gold dust in every stream, Columbus was convinced 
there must be several mines in the vicinity. He had met 
with specimens of amber and lapis lazuli, though in very 
small quantities, and thought that he had discovered a mine of 
copper. He was now about e^hteen leagues from the settle- 
ment; tlie rugged nature of the mountains made a communica* 
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lion, even from this distance, laborious. He gave up the 
idea, therefore, of penetrating further into the country, and 
determined to establish a fortified post in this neighbourhood, 
with a large number of men, as well to work the mines as to 
explore the rest of the province. He accordingly selected a 
pleasant situation on an eminence almost entirety surrounded 
by a small river called the Yanique, the waters of which were 
as pure as if distilled, and the sound of its current musical to 
the ear. In its bed were found curious stones of various 
colours, large masses of beautiful marble, and pieces of pure 
jasper. From the foot of the height extended one of those 
graceful and verdant plains, called savannas, which was 
freshened and fertilized by the river.* 

On this eminence Columbus ordered a strong fortress of 
wood to be erected, capable of defence against any attack of 
the natives, and protected by a deep ditch on the side which 
the river did not secure. To this fortress he gave the name 
of St. Thomas, intended as a pleasant, though pious, reproof 
of the incredulity of Fermin Cedo and his doubting adherents, 
who obstinately refrised to believe that the island produced 
gold, until they beheld it with their eyes and touched it with 
their hands.f 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind.^ lib. i. cap. 90, MS. 

t Ibid.— jPVom the Letter of T. S. Jleneken, Esq., 1847.— Traces of 
the old fortress of St. Thomas still exist, though, as has happened to 
the Puerta de los Hidalgos, all tradition concerning it has long been lost. 

Having visited a small Spanish village known by the name of Haniqne, 
situated on the banks of that stream, I heard by accident the name of a 
farm at no great distance, called La Fortaleza. This excited my 
curiosity, and 1 proceeded to the spot, a short distance up the river ; 
yet nothing could be learnt from the inhabitants ; it was only by ranging 
the river's banks through a dense and luxuriant forest, that I by acci- 
dent stumbled upon the site of the fortress. 

The remarkable turn in the river— the ditch, still very perfect — the 
entrance and the covert ways on each side for descending to the river, 
with a fine esplanade of beautiful short grass in front, complete the 
picture described by Las Casas. 

The square occupied by the fort is now completely covered with forest 
trees, undistinguishable from those of the surrounding country; which 
corresponds to this day exactly with the description given above, three 
centuries since, by Columbus, Ojeda, and Juan de Luxan. 

The only change to notice is, that the neat little Indian villages, 
swarming with an innocent and happy population, have totally disap- 
peared ; there being at present only a few scattered huts of indigent 
Spaniards to be met with, buried in the gloom of the mountains. 

The traces of those villages are rarely to be discovered at the present 
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* 

The natives, having heard of the arrival of the Spaniards in 
theit vicinity, came flocking from various parts, anxious to 
obtain European trinkets. The admiral signified to them 
that anything would be given in exchange for gold; upon 
hearing this, some of them ran to a neighbouring river, and 
gathering and sifting its sands, returned in a little while 
with considerable quantities of gold dust. One old man 
brought two pieces of virgin ore, weighing an ounce, and 
thought himself richly repaid when he received a hawk^s bell. 
On remarking Hiat the admiral was struck with the size of 
these specimens, he affected to treat them with contempt, as 
insignificant, intimating by signs, that in this country, which 
lay within half a day^s journey, they found pieces of gold as 
big as an orange. Other Indians brought grains of gold 
weighing ten and twelve drachms, and declared that in the 
coimtry whence they got them, there were masses of ore as 
large as the head of a child.* As usual, however, these 
golden tracts were always in some remote valley, or along 
some rugged and sequestered stream ; and the weidthiest spot 
was sure to be at the greatest distance, — ^for the land of 
promise is ever beyond the mountain. 

CHAPTER X.— [1494.] 

While the admiral remained among the mountains, super- 
intending the building of the fortress, he dispatched a young 
cavalier of Madrid, named Juan de Luxan, with a small band 
of armed men, to range about the country, and explore the 
whole of the province, which, from the reports of the Indians, 
appeared to be equal in extent to the kingdom of Portugal. 
Luxan returned, after a few days' absence, with the most 
satisfactorv accounts. He had traversed a great part of 
Cibao, which he found more capable of cultivation than had 
at first been imagined. It was generally mountainous, and 

day. The situation of one ne^ Ponton, was well chosen for defence, 
being built on a high bank between deep and precipitous ravines. A 
large square occupied the centre ; in the rear of each dwelling were 
thrown the sweepings of the apartments and the ashes from the firesy 
which form a line of mounds, mixed up with broken Indian utensils. 
As it lies in the direct road from Isabella, Cibao, and La Vega, and 
commands the best fording-place in the neighbourhood for crossing the 
river Tagui in dry seasons, it must, no doubt, have been a place of con- 
siderable resort at the time of the discovery — most likely a pontoon or 
large canoe was stationed here for the facility of communication between 
fit. Thomas and Isabella, whence it derived its name. 
* Peter Martyr, decad. i lib. iiL 
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the soil covered wilih large round pebbles of a blue colour, 
yet there was good pasturage in many of the Yalleys. The 
mountains, also, being watered by frequent showers, produced 
grass of surprisingly quick and luxuriant growth, often reach- 
ing to the saddles of the horses. The forests seemed to Luxan 
to be full of valuable spices ; he being deceived by the odours 
emitted by those aromatic plants and herbs which abound in 
the woodlands of the tropics. There were great vines also, 
slimbiug to the very summits of the trees, and bearing dusters 
of grapes entirely ripe, full of juice, and of a pleasant flavour. 
Every valley and glen possessed its stream, large or small, 
according to the size of the neighbouring mountain, and all 
yielding more or less gold, in small particles. Luxan was 
supposed, likewise, to have learned from the Indians many of 
the secrets of their mountains ; to have been shown the parts 
where the greatest quantity of ore was found, and to have 
be^i taken to the richest streams. On all these p<Hnts, how- 
ever, he observed a discreet mystery, communicating the 
particulars to no <»ie but the admiral.* 

"Hie foitress of St. Thomas being nearly completed, Colum- 
bus gave it in command to Pedro Margarite, the same cavalier 
whom he had recommended to the favour of the sovereigns ; 
and he left with him a garrison of fifty-six men. He then 
set out on his return to Isabella. On arriving at the banks 
of the Rio Verde, or Nicayagua, in the Royal Vega, he found 
a number of Spaniards on their way to the fortress with 
supplies. He remained, therefore, a few days in the neigh- 
bourhood, searching for the best fording-place of the river, 
and establishing a route between the fortress and the harbour. 
During this time, he resided in the Indian villages, endeavour- 
ing to accustom his people to the food of the natives, as well 
as to inspire the latter with a mingled feeling of good will and 
reverence for the white men. 

From the report of Luxan, Columbus had derived soixie 
information concerning the character and customs of the 
natives, and he acquired still more from his own observations, 
in the course of his sojourn among the tribes of the mountaioB 
and the plains. And here a brief notice of a few of the 
characteristics and customs of these people may be interesting. 
They are given, not merely as observed by the admiral and 
his officers during his expedition, but as recorded some time 
afterwards, in a crude dissertation, by a friar of the name of 

* Peter Martyr, decad. 1. lib. lit 
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BiMnaii ; a poor liermit, as he styled himself, of the oi*der of 
the Iax>iuinite8, who was one of the oolleagues of Father 
Boyle, and resided for some time in the Vega as a missionary. 

Cohmibas had already discovered the error of one of his 
opinions oonceming these islanders, farmed during his first 
Toyage. They were not so entirelypacifie, nor so ignorant of 
warlike arts, as he had imagined. He had been deceived by 
the enthusiasm of his own feelings, and by the gentleness of 
Chiacanagari and his subjects. The casual descents of the 
Caribs had compelled the inhabitants of the sea-shore to 
acquaint themselves with the use of arms. Some of the 
mountain tribes near the coast, particularly those on the side 
which looked towards the Caribbee islands, were of a more 
hardy and warlike character than those of the plains. Caonabo, 
also, the Carib chieftain, had introduced something of his own 
warrior spirit into the centre of the island. Yet, generally 
speaking, the habits of the people were mild and gentle. If 
wars sometimes oecurred among them, they were of short 
duration, and unaccompanied by any great effusion of blood ; 
and, in general, they mingled amicably and hospitably with 
each other. 

Columbus had also at first indulged in the error that the 
natives of Hayti were destitute of all notions of religion, and 
he had ccmsequently flattered himself that it would be the 
easier to introduce into their minds the doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; not aware that it is more difficult to light up the fire 
of devotion in the cold heart of an atheist, than to direct the 
flame to a new object, when it is already enkindled. There are 
few beings, however, so destitute of reflection, as not to be 
impressed with the conviction of an overruling deity. A 
nation of atheists never existed. It was soon discovered that 
these islanders had their creed, though of vague and simple 
satore. They believed in one supreme being, inhabiting the 
sky, who was immortal, omnipotent, and invisible ; to whom 
they ascribed an origin, who had a mother, but no father.* 
They nev^ra: addressed their worship directly to him, but em- 
ployed inferior deities, called Zemes, as messengers and 
mediators. Each cacique had his tutelar deity of this order, 
whom he invoked and pretended to consult in all his public 
undertakings, and who was reverenced by his people. He 
had a house apart, as a temple to this deity, in which was an 
image of his Zemi, carved of wood or stone, or shaped of 
* £3crittira de Fr. Romaii. Hist, del Almirante. 
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day or cotton, and generally of some monstrous and hideous 
form. Each family and each individual had likewise a parti- 
cular Zemi, or protecting genius, like the Lares and Penates 
of the ancients. They were placed in every part of their 
houses, or carved on their furniture ; some had them of a 
small size, and bound them about their foreheads when they 
went to battle. They believed their Zemes to be transferable, 
with all their powers, and often stole them from each other. 
When the Spaniards came among them, they often hid their 
idols, lest they should be taken away. They believed that 
these Zemes presided over every object in nature, each having 
a particular charge or government. They influenced the 
seasons and the elements, causing sterile or abundant years ; 
exciting hurricanes and whirlwinds, and tempests of rain and 
thunder, or sending sweet and temperate breezes and fruitful 
showers. They governed the seas and forests, the springs 
and fountains ; like the Nereids, the Dryads, and Satyrs of 
antiquity. They gave success in himting and fishing ; they 
guided die waters of the mountains into safe channels, and 
led them down to wander through the plains, in gentle brooks 
and peaceful rivers'; or, if incensed, they caused them to 
biurst forth into rushing torrents and overwhelming floods, 
inundating and laying waste the valleys. 

The natives had their Butios, or priests, who pretended to 
hold communion with these Zemes. They practised rigorous 
fasts and ablutions, and inhaled the powder, or drank the 
infusion of a certain herb, which produced a temporary intoxi- 
cation or delirium. In the course of this process, they pro- 
fessed to have trances and visions, and that the Zemes revealed 
to them future events, or instructed them in the treatment 
of maladies. They were, in general, great herbalists, and 
well acquainted with the medicinal properties of trees and 
vegetables. They cured diseases through their knowledge of 
simples, but always with many mysterious rites and cere- 
monies, and supposed charms ; chanting and burning a light 
in the chamber of the patient, and pretending to exorcise the 
malady, to expel it from the mansion, and to send it to the 
sea or to the mountain.* 

Their bodies were painted or tattooed with figures of the 
Zemes, which were regarded with horror by the Spaniards, 
as so many representations of the devil; and the Butios, 
esteemed as saints by the natives, were abhorred by the 

* Oviedo, Cronic, lib. v. cap. 1. 
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former as necromancers. These Butios often assisted the 
caciques in practising deceptions upon their subjects, speak- 
ing oracularly through the Zemes, by means of hollow tubes ; 
inspiriting the Induins to battle by predicting success, or 
deling forth such promises or menaces as might suit the 
purposes of the chieftain. 

There is but one of their solemn religious ceremonies of 
which any record exists. The cacique proclaimed a day when 
a kind of festival was to be held in honour of his Zemes. 
His subjects assembled from all parts, and formed a solemn 
procession ; the married men and women decorated with their 
most precious ornaments, the young females entirely naked. 
The cacique, or the principal personage, marched at their 
head, beating a kind of dnim. In this way they proceeded 
to the consecrated house or temple, in which were set up the 
images of the Zemes. Arrived at the door, the cacique 
seated himself on the outside, continuing to beat his drum 
while the procession entered, the females carrying baskets of 
cakes ornamented with flowers, and singing as they advanced. 
These offerings were received by the Butios with loud cries, 
or rather bowlings. They broke the cakes, after they had 
been offered to the Zemes, and distributed the portions to the 
heads of families, who preserved them carefidly throughout 
the year, as preventive of all adverse accidents. This done, 
the females danced, at a given signal, singing songs in honour 
of the Zemes, or in praise of the heroic actions of their ancient 
caciques. The whole ceremony finished by invoking the 
Zemes to watch over and protect the nation.* 

Besides the Zemes, each cacique had three idols or talis- 
mans, which were mere stones, but which were held in great 
reverence by themselves and their subjects. One, they sup- 
posed, had the power to produce abundant harvests, another to 
remove all pain from women in travail, and the third to call 
forth rain or sunshine. Three of these were sent home by 
Columbus to the sovereigns.f 

The ideas of the natives with respect to the creation were 
vague and undefined. They gave ^eir own island of Hayti 
priority of existence over all others, and believed that the sim 
and moon originally issued out of a cavern in the island to 
give light to tiie world. This cavern still exists, about seven 
or eight leagues from Cape Fran9ois, now Cape Haytien, and 

* Charleyoix, Hist. St. Domingo, lib. i. p 66. 
t Hist del Almirante, cap. 61. 
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is known by the name of La Youte k Mmgaet. It is about 
one hundred and fifty feet in depth, and near the same in 
height, but very narrow. li reeeiyes no H^t but from the 
entrance, and from a round hole in the roof, whence it waft 
said the stm and moon issued forth to take ibuNi places in the 
sky. The vault was so fair and regular, that it appeared a 
work of art rather than of nature. In the time of Chsarlevoix 
the figures of various Zemes were still to be seen cut in the 
rocks, and there were the remains of niches, as if to receive 
statues. This cavern was held in great veneration. It was 
painted, and adorned with green bmnehes, and other simple 
decorations. There were in it two images or Zemes. When 
there was a want of rain, the natives made pilgrimages and 
processions to it, with songs and dances, bearing offerings of 
fi:uits and flowers.* 

They believed that mankind issued from another cavern, 
the large men from a great aperture, the small men firom a 
little cranny. They w^e for a long time destitute of women, 
but, wandering aa one occasion near a small lake, they saw 
certain animals among the branches of the trees, which proved 
to be women. On attempting to catch them, however, they 
were found to be as slippery as eels, so that it was impossiMe 
to hold them. At length they employed certain men, whose 
hands were rendered rough by a kind of leprosy. These suc- 
ceeded in seeming four of these slippery females, from whmn 
the world was peoj^ed. 

While the men inhabited this cavern, they dared only ven- 
ture forth at night, for the sight of the sun \(as fatal to them, 
turning them into trees and stones. A cacique, named 
Vagoniona, sent one of his men forth from the cave to fish, 
who lingering at his sport until the sun had risen, was turned 
into a bird of melodious note, the same which Columbus 
mistook for the nightingale. They added, that yearly about 
the time he had suffered this transformation, he came in the 
night, with a moumfdl song, bewailmg his misfortune; which 
was the cause why that bird always sang in the night 8eason.t 

like most savage nations, they had a tradition concerning 
the universal deluge, equally fimciful with most of the pre- 
ceding; for it is singular how the human mind, in its natural 
state, is apt to account, by trivial and familiar causes, for 
great events. They said that there once lived in the isbiid 8 

* CharlevoLz, Hist, de St. Domingo, lib. i. p. 60. 

t Fray Homan. Hist, del Aliuirante. P. Martyr, decad. i. lib. iz. 
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mighty cacique, who slew his only son for conspiring against 
him. He afterwards collected and picked his bones, and pre- 
served them in a gourd, as was ^e custom of the natives 
with the relics of their friends. On a subsequent day, the 
cacique and his wife opened the gourd to contemplate the 
bones of their son, when, to their astonishment, several fish, 
great and small, leaped out. Upon this the cacique closed 
the gourd, and placed it on the top of his house, boasting 
that he had the sea shut up within it, and could have fish 
whenever he pleased. Four brothers, however, who had 
been bom at the same birth, and were curious intermeddlers, 
hearing of this gourd, came during the absence of the cacique 
to peep into it. In their carelessness they suffered it to fall 
upon tiie ground, where it was dashed to pieces; when lo! to 
their astonishment and dismay, there issued forth a mighty 
£ood, with dolphins, and sharks, and tumbling porpoises, and 
great spouting whales ; and the water spread, until it over- 
flowed the earth, and formed the ocean, leaving only the tops 
of the moimtains uncovered, which are the present islands.* 

They had singular modes of treating the dying and the 
dead. When the life of a cacique was despaired of, they 
strangled him out of a principle of respect, rather than suffer 
him to die like the vulgar. Common people were extended 
in their hammocks, bread and water placed at their head, and 
they were then abandoned to die in solitude. Sometimes they 
were carried to the cacique, and if be permitted them the 
distinction, they were strangled. After death the body of a 
cacique was opened, dried at a fire, and preserved; of others 
the head only was treasured up as a memorial, or occasionally 
a limb. Sometimes the whole body was interred in a cave, 
with a calabash of Avater, and a loaf of bread; sometimes it 
was consumed with fire in the house of the deceased. 

They had confused and imcertain notions of the existence 
of the soul when separated from the body. They believed in 
the apparitions of Uie departed at night, or by dayhght in 
solitary places, to lonely individuals; sometimes advancing as 
if to attack them, but upon the traveller's striking at them 
they vanished, and he struck merely against trees or rocks. 
Sometimes they mingled among the living, and were only to 
be known by having no navels. The Indians, fearful of 
meeting with these apparitions, disliked to go about alone, 
and in the dark. 

* Eacritura de Fray Boman, pabre Heremito. 
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They had an idea of a place of reward, to which the spirits 
of good men repaired after death, where they were reunited 
to the spirits of those they had most loved during life, and to 
all their ancestors. Here they enjoyed uninterruptedly, and 
in perfection, those pleasures which constituted their felicity 
on earth. They lived in shady and blooming bowers, with 
beautiful women, and banquetted on delicious fruits. The 
paradise of these happy spirits was variously placed, almost 
every tribe assigning some £eivourite spot in their native pro- 
vince. Many, however, concurred in describing this region 
as being near a lake in the western part of the island, in the 
beautiful province of Xuragua. Here there were delightful 
valleys, covered with a delicate fruit called the mamey, about 
the size of an apricot. They imagined that the souls of the 
deceased remained concealed among the airy and inaccessible 
cliSa of the mountains during the day, but descended at 
night into these happy valleys, to regale on this consecrated 
fiuLt, The living were sparing, therefore, in eating it, lest 
the souls of their friends should suffer from want of their 
&vourite nourishment.* 

The dances to which the natives seemed so immoderately 
addicted, and which had been at first considered by the 
Spaniards mere idle pastimes, were found to be often cere- 
monials of a serious and mystic character. They form in- 
deed a singular and important feature throughout the customs 
of the aboriginals of the New World. In Uiese are typified, 
by signs well understood by the initiated, and, as it were, by 
hieroglyphic action, their historical events, their projected 
enterprises, their himting, their ambuscades, and their battles, 
resembling in some respects the Pyrrhic dances of the 
ancients. Speaking of the prevalence of these dances among 
the natives of Hayti, Peter Martyr observes that they performed 
them to the chant of certain metres and ballads, handed 
down from generation to generation, in which were rehearsed 
the deeds of their ancestors. '' These Rhymes or ballads," he 
adds, '' they call areytos ; and as our minstrels are accus- 
tomed to sing to the harp and lute, so do they in like manner 
sing these songs, and dance to the same, playing on timbrels 
made of shells of certain fishes. These timbrels they call 
maguey. They have also songs and ballads of love, and 
others of lamentation or mourning ; some also to encourage 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 61. Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. ix. 
Charlevoix, Hist. St. Domisgo, lib. i. 
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them to the wars, all sung to tunes agreeable to the matter.'* 
It was for these dances, &s has been ab*eady observed, that 
they were so eager to procure hawks* bells, suspending them 
about their persons, and keeping time with their sound to the 
cadence of the singers. This mode of dancing to a ballad 
has been compared to the dances of the peasants in Flanders 
during the summer, and to those prevalent throughout Spain 
to the sound of the castanets, and the wild popular chants 
said to be derived from the Moors ; but which, in fact, ex- 
isted before their invasion, among the Groths who overran the 
peninsula.* 

The earliest history of almost all nations has generally 
been preserved by rude heroic rhymes and ballads, and by 
the lays of the minstrels; and such was the case with the 
are3rtos of the Indians. " When a cacique died," says Oviedo, 
'* they sang in dirges his life and actions, and all the good 
that he had done was recollected. Thus they formed the 
ballads or arejrtos which constituted their history."! Some 
of these baUads were of a sacred character, containing their 
traditional notions of theology, and the superstitions and 
fables which comprised their religious creeds. None were 
permitted to sing these but the sons of caciques, who were 
instructed in them by their Butios. They were chanted before 
the people on solemn festivals, like those already described, 
accompanied by the sound of a kind of drum, made from a 
hollow tree. J 

Such are a few of the characteristics remaining on record 
of these simple people, who perished from the face of the 
earth before their customs and creeds were thought of suffi- 
cient importance to be investigated. The present work does 
not profess to enter into detailed accounts of the countries 
and people discovered by Columbus, otherwise than as they 
may be useful for the illustration of his history; and perhaps 
the foregoing are carried to an unnecessary length, but they 
may serve to give greater interest to the subsequent trans- 
actions of the island. 

Many of these particulars, as has been observed, were col- 
lected by the admiral and his officers, during their excursion 

* Mariana, Hist. Esp., lib. v. cap. i. 

t Oviedo, Cron. de las Indias, lib. v. cap. 3. 

t Fray Romaa. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 61. P. Martyr, decad. i. 
lib. ix. Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 4. Oviedo, lib. v. 
cap. 1. 
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among the mountains and their sojourn in the plain. The 
natiyes appeared to them a singularly idle and improyident 
race, indifferent to most of the objects of human anxiety and 
toiL They were impatient of all kinds of labour, scarcely 
giving themselves the trouble to ccdtiyate the yuca root, the 
maize, and the potato, which formed the main artide of 
subsijtoice. For the rest, their streams abounded with fish ; 
they caught the utia or coney, the guana, imd various birds ; 
nnd they had a perpetual banquet &am the fruits sponta- 
neously produced by their groves. Though the air was some- 
times cold among the mountains, yet they preferred submit- 
ting to a little temporary suffering, rather than take the 
trouble to weave garments from the gossampine cotton, which 
abounded in their forests. Thus they loitered away existence in 
vacant inactivity, under the shade of their trees, or amusing 
themselves occasionaUy with various games and dances. 

In &ct, they were destitute of powerful motives to toil, 
being free from most of those wants which doom mankind in 
civilized life, or in less genial climates, to incessant labour. 
They had no sterile winter to provide against, particularly in 
the TaUeys and the plains, where, according to Peter Martyr, 
*^ the island enjoyed perpetual spring-time, and was blessed 
with ,continual summer and harvest. The trees preserved 
their leaves throughout the year, and the meadows continued 
always green." " There is no province, nor any region," he 
again observes, *' which is not remarkable for the majesty of 
its moimtains, the fruitMness of its vales, the pleasantness 
of its hills, and delightful .plains, with abundance of £cur 
rivers ruiming through them. There never was any noisome 
animal found in it, nor yet any ravening four-footed beast; 
no lion nor bear, no fierce tigers nor crafty foxes, iior devour- 
ing wolves, but all tilings blessed and fortunate.'** 

In the soft region of tiie Vega, the circling seasons brought 
«ach its store of fruits; and while some were gathered in fiill 
maturity, others were ripening on the boughs, and buds and 
blossoms gave promise of still fiiture abundance. What need 
was there of garnering up and anxiously providing for coming 
<Iays, to men who lived in a perpetual harvest? What need, 
too, of toilftdly spinning or labouring at the loom, where a 
genial temperature prevailed throughout the year, and neither 
nature nor custom prescribed the necessity of clothing ? 

* Peier Martyr, decad. til. lib. ix . tninslated by B. Eden. London, 
U56. 
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The hospitality which characterizes men in such a simple 
and easy mode of existence, was eVinced towards Columbus 
and his followers during their sojourn in the Vega. Wherever 
t3iey ^nt it was a continual scene of festivity and rejoicing. 
Hie natives hastened from all parts, bearing presents, and 
laying the treasures of their groves, and streams, and moun- 
tains, at the feet of beings whom they still considered as 
descended from the skies to bring blessings to their island. 

Having accomplished the purposes of his residence in the 
y^a, Columbus, at the end of a few days, took leave of its 
hospitable iiAiabitants, and resumed his march for the harbour, 
returning with his little army through the lofty and rugged 
gorge of the mountains called the Pass of the Hidalgos. As 
we accompany him in imagination over the rocl^ height, 
whence the Vega first broke upon the eye of the Europeans, 
we cannot help pausing to cast back a look of mingled pity 
and admiration over this beautiful but devoted region. The 
dream of natural liberty, of ignorant content, and loitering 
idleness, was as yet unbroken, but the fiat had gone forth ; 
the white man had penetrated into the land ; avarice, and 
pride, and ambition, and pining care, and sordid labour, 
and withering poverty, were soon to foUow, and the indolent 
paradise of the Indieui was about to disappear for ever. 

CHAPTER Xn.— [1494.] 

On the 29th of March, Columbus arrived at Isabella, highly 
satisfied with his expedition into the interior. The appear, 
ance of everything within the vicinity of the harbour was 
calculated to increase his anticipations of prosperity. The 
plants and fruits of the Old World, which he was endea- 
vouring to introduce into the island, gave promise of rapid 
increase. The orchards, fields, and gardens, were in a great 
state of forwardness. The seeds of various fruits had pro- 
duced young plants ; the sugar-cane had prospered exceed- 
ingly ; a native vine, trimmed and dressed with care, had 
yielded grapes of tolerable flavour, and cuttings from European 
vines already began to form their clusters. On the 30th of 
March a husbandman brought to Columbus ears of wheat 
which had been sown in the latter part of January. The 
smaller kind of garden herbs came to maturity in sixteen 
days, and the larger kind, such as melons, gourds, pompions 
and cucumbers, were fit for the table within a month after 
the seed had been put into the ground. Tlie soil, moistened 
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by brooks and rivers and frequent showers, and stimulated by 
an ardent sun, possessed those principles of quick and prodigal 
fecundity whicb surprise the stranger, accustomed to less 
vigorous climates. p 

The admiral had scarcely returned to Isabella, when a mes- 
senger arrived from Pedro Margarite, the commander at Fort 
St. Thomas, informing him that the Indians of the vicinity 
had manifested unfriendly feelings, abandoning their villages, 
and shunning all intercourse witii the white men ; and ^t 
Caonabo was assembling his warriors, and preparing to attack 
the fortress. The fact was, that the moment the admiral had 
departed, the Spaniards, no longer awed by his presence, had, 
as usual, listened only to their passions, and exasperated the 
natives by wresting fiom them their gold, and wronging them 
with respect to their women. Caonabo also had seen with 
impatience these detested intruders, planting their standard 
in the very midst of his mountains, and he Imew that he had 
nothing to expect from them but vengeance. 

The tidings from Margarite, however, caused but little 
solicitude in the mind of Columbus. From what he had seen 
of the Indians in the interior, he had no apprehensions from 
their hostility. He knew their weakness and their awe of 
white men, and above all, he confided in their terror of the 
horses, which they regarded as ferocious beasts of prey, 
obedient to the Spaniards, but ready to devour their enemies. 
He contented himself, therefore, with sending Margarite a 
reinforcement of twenty men, with a supply of provisions and 
ammunition, and detaching thirty men to open a road between 
the fortress and the port. 

What gave Columbus real and deep anxiety, was the sick- 
ness, the discontent, and dejection which continued to increase 
in the settlement. The same principles of heat and humidity 
which gave such fecundity to the fields, were fatal to the 
people. The exhalations from undr^ed marshes, and a vast 
continuity of forest, and the action of a burning sun upon a 
reeking vegetable soil, produced intermittent fevers, and 
various other of the maladies so trjdng to European consti- 
tutions in the uncultivated countries of tiie tropics. Many of 
the Spaniards suffered also imder the torments of a disease 
hitherto unknown to them, the scourge, as was supposed, of 
their licentious intercourse with the Indian females; but the 
origin of which, whether American or European, has been a 
subject of grea^ dispiite. Thus the greater part of the colonists 
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were either confined by positive illness, or reduced to great 
debility. The stock of medicines was soon exhausted ; there 
was a lack of medical aid, and of the watchful attendance 
which Is even more important than medicine to the sick. 
Every one who was well, was either engrossed by the public 
labours, or by his own wants or cares ; having to perform all 
menial offices for himself, even to the cooking of his provisions. 
The public works, therefore, languished, and it was impossible 
to cultivate the soil in a sufficient degree to produce a supply 
of the fruits of the earth. Provisions began to fail, much of 
the stores brought from Europe had been wasted on board 
ship, or suffered to spoil through carelessness, and much had 
perished on shore from the warmth and humidity of the 
climate. It seemed impossible for the colonists to accommo- 
date themselves to the food of the natives ; and their infirm 
condition required the aliments to which they had been ac- 
customed. To avert an absolute famine, therefore, it was 
necessary to put the people on a short allowance even of the 
damaged and unhealthy provisions which remained. This 
immediately caused loud and factious murmurs, in which 
many of those in office, who ought to have supported Colum- 
bus in his measures for the common safety, took a leading 
part : among those was Father Boyle, a priest as turbulent 
as he was crafty. He had been irritated, it is said, by the 
rigid impartiality of Columbus, who, in enforcing his salutary 
measures, made no distinction of rank or persons, and put the 
friar and his household on a short allowance as well as the 
rest of the community. 

In the midst of this general discontent, the bread began to 
grow scarce. The stock of flour was exhausted, and there 
was no mode of grinding com but by the tedious and toilsome 
process of the hand-mill. It became necessary, therefore, to 
erect a mill inmiediately, and other works were required 
equally important to the welfare of the settlement. Many of 
the workmen; however, were ill, some feigning greater sickness 
than they really suffered ; for there was a general disinclination 
to all kind of labour which was not to produce immediate 
wealth. In this emergency, Columbus put every healthy 
person in requisition ; and as the cavaliers and gentlemen of 
rank required food as well as the lower orders, they were 
called upon to take their share in the common labour. This 
was considered a cruel degradation by many youthful hidalgos 
of high blood and haughty spirit, and they refused to obey 
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the summons. Columbus, however, was a strict disciplinanaa, 
and felt the importance of making his authority respected. 
He resorted, therefore, to strong and compulsory measures, 
and enforced their obedience, l^iis was another cause of the 
deep and lasting hostilities that sprang up against him. It 
aroused the immediate indignation of every person of birth 
and rank in the colony, and drew upon him the resentment of 
several of the proud families of Spain. He was inveighed 
against as an arrogant and upstart foreigner, who, inflated 
with a sudden acqidsition of power, and consulting only his 
own wealth and aggrandizement, was trampling upon the 
rights and dignities of Spanish gentlemen, and insulting the 
honour of the nation. 

Columbus may liave been too strict and indiscriminate in 
his regulations. There are cases in which even justice may 
become oppressive, and where the severity of the law should 
be tempered with indulgence. What was mere toilsome 
labour to a common man, became humiliation and di^race 
when forced upon a Spanish cavalier. Many of these young 
men had come out, not in the pursuit of wealth, but with 
romantic dreams inspired by his own representations ; hoping, 
no doubt, to distinguish themselves by heroic achievements 
and chivahous adventure, and to continue in the Indies the 
career of arms which they had commenced in the recent wars 
of Grranada. Others had been brought up in soft luxu- 
rious indulgence, in the midst of opulent families, and were 
littie calculated for the rude perik of the seas, the fatigues 
of the land, and the hardships, the exposures, and deprivations 
which attend a new settlement in the wilderness. When they 
fell ill, their case soon became incurable. The ailments of 
the body were increased by sickness of the heart. They 
suffered under the irritation of woimded pride, and the morbid 
melancholy of disappointed hope ; their sick-bed was destitute 
of all the tender care and soothii^ attention to whi(^ they 
had been accustomed ; and they sank into the grave in all the 
sullenness of despair, cursing the day of their departure from 
their country. 

The venerable Las Casas, and Herrera after him, records, 
with much solemnity, a popular belief current in the island 
at the time of his residence there, and connected with the 
untimely fate of these cavaliers. 

In after years, when the seat of the colony was removed 
from Isabella on account of its unhealthy situation, the city 
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idH to nun, and was abandoned. Like all decajed and 
deserted places, it soon became an object of awe and snper- 
atttion t& the oommon people, and no one yentored to enter 
its gates. Those who passed near it, or hunted the wild 
swine which abounded in the neighbonrhood, declared they 
he»d appaling voices issue from within its walls by night and 
day. The labem'ers became fearfol, therefore, of cultivating 
the adjacent fields. The story went, adds Las Casas, that 
two Spaniards happened one day to wander among the ruined 
edifiees of the plaee. On entering one of the solitary streets, 
they beheld two rows of men, evidently, from their stately 
demeanour, hidalgos of noble blood, and cavaliers of the 
court. They were richly attired in the old Castilian mode, 
with rapiers by their sides, and broad travelling hats, such as 
were worn at the time. The two men were astonished to 
b^old persons of their ra^ and appearance apparently in- 
habiting that desokte place, unknown to the people of the 
island. They saluted them, and inquired whence they came 
and when they had arrived. The cavaliers maintained a 
gloomy silence, but courteously returned the salutation by 
raising their hands to their sombreros so hats, in taking off 
whieh iheir heads came off also, and their bodies stood de- 
capitated. The whole phantom assemblage then vanished. 
So great was the astonishment and horror of the beholders, 
that they had nearly &Ilen dead, and remained stupefied for 
several days.* 

The foregoing legend is curious, as illustrating the super- 
stitious character of the age, and especially of the people with 
whom Columbus had to act. It shows, also, the deep and 
gloomy impression made upon the minds of the common 
people hy the death of these cavaliers, which operated mate- 
rially to increase the unpopularity of Cohunbus ; as it was 
mischievously represented, that they had been seduced from 
their homes by his delusive promises, and sacriEced to his 
private interest. 

CHAPTER XIL— [1494.] 

The increasing discontents of the motley population of 
Isabella, and the rapid consumption of the scanty stores which 
remained, were causes of great anxiety to Cohimbus. He 
was desirous of proceeding on another voyage of discovery, 

* Las Ctaaa, Hist Ind., lib. L cap. 92, MS. Herrera, Hii^. Jsai, 
decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
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but it was indispensable, before sailing, to place the afi^urs of 
the island in such a state as to secure tranquillity. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to send all the men that could be spared 
from Isabella, into the interior ; with orders to visit the terri- 
tories of the different caciques, and explore the island. By 
this means they would be roused and animated ; they would 
become accustomed to the climate and to the diet of the 
natives, and such a force would be displayed as to overawe 
the machinations of Caonabo or any other hostile cacique. In 
pursuance of this plan, every healthy person, not absolutely 
necessary to the concerns of the city or the care of the sick, 
was put under arms, and a little army mustered, consisting of 
two hundred and fifty cross-bow men, one hundred and ten 
arquebusiers, sixteen horsemen, and twenty officers. The 
general command of the forces was intrusted to Pedro Marga- 
rite, in whom Columbus had great confidence as a noble 
Catalonian, and a knight of the order of Santiago. Alonso de 
Ojeda was to conduct the army to the fortress of St. Thomas, 
where he was to succeed Margarite In the command ; and the 
latter was to proceed with the main body of the troops on a 
military tour, in which he was particularly to explore the pro- 
vince of Cibao, and subsequently the other parts of the island. 
Columbus wrote a long and earnest letter of instructions to 
Margarite, by which to govern himself in a service reqidring 
such great circumspection. He charged him above all things 
to observe the greatest justice and discretion in respect to the 
Indians, protecting them from all wrong and insult, and treat- 
ing them in such a manner as to secure their confidence and 
Mendship. At the same time they were to be made to respect 
the property of the white men, and all thefts were to be 
severely pimished. Whatever provisions were required from 
them for the subsistence of the army, were to be feirly pur- 
chased by persons whom the admiral appointed for that pur- 
pose ; the purchases were to be made in the presence of the 
agent of the comptroller. If the Indians refused to sell the 
necessary provisions, then Margarite was to interfere and 
compel them to do so, acting, however, with all possible 
gentleness, and soothing them by kindness and caresses. No 
traffic was to be allowed between individuals and the natives, 
it being displeasing to the sovereigns and injurious to the 
service; and it was always to be kept in mind that their 
majesties were more desirous of the conversion of the natives 
than of any riches to be derived from them. 
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A strict discipline was to be mmntained in the army, all 
breach of orders to be severely punished, the men to be kept 
together and not suffered to wander from the main body 
eimer singly or in small parties, lest they should be cut 
off by the natives ; for though these people were pusil- 
lanimous, there were no people so apt to be perfidious and 
cruel as cowards.* 

These judicious instructions, which, if followed, might have 
preserved an amicable intercourse with the natives, are more 
especially deserving of notice, because Margarite disregarded 
them all, and by his disobedience brought trouble on the 
colony, obloquy on the nation, destruction on the Indians, 
and unmerited censure on Columbus, 

In addition to the foregoing orders, there were particular 
directions for the surprising and securing of the persons of 
Caonabo and his brothers. The warlike character of that 
chieftain, his artful policy, extensive power, and implacable 
hostility, rendered him a dangerous enemy. The measures 
proposed were not the most open and chivalrous, but Columbus 
thought himself justified in opposing stratagem to stratagem 
with a subtle and sanguinary foe. 

The 9 th of April, Alonso de Ojeda sallied forth from Isa- 
bella at the head of the forces, amounting to nearly four 
hundred men. On arriving at the Rio del Oro in the Royal 
Vega, he learnt that three Spaniards coming from the fortress 
of St. Thomas had been robbed of their effects by five Indians, 
whom a neighbouring cacique had sent to assist them in 
fording the river ; and that the cacique, instead of punishing 
the thieves, had countenanced them and shared their booty. 
Ojeda was a qidck, impetuous soldier, whose ideas of legisla- 
tion were all of a military kind. Having caught one of the 
thieves, he caused his ears to be cut off in the public square 
of the village : he then seized the cacique, his son, and nephew, 
and sent them in chains to the admiral, after which he pursued 
his march to the fortress. 

In the meantime the prisoners arrived at Isabella in deep 
dejection. They were accompanied by a neighbouring cacique, 
who, relying upon the merit of vaiious acts of kindness which 
he had shown to the Spaniards, came to plead for their for- 
giveness. His intercessions appeared to be of no avail. 
Columbus felt the importance of striking awe into the minds 
of the natives with respect to the property of the white men. 

* Letter of Columbus. Kavarrete, Colec, torn. U. Document No. 72. 
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He ordered, therefixre, that tlie prisoners should be taken to 
the public square with their hands tied behind them, their 
dime and punishment proclaimed by the crier, and their heads 
struck off. Nor was this a punishment disproportioned to 
their own ideas of justice, for we are tcAd that the crime of 
theft was held in such abhorrence among them, that, though 
not otherwise sanguinary in their laws, tihey punished it with 
impalement.* It is not probal^e, however, that Columbus 
redly meant to carry the sentence into effect. At the place 
of execution the prayers and tears of the friendly cacique 
were redoubled, pledging himself that there should be no re- 
petition of the offence. The admiral at length made a merit 
of yielding to his entreaties, and released the prisoners. Just 
at this juncture a horseman arriyed from the fortress, who, in 
passing by the village of the captive cacique, had fbund five 
Spaniards in the power of the Indians. The sight of his 
horse had put Ihe midtitude to flight, though upwards of four 
hundred in number. He had pursued the fugitives, wounding 
several with his lance, and had brought off his countrymen in 
triumph. 

Convinced by this circumstance that nothing was to be ap- 
prehended fnom the hostilities of these timid people as long as 
his orders were obeyed, and confiding in the distribution he 
had made of his forces, both for the tranquillity of the colony 
and the island, Columbus prepared to depart on the proeeeu- 
tion of his discoveries. To direct the affairs of the island 
during his absence, he formed a junta, of which his brother 
Don Diego was president, and Father Boyle, Pedro Fernandez 
Coronel, Alonzo Sanchez Carsvajal, and Juan de Luxan, were 
councillors. He left his two largest ships in the harbour, 
being of too great a size and draught of water to explore un- 
known coasts and rivers, and he took with him three caravels, 
the Nina or Santa Clara, the San Juan, and the Cordera. 



BOOK vn. 

CHAPTER I.— [1494.] 

The ^cpedition of Columbus, which we are now about to 
record, may appear of minor importaneeat the present day, lead- 
ing as it did to no grand discovery, and merely extendingakng 
the coasts of islands with which the reader is BafBcvsodf 

^ Ofiedo, Hist. Ind.yllb. v. cap. S. 
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&miliar. Some may feel impatient at the development of 
opinions and conjectures which have long since been proved 
to be fallaciotis, and the detail of exploring enterprises, under- 
taken in error, and which they know must end in disappoint- 
ment. But to feel these voyages properly, we must, in a 
manner, divest ourselves occasionally of the information we 
possess, relative to the countries visited ; we must transport 
ourselves to the time, and identify ourselves with Columbus, 
thus fearlessly launching into seas, where as yet a civilized 
sail had never been unfurled. We must accompany him, step 
by step, in his cautious, but bold, advances along the bays 
and channels of an imknown coast, ignorant of the dangers 
which might lurk around, or which might await him in the 
interminable region of mystery that still kept breaking upon 
bis view. We must, as it were, consult wiih. him as to each 
new reach of shadowy land, and long line of promontory, that 
we see faintly emerging from the ocean and stretching along 
the distant horizon. We must watch with him each light 
canoe that comes skimming the billows, to gather from the 
looks, the ornaments, and ike imperfect commimicatioDS of its 
wandering crew, whether those unknown lands are also savage 
and uncultivated, whether they are islands in the ocean, un- 
trodden as yet by civilized man, or tracts of the old continent 
of Asia, and wild frontiers of its populous and splendid empires. 
We must enter into his very thoughts and &ncies, find out 
the data that assisted his judgment and the hints that excited 
his conjectures, and, for a time, clothe the regions through 
w^hich we are accompanying him, with the gorgeous colouring 
of his own imagination. In this way we may delude ourselves 
into participation of the delights of exploring unknown and 
magnificent lands, where new wonders and beauties break 
upon us at every step, and we may ultimately be able, as it 
were from our own &miliar acquaintance, to form an opinion 
of the character of this extraordinary man, and of the nature 
of his ttiterprises. 

The plan of the present expedition of Columbus was to re- 
visit the coast of Cuba at the point where he had abandoned 
it on his first voyage, and thence to explore it on the southern 
side. As has already been observed, he supposed it to be a 
cscmtinent, and the extreme end of Asia, and if so, by follow- 
ing its shores in the proposed direction, he must eventually 
arrive at Cathay and those other rich and commercial, though 
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semi-barbarous, countries described by Mandeyille and Marco 
Polo* 

He set sail with bis little squadron from tbe harbour of 
Isabella on the 24th of April, and steered to the westward. 
After touching at Monte Christi, he anchored on the same 
day at the disastrous harbour of La Navidad. His object in 
. revisiting this melancholy scene was to obtain an interview 
with Guacanagari, who, he understood, had returned to his 
former residence. He could not be persuaded of the perfidy 
of that cacique, so deep was the impression made upon his 
heart by past kindness; he trusted, therefore, that a frank 
explanation would remove all painful doubts, and restore a 
friendly intercourse, which would be highly advantageous to 
the Spaniards, in their present time of scarcity and suffering. 
Guacanagari, however, still maintained his equivocal conduct, 
absconding at the sight of the ships ; aud though several of 
his subjects assured Columbus that the cacique would soon 
make him a visit, he did not think it advisable to delay his 
voyage on such an uncertainty. 

Pursuing his com'se, impeded occasionally by contrary 
winds, he arrived on the 29th at the port of St. Nicholas, 
whence he beheld the extreme point of Cuba, to which in his 
preceding voyage he had given the name of Alpha and 
Omega, but which was called by the natives Bayatiquiri, and 
is now known as Point May si. Having crossed the channel, 
which is about eighteen leagues wide, he sailed along the 
southern coast of Cuba for the distance of twenty leagues, 
when he anchored in a harbour, to which, from its size, he 
gave the name of Puerto Grande, at present called Guan- 
tanamo. The entrance was narrow and winding, though 
deep ; the harbour expanded within, like a beautiful lake in 
the bosom of a wild and mountainous coimtry, covered with 
trees, some of them in blossom, others bearing fruit. Not far 
from the shore were two cottages built of reeds, and several 
fires blazing in various parts of the beach gave signs of 
inhabitants. Columbus landed, therefore, attended by several 
men well armed, and by the young Indian interpreter, Diego 
Colon, the native of the island of Guanahane, who had been 
baptized in Spain. On arriving at the cottages, he foimd 
them deserted ; the fires also were abandoned, and there was 
not a human being to be seen. Tlie Indians had all fied to 
'* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 123, MS. 
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the woods and mountains. The sudden arriyal of the shipa 
had spread a panic throughout the neighbourhood, and appa- 
rently interrupted the preparations for a rude but plentiful 
banquet. There were great quantities of fish, utias, and 
euanas ; some suspended to the branches of trees, others roast- 
mg on wooden spits before the fires. 

The Spaniards, accustomed of late to slender fare, fell 
without ceremony on this bounteous feast, thus spread for 
them, as it were, in the wilderness. They abstained, how- 
ever, from the guanas, which they still regarded with disgust 
as a species of serpent, though they were considered so 
delicate a food by the savages, that, according to Peter 
Mart3rr, it was no more lawful for the common people to eat 
of them, than of peacocks and pheasants in Spain.* 

After their repast, as the Spaniards were roving about the 
vicinity, they beheld about seventy of the natives collected on 
the top of a lofty rock, and looking down upon them with 
great awe and amazement. On attempting to approach them, 
they instantly disappeared among the woods and clefts of the 
mountain. One, nowever, more bold or more curious than 
the rest, lingered on the brow of the precipice, gazing with 
timid wonder at the Spaniards, partly encouraged by their 
fiiendly signs, but ready in an instant to bound away after his 
companions. 

By order of Columbus, the young Lucayan interpreter 
advanced and accosted him. The expressions of friendship, 
in his own language, soon dispelled his apprehensions. He 
came to meet the interpreter, and being informed by him of 
the good intentions of the Spaniards, hastened to communicate 
the intelligence to his comrades. In a little while they were 
seen descending from their rocks, and issuing from their 
forests, approaching the strangers with great gentleness and 
veneration. Through the means of the interpreter, Columbus 
learnt that they had been sent to the coast by their cacique, 
to procure fish for a solemn banquet, which he was about to 
give to a neighbouring chieftain, and that they roasted the 
fish to prevent it from spoiling in the transportation. They 
seemed to be of the same gentle and pacific character wita 
the natives of Hayti. The ravages that had been made among 
their provisions by the hungry Spaniards gave them no con- 
cern, for they observed that one night's fishing would replace 
all the loss, Columbus, however, in his usual spirit of 

* P. Martyr, decad. i lib, iil. 
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justice, ordered that ample compensation should be made 
them, and, shaking hands, they parted mutually well pleased.* 
Leaving this harbour on the Ist of May, the admiral con- 
tinued to the westward, along a mountainous coast, adorned 
by beautiful rivers, and indented by those commodious har- 
bours for which this island is so remarkable. As he advanced, 
the coimtry grew more fertile and populous. The natives 
crowded to the shores, man, woman, and child, gazing with 
astonishment at the ships, which glided gently along at no 
great distance. They held up fruits and provisions, inviting 
the Spaniards to land ; others came off in canoes, bringing 
cassava bread, fish, and calabashes of water, not for sale, but 
as offerings to the strangers, whom, as usiud, they considered 
celestial beings descended from the skies. Columbus dis- 
tributed the customary presents among them, which were 
received with transports of joy and gratitude. After con- 
tinuing some distance along the coast, he came to another 
gulf or deep bay, narrow at the entrance and expanding 
within, surrounded by a rich and beautiful country. There 
were lofty mountains sweeping up from the sea, but the 
shores were enlivened by numerous villages, and cultivated to 
such a degree as to resemble gardens and orchards. In this 
harbour, which it is probable was the same at present called 
St. Jago do Cuba, Columbus anchored and passed a night, 
overwhelmed, as usual, with the simple hospitality of the 
natives.f 

On inquiring of the people of this coast after gold, they 
uniformly pointed to the south, and, as far as they could be 
understood, intimated that it abounded in a great island 
which lay in that direction. The admiral, in ti^e course oi 
his first voyage, had received information of such an island, 
which some of his f(^owers had thought might be Babeque, 
the object of so much anxious search and chimerical expecta- 
tion. He had felt a strong inclination to divei^e from his 
course and go in quest of it, and this desire increased with 
every new report. On the following day, therefore, (the 3rd 
of May), after standing westward to a high cape, he turned 
his prow directly south, and abandoning for a time the coast 
of Cuba, steered off into the broad sea, in quest of this 
reported island. 

* P. Martyr, nbi sup. 

f Cura de los Palacios, cap. 124, MS. 
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CHAPTER II.H;1494.] 

CoLUMBiTB had not sailed many leagues before the blue 
summits of a yast and lofty idand at a great distance, began 
to rise like clouds above the horizon. It was two days and 
nights, however, before he reached its shores, filled with 
admiration, as he gradually drew near, at the beauty of its 
mountains, the majesty of its forests, the fertility of its valleys, 
and the great number of villages, with which the whole face 
of the country was animated. 

On approaching the land, at least seventy canoes, filled 
with savages gaily painted and decorated with feathers, 
sallied forth more than a league from the shore. They 
ad^'anced in warlike array, uttering loud yells, and brandish- 
ing lances of pointed wood. The mediation of the interpreter, 
and a few presents to the crew of one of the canoes, which 
ventured nearer than the rest, soothed this angry armada, 
and the squadron pursued its course unmolested. Columbus 
anchored in a harbour about the centre of the island, to 
which, from the great beauty of the surrounding country, he 
gave the name of Santa Gloria.* 

On the following morning, he weighed anchor at daybreak, 
and coasted westward in search of a sheltered harbour, where 
his ship could be careened and caulked, as it leaked* consider- 
ably. After proeeeding a few leagues, he found one appa- 
rently suitable for the purpose. On sending a boat to sound 
the entrance, two large canoes, filled with Indians, issued 
forth, hurling their lances, but from such distance as to fall 
short of the Spaniards. Wishii^ to avoid any act of hostility 
that might prevent future intercourse, Columbus ordered the 
boat to return on board, and finding there was sufficient 
depth of water for his ship, entered and anchored in the 
harbour. Immediately the whole beach was covered with 
Indians, painted with a variety of colours, but chiefly black, 
some partly clothed with pahn-leaves, and all wearing tufts 
and coronets of feathers. Unlike the hospitable islanders of 
Cuba and Ha3rti, they appeared to partake of the warlike 
character of the Caribs, hurling their javelins at the ships, 
and making the shores resound with their yells and war-* 
whoops. 

The admiral reflected that further forbearance might be 
mistaken for cowardice. It was necessary to careen his ship, 

* Cura de los Pftlacios, cap. 125. 
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and to send men on shore for a supply of water, but pre* 
yiously it was advisable to stxiko an awe into the savages, 
that might prevent any molestation from them. As the 
caravels could not approach sufficiently near to the beach 
where the Indians were collected, he dispatched the boats 
well manned and armed. These, rowing close to the shore, 
let fly a volley of arrows from their cross-bows, by which 
several Indians were wounded, and the rest thrown into con- 
fusion. The Spaniards then sprang on shore, and put the 
whole multitude to flight ; giving another discharge with 
their cross-bows, and letting loose upon them a dog, who 
pursued them with sanguinary fury.* This is the first 
mstance of the use of dogs against the natives, which were 
afterwards employed with such cruel effect by the Spaniards 
in their Indian wars. Columbus now landed and took 
formal possession of the island, to which he gave the name 
of Santiago ; but it has retained its original Indian name of 
Jamaica. The harbour, from its commodiousness, he called 
Puerto Bueno : it was in the form of a horse-shoe, and a river 
entered the sea in its vicinity .f 

During the rest of the day, the neighbourhood remained 
silent and deserted. On the following morning, however, 
before sunrise, six Indians were seen on the shore, making 
signs of amity. They proved to be envoys sent by the 
caciques with proffers of peace and friendship. These were 
cordially returned by the admiral ; presents of trinkets were 
sent to the chieftains ; and in a little while the harbour again 
swarmed with the naked and painted multitude, bringing 
abundance of provisions, similar in kind, but superior in 
quality, to those of the other islands. 

During three days that the ships remained in this harbour, 
the most amicable intercourse was kept up with the natives. 
They appeared to be more ingenious, as well as more warlike, 
than their neighbours of Cuba and Hayti. Their canoes were 
better constructed, being ornamented with carving and paint- 
ing at the bow and stem. Many were of great size, though 
formed of the trunks of single trees, often from a species of 
the mahogany. Columbus measm-ed one, which was ninety- 
six feet long, and eight broad, | hollowed out of one of those 
magnificent trees which rise like verdant towers amidst the 

* Cura de loa Palacios, cap. 125. 
t Hist, del Almirante, ubi sup. 
4: Ciira de los Palacios, cap. 124. 
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rich forests of the tropics. Every cacique prided himself on 
possessing a large canoe of the kind, which he seemed to 
regard as his ship of state. It is curious to remark the ap- 
parently innate difference between these island tribes. The 
natives of Porto Rico, though surrounded by adjacent islands, 
and subject to frequent incursions of the Caribs, were of a 
pacific character, and possessed very few canoes; while 
Jamaica, separated by distance from intercourse with other 
islands, protected in the same way from the dangers of inva- 
sion, and embosomed, as it were, in a peaceful mediterranean 
sea, was inhabited by a warlike race, and surpassed all the 
other islands in its maritime armaments. 

His ship being repaired, and a supply of water taken in, 
Columbus made sail, and continued along the coast to the 
westward, so close to the shore, that the Httle squadron was 
continually surrounded by the canoes of the natives, who 
came off from every bay, and river, and headland, no longer 
manifesting hostility, but anxious to exchange any thing 
they possessed for European trifles. After proceeding about 
twenty-four leagues, they approached the western extremity 
of the island, where the coast bending to the south, the wind 
became unfavourable for their further progress along the 
shore. Being disappointed in his hopes of finding gold in 
Jamaica, and the breeze being fair for Cuba, Columbus deter- 
mined to return thither, and not to leave it imtil he had ex- 
plored its coast to a sufficient distance to determine the 
question, whether it were terra firma or an island.* To the 
last place at which he touched in Jamaica, he gave the name 
of the Gulf of Buentiempo (or Fair Weather), on account 
of the propitious wind which blew for Cuba. Just as he was 
about to sail, a young Indian came off to the ship, and begged 
the Spaniards would take him to their country. He was 
followed by his relatives and friends, who endeavoured by 
the most affecting supplications to dissuade him from his 
purpose. For some time he was distracted between concern 
for the distress of liis family, and an ardent desire to see the 
home of these wonderful strangers. Curiosity, and the 
youthful propensity to rove, prevailed ; he tore himself from 
the embraces of his friends, and, that he might not behold 
the tears of his sisters, hid himself in a secret part of the 
ship. Touched by this scene of natural affection, and pleased 
with the enterprising and confiding spirit of tlie youth, 

• • Hist, del ^Imirantc, cap. 54. 
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Columbus gave orders that he should be treated with special 
kindness.* 

It would have been interesting to have known something 
more of the fortimes of this curious savage, and of the impres- 
sions made upon so lively a mind by a first sight of the 
wonders of civilization, — whether the land of the white men 
equalled his hopes ; whether, as is usual with savages, he 
pined amidst the splendours of cities for his native forests, and 
whether he ever returned to the arms of his fiimily. The 
early Spanish historians seem never to have interested them- 
selves in the feelings or fortimes of- these first visitors form 
the New to the Old World. No forther mention is made of 
this youthful adventm^er. 

CHAPTER 111.— [1494.] 

Sjettijig sail from the gulf of Buentiempo, the squadron 
once more steered for the island of Cuba, and on the 18th of 
May arrived at a great cape, to which Columbus gave the 
name of Cabo de la Cruz, which it stiU retains. Here, land- 
ing at a large tillage, he was well received and entertained 
by the cacique and his subjects, who had long since heard of 
him and his ships. In fact, Columbus found, from the report 
of this chieftain, that the numerous Indians who had visited 
his ships during his cruise along the northern coast in his first 
voyage, had spread the story far and near of these wonderfid 
visitors who had descended from the sky, and had filled the 
whole island with rumours and astonishment.f The admiral 
'endeavoured to ascertain from this cacique and his people, 
whether Cuba was an island or a continent. They all replied 
that it was an island, but of infinite extent ; for they de- 
clared that no one had ever seen the end of it. This reply, 
while it manifested their ignorance of the nature of a con- 
tinent, left the question still in doubt and obscurity. Tiie 
Indian name of fliis province of Cuba was Macaca. 

Resuming his course to the west on the following day, 
Columbus came to where the coast suddenly swept away to 
the north-east for many leagues, and then curved around 
again to the west, forming an immense bay, or rather gul£ 
Here he was assailed by a violent storm, accompanied by 
awftd thunder and lightning, which in these latitudes seem to 
rend the very heavens. Fortunately the storm was not of 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 64. 
t Cura de los Falacios^ cap. 126^ 
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long duration, or his situation would have been perilous in 
the extreme ; for he found the navigation rendered difhcult 
by the numerous keys * and sand-banks. These increased aa 
he advanced, until the mariner stationed at the mast-head 
beheld the sea, as far as the eye could reach, completely 
studded with small islands ; some were low, naked, and sandy, 
others covered with verdure, and others tufted with lofty and 
beautiftd forests. They were of various sizes, from one to 
four leagues, and were generally the more fertile and elevate<l , 
the nearer they were to Cuba. Finding them to increase in 
number, so as to render it impossible to give names to each, 
the admiral gave the whole labyrinth of islands, which in a 
manner enamelled the face of the ocean with variegated 
verdure, the name of the Queen's Gardens. He thought at 
first of leaving this archipelago on his right, and standing 
farther out to sea ; but he called to mind that Sir John Man- 
deville and Marco Polo had mentioned that the coast of Asia 
was ftinged with islands to the amount of several thousands. 
He persuaded himself that he was among that cluster, and 
resolved not to lose sight of the main-land, by following 
which, if it were really Asia, he must soon arrive at the do- 
minions of the Grand Khan. 

Entering among these islands, therefore, Columbus soon be- 
came entangled in the most pei-plexed navigation, in which he 
was exposed to continual perils and difficulties from sand- 
banks, Counter currents, and sunken rocks. The ships were 
compelled, in a manner, to grope their way, with men sta- 
tioned at the mast-head, and the lead continually going. 
Sometimes they were obliged to shift their course within the 
hour to all points of the compass; sometimes they were 
straitened in a narrow channel, where it was necessary to 
lower all sail, and tow the vessels out, lest they should run 
aground; notwithstanding all which precautions, they fre- 
quently touched upon sand-banks, and were extricated ^vith 
great difliculty. The variableness of the weather added to 
the embarrassment of the navigation ; though after a little 
while it began to assume some method in its very caprices. 
In the morning the wind rose in the east with the sun, and 
following his course through the day, died away at sunset in 
the west. Heavy clouds gathered with the approach of 
evening, sending forth sheets of lightning, and distant peals 

-f* Keys, from Cayoa^ rocks wLich ooeaffiona^Jy form small islands on 
the coast of Anieiica. 
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of thunder, and menacing a furious tempest ; but as the moon 
rose, the whole mass broke away, part melting in a shower, 
and part dispersing by a breeze which sprang up from the 
land. 

There was much in the character of the surroimding 
scenery to favour the idea of Columbus, that he was in the 
Asiatic archipelago. As the ships glided along the smooth 
and glassy canals which separated these verdant islands, the 
magnificence of their vegetation, the soft odours wafted from 
flowers, and blossoms, and aromatic shrubs, and the splendid 
plumage of the scarlet cranes, or rather flamingoes, which 
abounded in the meadows, and of other tropical birds which 
fluttered among the groves, resembled what is described of 
Oriental climes. 

ITiese islands were generally uninhabited. They found a 
considerable village, however, on one of the largest, where 
they landed on the 22nd of May. The houses were aban- 
doned by their inhabitants, who appeared to depend prin- 
cipally on the sea for theii* subsistence. Large quantities of 
fish were found in their dwellings, and the adjacent shore 
was covered with the shells of tortoises. There were also 
domesticated parrots, and scarlet cranes, and a number of 
dumb dogs, which it was afterwards found they fattened as an 
article of food. To tliis island the admiral gave the name of 
Santa Marta. 

In the course of his voyage among these islands, Columbus 
beheld one day a number of the natives in a canoe on the still 
surface of one of the channels, occupied in fishing, and wa» 
struck with the singular means they employed. They had a 
small fish, the fiat head of which was furnished with numc- 
reus suckers, by which it attached itself so firmly to any 
object, as to be torn in pieces rather than abandon its hold, 
lying a line of great length to the tail of this fish, the Indians 
permitted it to swim at large ; it generally kept near the sur- 
face of the water until it perceived its prey, when, darting 
down swiftly, it attached itself by the suckers to the throat of 
a fish or to the under shell of a tortoise, nor did it relinquish 
its prey, until both were drawn up by the fisherman and 
taken out of the water. In this way the Spaniards witnessed 
the taking of a tortoise of immense size, and Fernando 
Columbus affirms that he himself saw a shark caught in the 
same manner on the coast of Veragua. The fact has been 
corroborated by the accoimts of various na^ngators ; and the 
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same mode of fishing is said to be employed on the eastern 
<K>ast of Africa, at Mozambique and at Madagascar. " Thus/' 
it has been observed, "savage people, who probably have 
never held communication with each other, offer the most 
striking analogies in their modes of exercising empire over 
animals." * These fishermen came on board of the ships in 
a fearless manner. They furnished the Spaniards with a sup- 
ply of fish, and would cheerfully have given them everything 
they possessed. To the admiraVs inquiries concerning those 
parts, they said that the sea was full of islands to the south 
4knd to the west, but as to Cuba, it continued running to the 
westward without any termination. 

Having extricated himself from this archipelago, Columbus 
steered for a mountainous part of the island of Cuba about 
foxirteen leagues distant, where he landed at a lai^e village 
on the 3rd of June. Here he was received with that kindness 
and amity which distinguished the inhabitants of Cuba, whom 
h(.' extolled above all the other islanders for their mild and 
pacific character, llieir very animals, he said, were tamer, 
as well as larger and better, than those of the other islands. 
Among the various articles of food which the natives brought 
"with joyful alacrity from all parts, were stockdoves of un- 
common size and flavour; perceiving something peculiar in 
their taste, Columbus ordered the crops of several newly 
killed to be opened, in which were found sweet spices. 

While the crews of the boats were procuring water and 
provisions, Columbus sought to gather information from the 
venerable cacique, and several of the old men of the village. 
They told him that the name of their province was Omofay; 
that further to the westward the sea was again covered with 
innumerable islands, and had but little depth. As to Cuba, 
none of them had ever heard that it had an end to the west- 
ward ; forty moons would not suffice to reach to its extremity; 
in fact, they considered it interminable. They observed, 
however, that the admiral would receive more ample infor- 
mation from the inhabitants of Mangon, an adjacent province, 
which lay towards the west. The quick apprehension of 
Columbus was struck with the sound of this name ; it re*, 
sembled that of Mangi, the richest province of the Grand 
Khan, bordering on the ocean. He made further inquiries 
concerning the region of Mangon, and imderstood the Indians 
to say, that it was inhabited by people who had tails like 
* Humboldt, Essai Politique 8ur I'lle de Cuba, torn. 1. p. 364. 
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animals, and wore gaimeiits to conceal tliem. He recollected 
ihat Sir John Mandeville, in his account of the remote parts 
of the East, had recorded a story of the same kind as current 
among certain naked tribes of Asia; and told by them in ridi- 
cule of the garments of their civilized neighbours, whic^ 
they coTild only conceive useful as concealing some bodily 
defect.* He became, therefore, more confident than ever, 
that, by keeping along the coast to the westward, he should 
eventually arrive at the civilized realms of Asia. He flattered 
himself with the hopes of finding thijs region of Mangon to 
be the rich province of Mangi, and its people with tails and 
garments, the long-robed inhabitants of &e empire of Tartary. 

CHAPTER IV.— [1494.] 

A271 MATED by one of the pleasing illusions of his ardent 
imagination, Columbus pursued his voyage, with a prosperous 
breeze, along the supposed continent of Asia. He was now 
opposite that part of the southern side of Cuba, where, for 
nearly thirty-five leagues, the navigation is unembarrassed by 
banks and islands. To his left was the broad and open sea, 
the dark-blue colour of which gave token of ample depth ; 
to his right extended the richly- wooded province of Omofay, 
gradually sweeping up into a range of interior mountains; 
the verdant coast watered by innumerable streams, and stud- 
ded with Indian villages. The appearance of the ships spread 
wonder and joy along the sea-coast. The natives hailed with 
acclamations the arival of these wonderful beings whose 
fame had circulated more or less throughout the island, and 
who brought with them the blessings of heaven. They came 
ofi" swimming, or in their canoes, to offer the fruits and pro- 
ductions of the land, and regarded the white men almost with 
adoration. After the usual evening shower, when the breeze 
blew fix)m the shore and brought off the sweetness of the land, 
it bore with it also the distant songs of the natives and the 
sound of their rude music, as they were probably celebrating, 
with their national chants and dances, the arrival of the white 
men. So delightful were these spicy odours and cheerfiil 
sounds to Columbus, who was at present open to all pleasur- 
able influences, that he declared tiie night passed away as a 
single hour, f 

It is impossible to resist noticing the striking contrasts 

* Cunt de los Palacios, cap. 127. 
t Cura de ]os Palacios. 
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which are sometimes presented by the lapse of time. The 
coast here described, so populous und animated, rejoieiug in 
the 'V'isit of the discoverers, is the same that extends westward 
of the city of Trinidad, along the gulf of Xagua. All is now 
silent and deserted: civilization, which has covered some 
parts of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered this a soli- 
tude. The whole race of Indians has long since passed away, 
pining and perishing beneath the domination of the strangers 
-whom they welcomed so joyfully to their shores. Before me 
lies the account of a night recently passed on this very coast, 
by a celebrated traveller ; but with what dijBferent feelings 
from those of Columbus ! " I past," says he, " a great part 
of the night upon the deck. What deserted coasts ! not a 
light to announce the cabin of a fisherman. From Batabano 
to Trinidad, a distance of fifty leagues, there does not exist a 
Tillage. Yet in the time of Columbus this land was inhabited 
even along the margin of the sea. When pits are digged in 
the soil, or the torrents plough open the surface of the earth, 
there are often found hatchets of stone and vessels of copper, 
i-elics of the ancient inhabitants of the island." * 

For the greater part of two days the ships swept along this 
open part of the coast, traversing the wide gulf of Xagua. 
At length they came to where the sea became suddenly as 
white as milk, and perfectly turbid, as though flour had been 
mingled with it. This is caused by fine sand, or calcareous 
particles, raised firom the bottom at certain depths by the 
agitation of the waves and currents. It spread great alarm 
through the ships, which was heightened by their soon finding 
themselves surrounded by banks and keys, and in shallow 
water. The further they proceeded, the more perilous became 
their situation. They were in a narrow channel, where they 
had no room to turn, and to beat out ; where there was no 
hold for their anchors, and where they were violently tossed 
about by the winds, and in danger of being stranded. At 
length they came to a small island, where they found tolerable 
anchorage. Here they remained for the night in great 
anxiety; many were for abandoning all further prosecution 
of the enterprise, thinking that they might esteem themselves 
fortunate should they be able to return from whence they 
came. Columbus, however, could not consent to relinquish 
his voyage, now that he thought himself in the route for a 
brilliant discovery. Tlie next morning he dispatched the 
* Humboldt^ Esaai Pol. sur Cuba, torn. 11. p. 25. 
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smallest caravel to explore this new labjrrinth of islands, and 
to penetrate to the mainland in quest of fresh water, of which 
the ships were in great need. The caravel returned with a 
report that the canals and keys of this group were as nume- 
rous and intricate as those of the Gardens of the Queen ; 
that the mainland was bordered by deep marshes and a muddy 
coast, where the mangrove trees grew within the water, and 
so close together, that they formed as it were, an impenetrable 
wall : that within, the land appeared fertile and mountain, 
ous ; and columns of smoke, rising from various parts, gave 
signs of numerous inhabitants. * Under the guidance of this 
caravel, Columbus now ventured to penetrate this little archi- 
pelago ; working his way with great caution, toil, and peril, 
among the narrow channels which separated the sand-banks 
and islands, and frequently getting aground. At length he 
reached a low point of Cuba, to which he gave the name of 
Point Serafin ; within which the coast swept off to the east, 
forming so deep a bay, that he could not see the land at the 
bottom. To the north, however, there were mountains afar 
off, and the intermediate space was clear and open ; the 
islands in sight lying to the south and west; a description 
which agrees with that of the great bay of Batabano. 
Columbus now steered for these mountains, with a fair wind 
and three fathoms of water, and on the following day an- 
chored on the coast near a beautiful grove of palm-trees. 

Here, a party was sent on shore for wood and water; and 
they found two living springs in the midst of the grove. 
While they were employed in cutting wood and filling their 
water-casks, an archer strayed into the forest with his cross- 
bow in search of game, but soon returned, flying with gi:eat 
terror, and calling loudly upon his companions for aid. He 
declared that he had not proceeded far, when he suddenly 
espied, through an opening glade, a man in a long white 
dress, so like a friar of the order of St. Mary of Mercy, that 
at first sight he took him for the chaplain of the admiral. 
Two others followed, in white tunics reaching to their knees, 
and the three were of as fair complexions as Europeans. 
Behind these appeared many more to the number of thirty, 
armed with clubs and lances. They made no signs of hos- 
tility, but remained quiet, the man in the long white dress 
alone advancing to accost him ; but he was so £^larmed ^t their 
number, that he had fled instantly to seek the aid of his com 

* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 128. 
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panions. The latter, however, were so daunted by the re- 
ported number of armed natives, that they had not courage to 
seek them nor to wait their coming, but hurried, with all 
speed, to the ships. 

When Columbus heard this story he was greatly rejoiced, 
for he concluded that these must be the clothed inhabitants of 
Mangon, of whom he had recently heard, and that he had at 
length arrived at the confines of a civilized countrj', if not 
within the very borders of the rich province of Mangi. On 
the foUovning day he dispatched a party of armed men in quest 
of these people clad in white, with orders to penetrate, if 
necessary, forty miles into the interior, until they met with 
some of the inhabitants; for he thought the populous and 
cultivated parts might be distant from the sea, and that there 
might be towns and cities beyond the woods and mountains 
of the coast. The party penetrated through a belt of thick 
forests which girdled the shore, and then entered upon a great 
plain or savanna, covered with rank grass and herbage as tall 
as ripe com, and destitute of any road or footpath. Here 
they were so entangled and fettered, as it were, by matted 
grass and creeping vegetation, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could penetrate the distance of a mile, when 
they had to abandon the attempt, and return weary and 
exhausted to the ships. 

Another party was sent on the succeeding day to penetrate 
in a different direction. They had not proceeded far from 
the coast, when they beheld the foot-prints of some large ani- 
mal with claws, which some supposed the tracks of a lion, 
others of a griffon,* but which were probably made by the 
aligators which aboimd in that vicinity. Dismayed at the 
sight, they hastened back towards the sea-side. In their way 
they passed through a forest, with lawns and meadows open- 
ing in various parts of it, in which were flocks of cranes, 
twice the size of those of Europe. Many of the trees and 
shrubs sent forth those aromatic odomrs which were continu- 
ally deceiving them with the hope of finding oriental spices. 
They saw also abundance of grape-vines, that beautiful fea- 

* Cardinal Pierre de Aliaco, a ^vourite author with Columbus, 
speaks repeatedly, in his Imago Mundi, of the existence of griffons in 
India; and Glanville, whose work, de ProprietatibusBerum, was familiar 
to Columbus, describes them as having the body and claws of a lion, and 
the head and wings of an eagle, and as infesting the mountains which 
abounded with gold and precious stones, so as to render the access to 
them extremely perilous. — De Proprietat. Berum. lib. xviii. cap. 150. 
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ttire in the vegetation of the New World. Many of these 
crept to the summits of the highest trees, overwhehning them 
with foliage, twisting themselves from branch to branch, and 
bearing ponderous clusters of juicy grapes. The party re- 
turned to the ships equally unsuccessful with their predeces- 
sors, and pronounced the countiy wild and impenetrable, 
though exceedingly fertile. As a proof of its abundance, 
they brought great clusters of the wHd grapes, which Colum- 
bus afterwards transmitted to the sovereigns, together with a 
specimen of the water of the White Sea through which lie 
had passed. 

As no tribe of Indians was ever discovered in Cuba wearing 
clothing, it is probable that the story of the men in white 
originated in some error of the archer, who, full of the idea 
of the mysterious inhabitants of Mangon, may have been 
startled in the course of his lonely wandering in the forest, by 
one of those flocks of cranes which it seems abounded in the 
neighbourhood. These birds, like the flamingoes, feed in 
company, with one stationed at a distance as sentinel. When 
seen through the openings of the woodlands, standing in rows 
along a smooth savanna, or in a glassy pool of water, their 
height and erectness give them, at the fii-st glance, the sem- 
blance of human figures. Whether the story originated in 
error or in falsehood, it made a deep impression on the mind 
of Columbus, who was predisposed to be deceived, and to 
believe everything that favoured the illusion of his being in 
the vicinity of a civilized country. v 

After he had explored the deep bay to the east, and ascer- 
tained that it was not an arm of the sea, he continued west- 
ward, and proceeding about nine leagues, came to an inha- 
bited shore, where he had communications with several of the 
natives. They were naked as usual ; but that he attributed 
to their being mere fishermen inhabiting a savage coast; he 
presumed the civilized regions to lie in the interior. As his 
Lucayan interpreter did not understand the language, or 
rather dialect, of this part of Cuba, all the information which 
he could obtain from the natives was necessarily received 
through the erroneous medium of signs and gesticulations. 
Deluded by his own favourite hypothesis, he understood from 
them that, among certain mountains whiph he saw far off to 
the west, there was a powerful king, who reigned in great 
state over many populous provinces; that he wore a white 
garment which swept the ground; that he was called a 
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saints ; that be never spoke, but communicated bis orders to bis 
subjects by signs, whicb were implicitly obeyed.f In aU this 
WG see the biuy imi^nation of the admiral interpreting every- 
thing into unison with bis preconceived ideas. Las Casas 
assures us that there was no cacique ever known in the island 
who wore garments, or answered in other respects to this 
description. This king, with a saintly title, was probably 
nothing more than a reflected image haunting the mind of 
Columbus, of that mysterious potentate, Prester John, who 
had long figured in the narrations of all eastern travellers, 
sometimes as a monarch, sometimes as a priest, the situation 
of whose empire and court was always a matter of doubt and 
contradiction, and had recently become again an object of 
curious inquiry. 

The informatian derived fiom these people concerning the 
coast to the westward was entirely vague. They said that it 
continued for at least twenty days' journey, but whether it 
terminated there they did not know. They appeared but 
Httle informed of anything out of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Taking an Indian from this place as a guide,. 
Columbus steered for the distant mountains, said to be inha- 
bited by this cacique in white raiment, hoping they might 
prove the confines of a more civilized country. He had not 
gone far before he was involved in the usual perplexities of 
keys, shelves, and sand-banks. The vessels frequently stirred 
up the sand and slime from the bottom of the sea; at other 
times they were almost embedded in narrow channels, where 
there was no room to tack, and it was necessary to haul them 
forward by means of the capstan, to their great injury. At 
one time they came to where the sea was almost covered with 
tortoises; at another time flights of cormorants and wood- 
pigeons darkened the sun, and one day the whole air was 
filled with clouds of gaudy butterflies, until dispelled by the 
evening shower. 

When they approached the mountainous regions, they found 
the coast bordered by drowned lands or morasses, and beset 
by such thick forests, that it was impossible to penetrate to 
tlie interior. They were several days seeking fi:esh water, of 
which they were in great want. At length they found a 
pring in a grove of palm-trees, and near it shells of the pearl 

* Que le Llamaban santo e que traia tunica blanca que le arastra por 
sel Buela. — Cura de los Palacios, cap. 128. 
t Herrera, Hist. Ind., dec. i. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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oyster, from wliicli Columbus thought there might be a valu* 
able pearl-fishery in the neighbourhood. 

While thus cut off from all intercourse with the interior bv 
a belt of swamp and forests, the country appeared to be weU 
peopled. Columns of smoke ascended from yarious parts, 
which grew more frequent as the vessels advanced, until they 
rose from every rock and woody height. The Spaniards were 
at a loss to determine whether these arose from villages and 
towns, or whether from signal fires, to give notice of the 
approach of the ships, and to alarm the country; such as 
were usual on European sea-shores, when an enemy was 
descried hovering in the vicinity. 

For several days Colmnbus continued exploring this per- 
plexed and lonely coast, whose intricate channels are seldom 
visited, even at the present day, excepting by the solitary 
and lurking bark of the smuggler. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, he found that the coast took a general bend to the 
south-west. This accorded precisely with the descriptions 
given by Marco Polo of the remote coast of Asia. He now 
became fully assured that he was on that part of the Asiatic 
continent which is beyond the boundaries of the Old World 
as laid down by Ptolemy. Let him but continue his course, he 
thought, and he must surely arrive at the point where this 
range of coast terminated in the Aurea Chersonesus of the 
ancients*. 

The ardent imagination of Columbus was always sallying in 
the advance, and suggesting some splendid track of enterprise. 
Combining liis present conjectures as to his situation with the im- 
perfect lights of geography, he conceived a triumphant route for 
his return to Spain. Doubling the Aurea Chersonesus, he should 
emerge into the seas frequented by the ancients, and bordered 
by the luxurious nations of the East. Stretching across the 
gulf of the Ganges, he might pass by Taprobana, and conti- 
nuing on to the straits of Babelmandel, arrive on the shores 
of the Red Sea. Thence he might make his way by land to 
Jerusalem, take shipping at Joppa, and traverse the Mediter- 
ranean to Spain. Or should the route from Ethiopia to Jem. 
salem be deemed too perilous from savage and warlike tribes, 
or should he not choose to separate from his vessels, he might 
sail round the whole coast of Africa, pass triumphantly by 
the Portuguese, in their midway groping along the shores of 
Guinea, and after having thus circumnavigated the globe, 

* The present peninsula of Malacca. 
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furl his adventurous sails at the Pillars of Hercules, the nc 
plus ultra of the ancient world ! Such was the soaring medi- 
tation of Columbus, as recorded by one of his intimate asso- 
ciates;* nor is there anything surprising in his ignorance of 
the real magnitude of our globe. The mechanical admeasure- 
ment of a known part of its circle has rendered its circum- 
ference a familiar fact in our day; but in his time it still 
remained a problem with the most profound philosophers. 

CHAPTER v.— [1494.] 

The opinion of Columbus, that he was coasting the conti- 
nent of Asia, and approaching the confines of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, was shared by all his fellow- voyagers, among whom were 
several able and experienced navigators. They were far, 
however, &om sharing his enthusiasm ; they were to derive 
no glory from the success of the enterprise, and they shrunk 
from its increasing difficulties and perils. The ships were 
strained and crazed by the various injuries they had received, 
in running frequently aground. Their cables and rigging 
-were worn, their provisions were growing scanty, a great 
part of the biscuit was spoiled by the sea- water, which oozed 
in through innumerable leaks. The crews were worn out by 
incessant labour, and disheartened at the appearance of the 
sea before them, which continued to exhibit a mere wilder- 
ness of islands. They remonstrated, therefore, against per- 
sisting any longer in this voyage. They had already followed 
the coast far enough to satisfy their minds that it was a con- 
tinent, and though they doubted not that civilized regions lay 
in the route they were pursuing, yet their provisions might 
be exhausted, and their vessels disabled, before they could 
arrive at them. 

Columbus, as his imagination cooled, was himself aware 
of the inadequacy of his vessels to the contemplated voyage : 
but felt it of importance to his fame and to the popularity of 
his enterprises, to furnish satisfactory proof that the land he 
had discovered was a continent. He therefore persisted four 
days longer in exploring the coast, as it bent to the south-west, 
until every one declared there could no longer be a doubt 
on the subject, for it was impossible so vast a continuity of 
land should belong to a mere island. The admiral was deter- 
mined, however, that the fact should not rest on its o^vn asser- 

* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 123, MS. 
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tions merely, having had recent proofs of a disposition to 
gainsay his statenwats, aoid depreciate his discoyeries. He 
sent round, therefore, a public notary, Femand Perez de Luna, 
to each of the vessels, accompanied by four witnesses, who de- 
manded formally of every person on board, from the captain 
to the ship-boy, whether he had any doubt that the land 
before him was a continent, the beginning and end of the 
Indies, by which any one might return overland to Spain, and- 
by pursuing the coast of which, they could soon arrive among 
civilized people. If any one entertained a doubt, he was 
called upon to express it, that it might be removed. On 
board of the vessels, as has been observed, were several 
experienced navigators and men well versed in the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the times. They examined their maps 
and charts, and the reckonings and journals of the voyage, 
and after deliberating maturely, declared, under oath, that they 
had no doubt upon the subject. They grounded their belief 
principally upon their having coasted for three hundred and 
thirty-five leagues,* an extent unheard of as appertaining to 
an island, while the land continued to sti'etch forward inter- 
minably, bending towards the south, conformably to the de- 
scription of the remote coasts of India. 

Lest they should subsequently, out of malice or caprice, con- 
tradict the opinion thus solemnly avowed, it was proclaimed 
by the notary, that whoever should offend in such manner, if 
an officer should pay a penalty of ten thousand maravedies ; 
if a ship-boy, or person of like rank, he should receive a 
himdred lashes, and have his tongue cut out. A formal state- 
ment was afterwards drawn up by the notary, including the 
depositions and names of every individual ; which document 
still exists.f This singular process took place near that deep 
bay called by some the bay of Philipina, by others of Cortes. 
At this very time, as has been remarked, a ship -boy from the 
mast-head might have overlooked the group of islands to the 
south, and beheld the open sea beyond.J Two or three days 
further sail would have carried Columbus round the extremity 
of Cuba ; would have dispelled his illusion, and might have 

* This calculation eyidently includes all the courses of the ships, in 
their various tacks along the coast. Cohimbus could hardly have made 
such an error as to have given this extent to the southern side oi tlw 
island, even including the inflections of the coast. 

+ Navarette, Colec, torn. ii. 

$ Mufioz, Hist. N. Mundo, lib, v. p. 217. 
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givea an entirely different course to his subsequent discoveries 
In his present conviction he lived and died ; believing, to 
his liu»t hour, that Cuba was the extremity of the Asiatic 
continent. 

Relinquishing all further investigation of the coast, he 
stood to the south-east on the 13th of June, and soon came in 
sight of a large island with mountains rising majestically 
among this labyrinth of little keys. To this he gave the 
name of Evangelista. It is at present known as the island of 
Pines, and is celebrated for its exeellent mahogany. 

Here he anchored, and took in a supply of wood and water. 
He then stood to the south, along the shores of the island, 
hoping by turning its southern exti*emity to find an open 
route eastward for Hispaniola, and intending, on his way, to 
run along the southern side of Jamaica. He had not pro- 
ceeded far before he came to what he supposed to be a 
channel, opening to the south-east between Evangelista and 
some opposite island. After entering for some distance, 
however he found himself inclosed in a deep bay, being the 
Lagoon of Siguanca, which penetrates fax into the island. 

Observing dismay painted on the faces of his crew at find- 
ing themselves thus land-locked and almost destitute of pro- 
visions, Columbus cheered them with encouraging words, and 
resolved to extricate himself from this perplexing maze by 
retracii^ his course along Cuba. Leaving the lagoon, there- 
fore, he returned to his last anchoring-place, and set sail 
thence on the 25 th of June, navigating back through the 
groups of islands between Evangelista and Cuba, and across 
a tract of the White Sea, which had so much appalled his 
people. Here he experienced a repetition of the anxieties, 
perils, and toils which had beset him in his advance along the 
coast. The crews were alarmed by the frequent changes in 
the colour of the water, sometimes green, sometimes almost 
black, at other times as white as milk j at one time they 
fancied themselves surrounded by rocks, at another the sea 
appeared to be a vast sand-bank. On the 30th of June, the 
admiral's ship ran aground with such violence as to sustain 
great injury. Every effort to extricate her by sending out 
anchors astern was ineffectual, and it was necessary to drag 
her over the shoal by the prow. At length they emerged 
from the clusters of islands called the Jardins and Jardi- 
nelles, and came to the open part of the coast of Cuba. 
Here they once more sailed along the beautiful and fertile 
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province of Omofay, and were again delighted with fragrant 
and honeyed airs wafted from the land. Among the mingled 
odours, the admiral fancied he could perceive that of 
storax proceeding from the smoke of fires blazing ojl tX5« 
shores.* 

Here, Columbus sought some convenient harbour where he 
might procure wood and water, and allow his crews to enjoy 
repose and the recreations of the land ; for they were exceed- 
ingly enfeebled and emaciated by the toils and privations of 
the voyage. For nearly two months they had been strug- 
gling with perpetual difficulties and dangers, and suffering 
from a scarcity of provisions. Among these uninhabited 
keys and drowned shores, their supplies from the natives had 
been precarious and at wide intervals ; nor could the fresh 
provisions thus furnished last above a day, from the heat and 
humidity of the climate. It was the same case with any fish 
they might chance to catch, so that they had to depend almost 
entirely upon their daily allowance of ships' provisions, which 
was reduced to a pound of mouldy bread, and a small portion 
of wine. With joy, therefore, they anchored on the 7th of 
July in the mouth of a fine river, in this genial and abimdant 
region. The cacique of the neighbourhood, who reigned 
over an extensive territory, received the admiral with demon- 
strations of mingled joy and reverence, and his subjects came 
laden with whatever their country afforded, utias, birds of 
various kinds, particularly large pigeons, cassava bread, and 
finits of a rich and aromatic flavour. 

It was a custom with Columbus in all remarkable places 
which he visited, to erect crosses in conspicuous situations, 
to denote the discovery of the country, and its subjugation 
to the true faith. He ordered a large cross of wood, there- 
fore, to be elevated on the bank of this river. This was 
done on a Sunday morning with great ceremony, and the 
celebration of a solemn mass. When he disembarked for this 
purpose, he was met upon the shore by the cacique, and his 
principal favourite, a venerable Indian, fourscore years of 
age, of grave and dignified deportment. The old man 
brought a string of beads, of a kind to which the Indians 
attached a mystic value, and a calabash of a delicate 
kind of fruit; these he presented to the admiral in token 

* Humboldt (in his Essai Polit., torn. ii. p. 24) speaks of the frsg- 
rance of flowers and honey which exhales from this same coast asu 
which is perceptible to a considerable distance at sea. 
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of amity. He and the cacique then each took him by the 
hand, and proceeded vrith him to the grove where prepara- 
tions had been made for the celebration of the mass : a mul- 
titude of the natives followed. While mass was performing 
in this natural temple, the Indians looked on with awe and 
reverence, perceiving from the tones and gesticulations of 
the priest, the lighted tapers, the smoking incense, and the 
devotion of the Spaniards, that it must be a ceremony of a 
sacred and mysterious nature. When the service was ended, 
the old man of fourscore, who had contemplated it with 
profound attention, approached Columbus, and made him an 
oration in the Indian manner. 

" That which thou hast been doing,'* said he, " is well, for 
it appears to be thy manner of giving thanks to God. I am 
told that thou hast lately come to these lands with a mighty 
force, and subdued many countries, spreading great fear 
among the people : but be not, therefore, vain-glorious. Know 
that, according to our belief, the souls of men have two jour- 
neys to perform after they have departed from the body. 
One to a place, dismal and foul, and covered with darkness, 
prepared for those who have been imjust and cruel to their 
fellow-men ; the other pleasant and ftdl of delight, for such as 
have promoted peace on earth. If, then, thou art mortal and 
dost expect to die, and dost believe that each one shall be 
rewarded according to his deeds, beware that thou wrongfully 
hurt no man, nor do harm to those who have done no harm to 
thee.*'* The admiral, to whom this speech was explained by 
Ids Lucayan interpreter, Diego Colon, was greatly moved by 
the simple eloquence of this untutored savage. lie told him 
in reply that he rejoiced to hear his doctrine respecting the 
future state of the soul, having supposed that no belief of the 
kind existed among the inhabitants of these countries. That 
ho had been sent among them by his sovereigns, to teach 
them the true religion ; to protect them from harm and in- 
jury ; and especially to subdue and punish their enemies and 
persecutors, the Cannibals. That, therefore, all innocent and 
peaceable men might look up to him with confidence, as an 
assured friend and protector. 

The old man was overjoyed at these words, but was equally 
astonished to learn that the admiral, whom he considered so 
great and powerful, was yet but a subject. His wonder in- 

* Herrera, decad. i. lib. xi. cap. 14. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 67. 
Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. iii. Ciira de los Palacios, cap, 130. 

X 
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creased when the interpreter told him of the richer, and 
splendour, and power of the l^anish mcmarchs, and of the 
wonderful things he had beheld on his visit to Spain. Find- 
ing himself listened to with eager curiosity by the multitude, 
the interpreter went on to describe the objects which had 
most struck his mind in the country of the white men. The 
splendid cities, the vast churches, tbe troops of horsemen, the 
great animals of various kinds, the pompous festivals and 
tournaments of the court, the glittering armies, and, above all, 
the bull-iightg. The Indians all listened in mute annazement, 
but the old man was particularly excited. He was of a curious 
and wandering disposition, and had been a great voyager, 
having, according to his ' account, visited Jamaica, and His- 
paniola, and the remote parts of Cuba.* A sudden desire 
now seized him to behold the glorious country thus described, 
and, old as he was, he offered to embark with the admiral. 
His wife and children, however, beset him with such lament- 
ations and remonstrances, that he was obliged to abandon the 
intention, though he did it with great reluctance, asking re- 
peatedly if the land they spoke of were not heaven, for it 
seemed to him impossible that earth could produce such wan^ 
derful beings.f 

CHAPTER VI.— [1494.] 

CoTiXTMBTJs remained for several days at anchor in the river, 
to which, from the Mass performed on its banks, he gave the 
name of Kio de la Misa. At length, on the 16th of July, he 
took leave of the friendly cacique and his ancient counsellor, 
who beheld his departure with sorrowful coimtenances. He 
took a young Indian with him from this place, whom he after^ 
wards sent to the Spanish sovereigns. Leaving to the left 
the Queen's Gardens, he steered south for the broad open sea 
and deep blue water, until having a free navigation he could 
stand eastward for Hispaniola. He had scarcely got clear of 
the islands, however, when he was assailed by furious gusts of 
wind and rain, which for two days pelted his crazy vessels 
and harassed his enfeebled crews. At length, as he approached 
Cape Cruz, a violent squall struck the ships, and nearly threw 
them on their beam-ends. Fortunately they were able to 
take in sail immediately, and, letting go their largest anchors, 
rode out the transient gale, llie admiral's ship was so strained 

* Hist. del. Almirante, cap. 57". 
t Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. iii. 
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by the injuries received among the islands, that she leaked at 
every seam, and the utmost exertions of the weary crew could 
not prevent the water from gaming on her. At length they 
were enabled to reach Cape Crmz, where they anchored on 
the 18th July, and remained three days, receiving the same 
hospitable suoeour &om the natives that they had experienced 
on their former visit. The wind continuing contrary for their 
return to Hispaniola» Columbus, on the 22nd July, stood 
across for Jamaica, to complete the circumnavigation of that 
island. For nearly a mondi he continued beating to the east- 
ward along its southern coast, experiencing just such variable 
winds and evening showers as had prevailed along the shores 
of Cuba. Every evening he was obliged to anchor under the 
land, o£ten at nearly the same place whence he had sailed in 
the morning. The natives no longer manifested hostility, 
but followed the ships in their canoes, bringing supplies of 
provisions. Columbus was so much delighted with the ver- 
dure, freshness, aikd fertility of this noble island, that, had the 
state of his vessels and crews permitted, he would gladly 
have remained to explore the interior. He spoke with admi- 
ration of its frequent and excellent harbours, but was particu- 
larly pleased with a great bay, containing seven islands, and 
^mounded by numerous villages.* Anchoring here one 
evening, he was visited by a cacique who resided in a large 
idUage, situated on aa eminence of the loftiest and most fer- 
tile of the islands. He came attended by a numerous train, 
bearing refreshments, and manifested great curiosity in his 
inquiries concerning the Spaniards, their ships, and the 
regions whence they came. The admiral made his customaiy 
reply, setting forth the great power and tLc benign intentions 
of the Spanish sovereigns. The Lucayan interpreter again 
enlarged upon the* wonders he had beheld in Spain, the 
prowess of the Spaniards, the countries they had visited and 
subjugated, and, above all, their having made descents on the 
islands of the Caribs, routed their formidable inhabitants, and 
carried several of them into captivity. To these accounts the 
eacique and his followers remaiued listening in profound at- 
tention until the night was advanced. 

The next morning the ships were under way and standing 
along the coast with a light wind and easy sail, when they 
beheld three canoes issuing from among the islands of the 

* From the description, this most be the great bay east of Portland 
Point, at the bottom of which is Old Harbour. 
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bay. They approached in regular oi-der ; one, which was 
Tcry krge and handsomely carved and painted, was in the 
centre, a little in advance of the two others, which appeared 
to attend and guard it. In this was seated the cacique and 
his family, consisting of his wife, two daughters, two sons, and 
five brothers. One of the daughters was eighteen years of 
age, beautiful in form and countenance ; her sister was some- 
what younger ; both were naked, according to the custom of 
these islands, but were of modest demeanour. In the prow of 
the canoe stood the standard-bearer of the cacique, clad in a 
mantle of variegated feathers, wdth a tuft of gay plumes on 
his head, and bearing in his hand a fluttering white banner. 
Two Indians with caps or helmets of feathers of uniform shape 
and colour, and their faces painted in a similar manner, beat 
upon tabors; two others, with hats curiously wrought of 
green feathers, held trumpets of a fine black wood, ingeniously 
carved ; there were six others, in large hats of white feathers, 
who appeared to be guards to the cacique. 

Having arrived alongside of the admiral's ship, the cacique 
entered on board with all his train. He appeared in full 
regaha. Around his head was a band of small stones of 
various colours, but principally green, symmetrically arranged, 
with large white stones at intervals, and connected in firont 
by a large jewel of gold. Two plates of gold were suspended 
to his cars by rings of very small green stones. To a neck- 
lace of white beads, of a kind deemed precious by them, was 
suspended a large plate, in the form of a fleur-de-lys, of 
guanin, an inferior species of gold; and a girdle of vari^ated 
stones, similar to those round his head, completed his r^al 
decorations. His wife was adorned in a similar manner, 
having also a very small apron of cotton, and bands of the 
same round her arms and legs. The daughters were without 
ornaments, excepting the eldest and handsomest, who had a 
girdle of small stones, from which was suspended a tablet, the 
size of an ivy leaf, composed of various coloured stones, em- 
broidered on network of cotton. 

When the cacique entered on board the ship, he distributed 
presents of the productions of his island among the officers 
and men. The admiral was at this time in his cabin, engaged 
in his morning devotions. When he appeared on deck, the 
chieftain hastened to meet him with an animated countenance. 
*'My friend," said he, "I have determined to leave my 
country and to accompany thee. I have heard from these 
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Indians who are with thee, of the irresistible power of thy 
sovereigns, and of the many nations thou hast subdued in 
their name. Whoever refiiscs obedience to thee is sure to 
suffer. Thou hast destroyed the canoes and dwellings of 
the Caribs, slaying their warriors, and carryii^ into cap- 
tivity their wives and children. All the islands are in dread 
of thee ; for who can withstand thee now that thou knowest 
the secrets of the land, and the weakness of the people? 
Rather, therefore, that thou shouldst talce away my dominions, 
I will embark with all my household in thy ships, and will go 
to do homage to thy king and queen, and to behold their 
country, of which thy Indians relate such wonders." When 
this speech was explained to Columbus, and he beheld the 
wife, the sons, and daughters of the cacique, and thought upon 
the snares to which their ignorance and simplicity would be 
exposed, he was touched with compassion, and determined 
not to take them from their native land. He replied to the 
cacique, therefore, that he received him imder his protection 
as a vassal of his sovereigns, but having many lands yet to 
visit before he returned to his country, he would at some 
future time fulfil his desire. Then taking leave with many 
expressions of amity, the cacique, with his wife and daughters, 
and all his retinue, re- embarked in the canoes, returning 
reluctantly to their island, and the ships continued on their 
course.* 

CHAPTER YII.— [1494.] 

On the 19th of August, Columbus lost sight of the eastern 
extremity of Jamaica, to which he gave the name of Cape 
Farol, at present called Point Morant. Steering eastward, he 
beheld, on the following day, that long peninsula of Hispaniola, 

* Hitherto, in narrating the voyage of Columbus along the coast of 
Cuba, I have been guided principally by the manuscript history of the 
curate de los Palacios. His account is the most clear and satisfactory 
as to names, dates, and routes, and contains many characteristic parti< 
cnlars not inserre in any other history. His sources of information 
were of the highest kind. Columbus was his guest after his return to 
Spain in 1496, and left with him manuscripts, journals, and memo* 
randums; from these he made extracts, collating them with the letters 
of Doctor Ohanca, and other persons of note who had accompanied the 
admiral. 

I have examined two copies of the MS. of the curate de los Palacios, 
both in the possession of 0. Rich, Esq. One, written in an ancient 
handwriting, in the early part of the sixteenth centuiy, varies from the 
other, but only in a few trivial particulars. 
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known by the name of Cape Tiburon, but to which he gave 
the name of Cape San Miguel. He was not aware that it was 
part of the island of Hayti, until, coasting along its southern 
side, a cacique came off on the 23rd of August, and called 
him by his tide, addressing him with several words of Castilian. 
The sound of these words spread joy through the ship, and 
the weary seamen heard with delight that they were on the 
southern coast of Hispaniola. They had still, however, many 
toilsome days before them. The weather was boisterous, the 
wind contrary and capricious, and the ships were separated 
from each other. About the end of August, Columbus an- 
chored at a small island, or rather rock, which rises singly 
out of the sea opposite to a long cape, stretching southward 
from the centre of the island, to which he ga^ethe name of 
Cape Beata. The rock at which he anchored had the appear- 
ance, at a distance, of a tall ship under sail, from which cir- 
cumstance the admiral called it "Alto Velo." Several 
seamen were ordered to climb to the top of the island, which 
commanded a great extent of oc^an, and to look out for the 
other ships. Nothing of them was to be seen. On their 
return, the sailors killed eight sea- wolves, which were sleeping 
on the sands; they also knocked down many pigeons and 
other birds with sticks, and took others with the hand; for in 
this unfrequented island, the animals seemed to have none of 
that wildness and timidity produced by the hostility of man. 

Being rejoined by the two caravels, he continued along the 
coast, passing the beautiful country watered by the branches 
of the Neyva, where a fertile plain, covered with villages and 
groves, extended into the interior. After proceeding some 
distance farther to the east, the admiral learnt from ithe 
natives who came off to the ships, that several Spaniards incom. 
the settlement had penetrated , to their province. From all 
that he could learn from these people, everything appeared to 
be going on well in the island. Encouraged by the tran- 
quillity of the interior, he landed nine men here, with orders 
to traverse the island, and give tidings of his safe arrival on 
the eoast. 

Continuing to the eastward, he sent a boat on shore for 
water near a large village ia a plain. The inhabitants issued 
forth with bows and arrows to give battle, while others were 
provided with cords to bind prisoners. These were the 
natives of Higuey, the eastern province of Hispaniola. They 
were the most warlike people of the idiand, having been 
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iiitcred to arms from the frequent descent of tlic Caribs. They 
were said also to make use of poisoned arrows. In the 
jwesent instance, their hostility was but in appearance. When 
the crew landed, they threw by their weapons, and Iwought 
various articles of food, and asked for the admiral, whose fame 
had {Spread throughout the island, and in whose justice and 
magnanimity all appeared to repose confidence. After leaving 
this place, the weather, which had been so long variable and 
adverse, assumed a threatening appearance. A huge fish, as 
large as a moderate- sized whale, raised itself out of the water 
one day, having a shell on its neck like that of a tortoise, two 
great fins like wings, «ond a tail like that of a txmny-fish. At 
sight of this fish, and at the indications of the clouds ana 
sky, Columbus anticipated an approaching storm, and sought 
for some secm-e harbour.* He found a channel opening 
between Hispaniola and a small island, called by the Indians 
Adamaney, but to which he gave the name of Saona: here he 
took refuge, anchoring beside a key or islet in the middle of 
the channel. On the night of his arrival there was an eclipse 
of the moon, and taking an observation, he found the difference 
of longitude between Saona and Cadiz to be fiYe hours and 
twenty-three minutes.* This is upwards of eighteen degrees 
more than the true longitude; an error which must have 
resulted from the incorrectness of his table of eclipsesf . 

For eight days the admiral's ship remained weather-bound 
in this channel, during which time he suffered great anxiety 
for the fate of the other vessels, which remained at sea, 
exposed to the violence of the storm. They escaped, however, 
uninjured, and once more rejoined him when the weather had 
moderated. 

Leaving the channel of Saona, they reached, on the 24th of 
September, the eastern extremity of Hispaniola, to which 
Columbus gave the name of Cape San Rafael, at present 
known as Cape En^ano. Hence they stood to the south-east, 
touching at the island of Mona, or, as the Indians called it, 
Amona, situated between Porto Rico and Hispaniola. It was 
the intention of Columbus, notwithstanding the condition of 
the ships, to continue farther eastward, and to complete the 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 15. Hist, del Almirdnte, 
cap. 69. 

t Herrera, uhi sup. Hist. Almininte, ubi sup. 

j Five hours, twenty-five minutes, are equal to 80® 40'; whereas the 
true longitude of Sat. "^ is 62** 20' west of Cadiz. 
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discovery of the Caribbee Islands, but his physical strength 
did not correspond to the efforts of his lofty spirit.* The 
extraordinary fatigues both of mind and body, during an 
anxious and harassing voyage of five months, had preyed 
upon his frame. He had shared in all the hardships and 
privations of the commonest seaman. He had put himself 
upon the same scanty allowance, and exposed himself to the 
same buffetings of wind and weather. But he had other cares 
and trials from which his people were exempt. When the 
fiailor, worn out with the labours of his watch, slept soundly 
amidst the howling of the storm, the anxious commander 
maintained his painful vigil, through long sleepless nights, 
amidst the pelting of the tempest, and the drenching surges 
of the sea. The safety of his ships depended upon his watch- 
fulness ; but, above all, he felt that a jealous nation, and an 
expecting world, were anxiously awaiting the result of his 
enterprise. During a great part of the present voyage, he 
had been excited by the constant hope of soon arriving at the 
known parts of India, and by the anticipation of a triumphant 
return to Spain, through the regions of the East, after circum- 
navigating the globe. When disappointed in these expecta- 
tions, he was yet stimulated by a conflict with incessant 
hardships and perils, as he made his way back against contrary 
winds and storms. The moment he was relieved from all 
solicitude, and beheld himself in a known and tranquil sea, 
the excitement suddenly ceased, and mind and body sank 
exhausted by almost superhuman exertions. ITie very day 
on which he sailed from Mona, he was struck with a sudden 
malady, which deprived him of memory, of s^ht, and all his 
faculties. He fell into a deep lethargy, resembling death 
itself. His crew, alarmed at his profound torpor, feared that 
death was really at hand. They abandoned, therefore, all 
further prosecution of the voyage ; and spreading their sails 
to the east wind so prevalent in those seas, bore Columbus 
back, in a state of complete insensibility, to the harbour of 
Isabella. 

* Mufioz, Hist N. Mundo, lib. v. sec. 22. 
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BOOK VIII. 

CHAPTER I.— [1494, Sept. 4.] 

The siglit of the little squadron of Columbus standing once 
more into the harbour, was hailed with joy by such of the 
inhabitants of Isabella as remained faithful to lum. The long 
time that had elapsed since his departure on this adventurous 
voyage, without any tidings arriving from him, had given 
rise to the most serious apprehensions for his safely ; and it 
began to be feared that he had fallen a victim to his enter- 
prising spirit in some remote part of these unknown seas. 

A joyful and heartfelt surprise awaited the admiral on his 
arrival, in finding at his bedside his brother Bartholomew, the 
companion of his youth, his confidential coadjutor, and in a 
manner his second self, from whom he had been separated for 
several years. It will be recollected, that about the time of 
the admiral's departure from Portugal, he had commissioned 
Bartholomew to repair to England, and propose his project of 
discovery to King Henry VII. Of this application to the 
English court no precise particulars are known. Fernando 
Columbus states that his uncle, in the course of his voyage, 
was captured and plundered by a corsair, and reduced to such 
poverty, that he had for a long time to struggle for a mere 
subsistence by making sea-charts ; so that some years elapsed 
before he made his application to the English monarch. Las 
Casas thinks that he did not immediately proceed. to England, 
having found a memorandum in his handwriting, by which it 
would appear that he accompanied Bartholomew Diaz in 
1486, in his voyage along the coast of Africa, in the service 
of the King of Portugal, in the course of which voyage was 
discovered the Cape of Good Hope.* 

* The memorandmn cited by Las Casas (Hist. Ind. lib. i. cap. 7) is 
curious, though not coaclusive. He says that he found it in an old^ 
book belonging to Christopher Columbus, containing the works of 
Pedro de Aliaco. It was written in the margin of a treatise on the 
form of a globe, in the handwriting of Bartholomew Columbus, which 
was well known to Las Casas, as he had many of his lett-ers in his pos- 
session. The memorandum was in a barbarous mixture of Latin and ' 
Spanish, and to the following effect. 

In the year 1488, in December, arrived at Lisbon Bartholomew 
Diaz, captain of three caravels, which the King of Portugal sent to 

17 
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It is but justice to the memory of Hemy VII. to say, that 
when the proposition was eventually made to him, it met with 

discover Guinea, and brought accoants that he had discoyered six 
hundred leagues of territory, foiir hundred and fifty to the south and 
one hundred and fifty north, to a cape named by him the Cape of Gk>od 
Hope ; and that by the astrolabe he found the cape 45 degrees beyond 
the equinoctial line. This cape was 3100 leagues distant from Lisbon : 
the -which the said captain says he set down, league by league, in a 
chart of navigation presented by him to the King of Portugal ; in all 
which, adds the writer, I was present (in quibus omnibus interfiii). 

Las Casas expresses a doubt whether Bartholomew wrote this note 
for himself, or on the part of his brother, but infeiB that one, or both, 
were in this expedition. The inference may be correct with respect to 
Bartholomew, but Christopher, at the time specified, was at the Spanish 
court. 

Las Casas accounts for a difference in date between the foregoing 
memorandum and the chronicles of the voyage ; the former making the 
return of Diaz in the yoar '88, the latter '87. This, he observes, might 
be because some begin to count the year after Christmas, others at the 
first of January ; and the expedition sailed about the end of August 
'86, and returned in December, '87, after an absence of seventeen 
months. 

Note. — Since publifMng the first edition of this work, the author 
being in Seville, and making researches in the Bibliotheca Columbina, 
the library given by Fernando Columbus to the cathedral of that city, he 
came accidentally upon the above-mentioned copy of the work of Pedro 
Aliaco. He ascertained it to be the same by finding the above^ited 
memorandum written on the margin, at the eighth chapter of the tract 
called ** Imago Mundi." It is an old volume in folio, bound in parch- 
ment, published soon after the invention of printing, containing a 
collection in Latin of astronomical and cosmograpfaical tracts of Ped%>> 
(or Peter) de Aliaco, archbishop of Cambray and cardinal, and of his 
disciple, John Gerson. Pedro de Aliaco was bom in 1340, and died» 
according to some in 1416, according to others in 1425. He was the 
author of many works, and one of the most learned and scientific men 
of his day. L:is Casas is of opinion that his writings had more effect 
in stimulating Columbus to his enterprise than those of any other 
author. " His work was so familiar to Columbus, that he had filled 
its whole margin with Latin notes in his handwriting ; citing many 
things which he had read and gathered elsewhere. This book, which 
was veiy old," continues Las Casas, " I had many times in my nands; 
and I drew some things from it, written in Latin by the said admiral 
Christopher Columbus, to verify certain points appertaining to las 
history, of w^ch I beffore was in doubt." (Hist. Ind. lib. i. cap. 11;) 

It was a great satisfaction to the author, therefofre, to diseorer tiiis 
identical volume, this Vade Mecwm of ColumbuB, in a state of good 

preservation. [It is in the cathedral library, E G, Tab. 178, Nt). 21.] 

The notes sad citations mentioned by I^ Casas are in Latin, with 
many abbreviations^ written in a Teiy eaaXL, bat neat and distinct hand 
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a more ready attention than from any other sovereign. An 
agreement was actually made with Bartholomew for the pro- 
secution of the enterprise, and the latter departed for Spain in 
search of his brother. On reaching Paris, he first receiTod 
the joyful intelligence that the discovery was already made ; 
that his brother had retmnied to Spain in triumph ; and was 
actually at the Spanish court, honoured by the sovereigns, 
caressed by the nobility, and idolized by the people. The 
glory of Columbus already shed its rays upon his family, and 
Bartholomew found himself immediately a person of im- 
portance. He was noticed by the French monarch, Charles 
YIII., who, understanding that he was low in purse, furnished 
him with one hundred crowns to defray the expenses of his 
journey to Spain. He reached Seville just as his brother had 
departed on his second voyage. Bartholomew immediately 
repaired to the court, then at Yalladolid, taking with him his 
two nephews, Diego and Fernando, who were to serve in 
quality of pages to Prince Juan.* He was received with 
distinguished £Eivour by the sovereigns ; who, finding him to 
be an able and accomplished navigator, gave him the com- 
mand of three ships freighted with supplies for the colony, 
and sent him to aid his brother in his enterprises. He had 
again arrived too late ; reaching Isabella just after the 
departure of the admiral for the coast of Cuba. 

The sight of this brother was an inexpressible relief to 
Columbus, overwhelmed as he was by cares, and surrounded 
by strangers. His chief dependence for sympathy and assist- 
ance had hitherto been on his brother Don Diego ; but his 
mild and peaceable disposition rendered him little capable of 
managing the concerns of a factious colony. Bartholomew 

and ran throughout the volame ; callmg attenti(m to the most stiiking 
paasages, or to those which bear most upon the theories of Columbus ; 
occasionally containing brief comments or citing the opinions of other 
authors, ancient and modem, either in support or contradiction of the 
text. The memorandum particularly cited by Las Oasas, mentioning 
the voyage of Bartholomew Diaz to the Cape of Gk>od Hope, is to dis- 
prove an opinion in the text, that the torrid zone was uninhabitable. 
This volume is a most curious and interesting document, the only one 
that remains of Columbus prior to his discovery. It illustrates his 
researches, and in a manner the current of his thoughts, while as ;^et 
his great enterprise existed but in idea, and while he was seeking means 
to convince the world of its practicability. It will be found also to con- 
tain the grounds <^ many of his opinions and speculations on a variety 
of labjecte. * Hist, del Ahniruite, cap. 60. 

V2 
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^Ta8 of a diffierent and more efficient character. He was 
j)rompt, active, decided, and of a fearless spirit ; whatever he 
determined, he carried into instant execution, without regard 
to difficulty or danger. His person corresponded to his mind; 
it was tall, muscular, vigorous, and commanding. He had an 
air of great authority, but somewhat stem, wanting that 
sweetness and benignity which tempered the authoritative 
demeanour of the admiral. Indeed, there was a certain 
asperity in his temper, and a dryness and abruptness in his 
manners, which made him many enemies ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing these external defects, he was of a generous disposition, 
free from all arrogance or malevolence, and as placable as he 
was brave. 

He was a thorough seaman, understanding both the theory 
and practice of his profession ; having been formed, in a 
great measure, under the eye of the admiral, and being but 
little infeiior to him in science. He was superior to him in 
the exercise of the pen, according to Las Casas, who had 
letters and manuscripts of both in his possession. He was 
acquainted with Latin, but does not appear to have been 
highly educated; his knowledge, like that of his brother, 
being chiefly derived from a long course of varied experience 
and attentive observation. Equally vigorous and penetrating 
in intellect with the admiral, but less enthusiastic in spirit 
and soaring in imagination, and with less simplicity of heart, 
he surpassed him in the subtle and adroit management of 
business, was more attentive to his interests, and had more of 
that worldly wisdom which is so important in the ordinary 
concerns of life. His genius might never have enkindled 
him to the sublime speculation which ended in the discovery 
of a world, but his practical sagacity was calculated to turn 
that discovery to advantage. Such is the description of 
Bartholomew Columbus, as ftimished by the venerable Las 
Casas, from personal observation ;* and it will be found to 
accord with his actions throughout the remaining history of 
the admiral, in the events of which he takes a conspicuous 
part. 

Anxious to relieve himself from the pressure of public 
business, which weighed heavily upon him during his present 
malady, Columbus immediately invested his brother Bartho- 
lomew with the title and authoritv of Adelantado, an office 
^ Las CaaaSj Hist. lud.^ lib. 1. cap. 29. 
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equivalent to that of lieutenant-governor. He considered 
himself entitled to do so from the articles of his an'angement 
with the sovereigns, but it was looked upon by King Fer- 
dinand as an undue assumption of power, and gave great 
offence to that jealous monarch, who was exceedingly tena- 
cious of the prerogatives of the crown, and considered dignities 
of this rank and importance as only to be conferred by royal 
mandate.* Columbus, however, was not actuated in this 
appointment by a mere desire to aggrandize his family. He 
felt the importance of his brother's assistance in the present 
critical state of the colony, but that tliis co-operation would 
be inefficient imless it bore the stamp of high official autho- 
rity. In fact, during the few months that he had been absent, 
the whole island had become a scene of discord and violence, 
in consequence of the neglect, or rather the flagrant violation, 
of those rules which he had prescribed for the maintenance of 
its tranquillity. A brief retiospect of the recent affairs of the 
colony is here necessary to explain their present confusion. 
It wiU exhibit one of the many instances in which Columbus 
was doomed to reap the fruits of the evil seed sown by his 
adversaries. ' 

CHAPTER II.— [1494.] 

It will be recollected, that before departing on his voyage, 
Columbus had given the command of the army to Don Pedro 
Margarite, with orders to make a military tour of the island, 
awing the natives by a display of military force, but con- 
ciliating their good-will by equitable and amicable treatment. 

The island was, at this time, divided into five domains, 
each governed by a cacique, of absolute and hereditary 
power, to whom a great number of inferior caciques yielded 
tributary allegiance. The first or most important domain 
comprised the middle pai-t of the Royal Vega. It was a rich, 
lovely coimtry, partly cultivated after the imperfect manner 
of the natives, partly covered with noble forests, studded with 
Indian towns, and watered by nimierous rivers, many of 
which, rolling down from the moimtains of Cibao, on its 
southern frontier, had gold-dust mingled with* their sands. 
The name of the cacique was Guarionex, whose ancestors had 
long ruled over the province. 

The second, called Marien, was xmder the sway of Guaca- 
* Las Gasas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 101. 
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sagari, on ^bose ooast Columbus bad been wrecked in bis 
first voyage. It was a large and fertile territory, extending 
along tbe nortbem coast from Cape St. Nicbolas at the 
western extremity of tbe island, to the great river Yagai, 
afterwards called Monte Christi, and including tbe northern 
part of tbe Royal Vega, since called tbe plain of Cape Francois, 
now Cape Haytien. 

Tbe third bore the name of Maguana. It extended along 
tbe southern coast ^m tbe river Ozema to tbe lakes, and 
comprised tbe chief part of tbe centre of the island lying along 
the southern face of the mountains of Cibao, the mineral dis- 
trict of Hayti. It was under Ibe dominion of the Carib 
cacique Caonabo, the most fierce and puissant of tbe savage 
chieftains, and the inveterate enemy of the white men. 

Tbe fourth took its name from Xaragua, a large lake, and 
was tbe most populous and extensive of all. It comprised the 
whole western coast, including tbe long promontory of Cape 
Tiburon, and extended for a considerable distance along the 
southern side of tbe island. The inhabitants were finely 
formed, bad a noble air, a more agreeable elocution, and more 
soft and graceful manners than the natives of the other parts 
of the island. The sovereign was named Behecbio ; bis sister, 
Anacaona, celebrated throughout the island for her beauty, 
was tbe favourite wife of tbe neighbouring cacique Caonabo. 

The fifth domain was Higuey, and occupied tbe wbde 
eastern part of the island, being bounded on tbe north by the 
Bay of Samana and part of the river Yuna, and on tbe west 
by tbe Ozema. Tbe inhabitants were the most active and 
warlike people of the island, having learnt the use of tbe bow 
and arrow from tbe Caribs, who made frequent descents upon 
their coasts; tbey were said also to make use of poisoned 
weapons. Their bravery, however, was but comparative, and 
was found eventually of little avail against tbe terror of £h- 
ropean arms. They were governed by a cacique named 
Cotubanama.''^ 

Such were tbe five territorial divisions of tbe idand at tbe 
tune of its discovery. Tbe amount of its population has never 
\»een clearly ascertained ; some have stated it at a million of 
souls, though this is considered on exaggeration. It ra«Et, 
however, have been very numerous, and sufficient, in case of 
any general hostility, to endanger the safety of a bandfbl of 
* Cfaarleveix, HisL St. Domingo^ Ub. i. p. 69. 
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Europeans. Columbus trusted for safety partly to the awe 
inspired by the weapons and horses of the Spaniards, and the 
idea of their superhuman nature, but chiefly to the measures 
he had taken to conciliate the good-will of the Indians by 
gentle and beneficent treatment. 

Margarite set forth on his expedition with the greater part 
of the forces, leaving Alonzo de Ojeda in command of the 
fortress of St. Thomas. Instead, however, of commencing by 
exploring the rough mountains of Cibao, as he had been com- 
manded, he descended into the fertile region of the Vega. 
Here he lingered among the populous and hospitable Indian 
villages^ forgetfiil of the object of his command, and of the 
instructions left him by the admiral. A commander who 
lapses from duty himself, is little calculated to enforce disci- 
pline. The sensual indulgences of Margarite were imitated 
by his followers, and his army soon became little better than 
a crew of riotous marauders. The Indians, for a time, sup- 
plied them with provisions witb their wonted hospitality, but 
the scanty stores of those abstemious yet improvident people 
were soon exhausted by the Spaniards ; one of whom they 
declared would consume more in a day than would support an 
Indian for a month. If provisions were withheld, or scantUy 
ftimished, they were taken with violence ; nor was any com- 
pensation given to the natives, nor means taken to soothe 
their irritation. The avidity for gold also led to a thousand 
acts of injustice and oppression ; but above all, the Spaniards 
outraged the dearest feelings of the natives, by their licentious 
conduct with respect to the women. In fact, instead of 
guests, they soon assumed the tone of imperious masters: 
instead of enlightened benefietctors, they became sordid and 
sensual oppressors. 

Tidings of these excesses, and of the disgust and impatience 
they were awakening among the natives, soon reached Don 
Diego Columbus. With the concurrence of the council, he 
wrote to Margarite reprehending his conduct, and requesting 
him to proceed on the military tour, according to the com- 
mands of the admiral. The pride of Margarite took fire at 
this reproof ; he considered, or rather pretended to consider 
himself independent in his command, and above all responsi- 
bility to the council for his conduct. Being of an ancient 
£iimily, also, and a favourite of the king, he affected to look 
down with contempt upon the newly-coined nobility of Diego 
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Coluiiibu& His letters, in reply to the orders of tlie presi- 
dent and council, were couched in a tone either of haughty 
contumely or of military defiance. He continued with his fol- 
lowers quartered in the Vega, persisting in a course of out- 
rages and oppressions fatal to the tranquillity of the island. 

He was supported in his arrogant defiance of authority by 
the cavaliers and adventurers of noble birth who were in the 
colony, and who had been deeply wounded in the proud punc- 
tilio so jealously guarded by a Spaniard. They could not 
forget .T^or forgive the stem equity exercised by the admiral in 
a time of emergency, in making tiiem submit to the privations 
and share the labours of the vulgar. Still less could they 
brook the authority of his brother Diego, destitute of his high 
personal claims to distinction. They formed, therefore, a 
kind of aristocratical faction in the colony ; affecting to con- 
sider Columbus and his family as mere mercenary and upstart 
foreigners, building up their own fortunes at the expense of 
the toils and sufferings of the community, and the degradation 
of Spanish hidalgos and cavaliers. 

In addition to these partisans, Margarite had a powerful 
ally in his fellow-countryman. Friar Boyle, the head of the 
religious fraternity, one of the members of the council, and 
apostolical vicar of the New World. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain the original cause of the hostility of this holy friar to the 
admiral, who was never wanting in respect to the clergy. 
Various altercations, however, had taken place between them. 
Some say that the friar interfered in respect to the strict 
measures deemed necessary by the admiral for the security of 
the colony; others that he resented the fancied indignity 
offered to himself and his household, in putting them on the 
same short allowance with the common people. He appears, 
however, to have been generally disappointed and disgusted 
with the sphere of action afforded by the colony, and to have 
looked back with regret to the Old World. He had none of 
that enthusiastic zeal and persevering self-devotion, which 
induced so many of the Spanish missionaries to brave all the 
hardships and privations of the New World, in the hope of 
converting its pagan inhabitants. 

Encouraged and fortified by such powerful partisans, Mar- 
garite really began to consider himself above the temporary 
authorities of the island. Whenever he came to Isabella, he 
took no notice of Don Diego Columbus, nor paid any respect 
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to the council, but acted as if he had paramount command. 
He formed a cabal of most of those who were disaffected to 
Coliunbus, and discontented with their abode in the colony. 
Among these the leading agitator was Friar Boyle. It was 
concerted among them to take possession of the ships which 
had brought out Don Bartholomew Columbus, and to return 
in them to Spain. Both Margarite and Boyle possessed the 
favour of the king, and they deemed it would be an easy 
matter to justify their abandonment of their military and reli- 
gious commands by a pretended zeal for the public good ; 
hurrying home to represent the disastrous state of the country, 
through the tyranny and oppression of its rulers. Some have 
ascribed the abrupt departure of Margarite to his fear of a 
severe military investigation of his conduct on the return of 
the admiral ; others to his having, in the course of his licen- 
tious amours, contracted a malady at that time new and un- 
known, and which he attributed to the climate, and hoped to 
cure by medical assistance in Spain. Whatever may have 
been the cause, his nleasures were taken with great precipi- 
tancy, without any consultation of the proper authorities, or 
any regard to the consequences of his departure. Accompa- 
nied by a band of malcontents, he and Friar Boyle took pos- 
session of some ships in the harbour, and set sail for Spain ; 
the first general and apostle of the New World thus setting 
the 'flagrant example of unauthorized abandonment of their 
posts. 

CHAPTER III.— [1494."| 

Tk e departure of Pedro Margarite left the army without a 
head, and put an end to what little restraint or discipline 
remained. There is no rabble so licentious as soldiery left to 
their own direction in a defenceless country. They now roved 
about in bands, or singly, according to their caprice, scattering 
themselves among the Indian villages, and indulging in all 
kinds of excesses, either as prompted by avarice or sensuality. 
The natives, indignant at having their hospitality thus requited, 
refused any longer to furnish them with food. In a little 
while the Spaniards began to experience the pressure of 
hunger, and seized upon provisions wherever they could be 
found, accompanying these seizures with acts of wanton vio- 
lence. At length, by a series of flagrant outrages, the gentle 
and pacific nature of this people was roused to resentment. 
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and from confiding and hospitable hosts, they were converted 
into yindictiye enemies. All the precautions enjoined by 
Columbus having been neglected, the evils he had appre- 
hended came to pass. Though the Indians, naturally tindd, 
dared not contend with the Spaniards while they kept up any 
combined and disciplined ibrce, yet they took sanguinaiy 
vengeance on them whenever they met with small parties or 
scattered individuals, roving about in quest of food. Encou- 
raged by these petty triumphs, and the impunity which seemed 
to attend them, their hostilities grew more and more alarming. 
Guatiguana, cacique of a large town on the bank^i of the Grand 
River, in the dominions of Guarionex, sovereign of the Vega, 
put to death ten Spaniards, who had quartered themselves in 
his town and outraged the inhabitants by their licentiousness, 
He followed up this massacre by setting fire to a house in 
which forty-six Spaniards were lodged.* Flushed by this 
success, he threatened to attack a small fortress called Mag- 
dalena, which had recently been built in his neighbourhood 
in the Vega^ so that the conmiander, Luisde Arriaga, having 
but a feeble gamson, was obliged to remain shut up within 
its walls until relief should arrive from Isabella. 

The most formidable enemy of the Spaniards, however, 
was Caonabo, the Carib cacique of Maguana. With natural 
talents for war, and intelligence superior to the ordinary 
range of savage intellect, he had a proud and daring spirit to 
urge him on, three valiant brothers to assist him, and a nume- 
rous tribe at his command.f He had always felt jealous of 
the intrusion of the white men into the island ; but particu- 
larly exasperated by the establishment of the fortress of St. 
Thomas, erected in the very centre of his dominions. As long 
a& the army lay within call in the Vega, he was deterred fixim 
any attack; but when, on the departure of Margarite, it be- 
came dismembered and dispersed, the time for striking a sig- 
nal blow seemed arrived. The fortress remained isolated, witii 
a garrison of only fifty men. By a sudden and secret move- 
ment, he might overwhelm it with his forces, and repeat the 
horrors which he had wreaked upon La Navidad. 

The wily cacique, however, had a diflferent kind of enemy 

to deal with in the commander of St. Thomas. Alonzo de 

Ojeda had been schooled in Moorish war&re. He vms versed 

in all kinda of feints, stratagems, liu*king ambuscades, and 

* Herrera, Hist Ind., decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 10. f I^^ 
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wild assaults. No man was more fitted, therefore, to cope 
with Indian warriors. lie had a headlong courage, arising 
partly from the natnral heat and yiolence of his disposition, 
and, in a great measure, from religious superstition. He had 
been engaged in wars with Moors and Indians, in public 
battles and private combats, in fights, feuds, and encounters of 
all kinds, to which he had been prompted by a rash and fiery 
spirit, and a love of adventure; yet he had never been 
wounded, nor lost a drop of blood. He began to doubt 
whether any weapon had power to harm him, and to consider 
himself imder the special protection of the holy Virgin. As a 
kind of religions talisman, he had a small Flemish painting of 
the Virgin, given him by his patron, Fonseca, bishop of Bada- 
joz. This he constantly carried with him, in city, camp, or 
field, making it the object of his fr^uent orisons and invoca* 
tions. In garrison or encampment, it wa^ suspended in his 
chamber or his tent ; in his rough expeditions in the wilder- 
ness, he carried it in his knapsack, and whenever leisure per* 
mitted, would take it out, fix it against a tree, and address his 
prayers to this military patroness.* In a word, he swore by 
the Virgin, he invoked the Virgin whether in brawl or battle, 
and under the favour of the Virgin he was ready for any en- 
terprise or adventure. Such was this Alonzo de Ojeda ; bi- 
goted in his devotion, reckless in his life, fearless in his spirit; 
like many of the roving Spanish cavaliers of those days. 
Though small in size, he was a prodigy of strength and 
prowess ; and the chroniclers of the early discoveries relate 
marvels of his valour and exploits. 

Having reconnoitred the fortress, Caonabo assembled ten 
liiousand warriors, armed with war clubs, bows and arrows, 
and lances hardened in the fire ; and making his way secretly 
thrDugh the forests, came suddenly in the neighbourhood, ex- 
pecting to surprise the garrison in a state of careless security. 
He fbund Ojeda's forces, however, drawn up warily within 
his tower, which, being built upon an almost insulated height, 
with a liver nearly surrounding it, and the remaining space 
traversed by a deep ditch, set at defiance an attack by naked 
wamors. 

Foiled in his attempt, Caonabo now hoped to reduce it by 
&mine. For this purpose, he distributed his warriors through 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. viii. cap. 4. Fiarro YaroneM 
lUastres, cap. 8. 
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the adjacent forests ; and waylaid every pass, so as to inter- 
cept any supplies brought by the natives, and to cut off any 
foraging party from the fortress. This siege, or investment, 
lasted for thiiiy days,* and reduced the garrison to great dis- 
tress. There is a traditional anecdote, which Oviedo relates 
of Pedro Margarite, the former commander of this fortress, 
but which may with more probability be ascribed to Alonzo 
de Ojeda, as having occurred during this siege. At a time 
when the garrison was sore pressed by famine, an Indian 
gained access to the fort, bringing a couple of wood-pigeons 
for the table of the commander. ITie latter was in an apart- 
ment of the tower suiTOimded by several of his officers. See- 
ing them regard the birds with the wistful eyes of fiimishing 
men, " It is a pity," said he, " that here is not enough to give 
us all a meal ; I cannot consent to feast while the rest of you 
are starving:" so saying, he turned loose the pigeons from a 
window of the tower. 

Diu-ing the siege, Ojeda displayed the greatest activity of 
spirit and fertility of resource. He baffled all the arts of the 
Carib chieftain, concerting stratagems of various kinds to re- 
lieve the garrison and annoy the foe. He sallied forth when- 
ever the enemy appeared in any force, leading the van with 
that headlong valour for which he was noted ; making great 
slaughter with his single arm, and, as usual, escaping unhurt 
from amidst showers of darts and arrows. 

Caonabo saw many of his bravest warriors slain. His 
forces were diminishing, for the Indians, unused to any pro- 
tracted operations of war, grew weary of this siege, and re- 
turned daily in numbers to their homes. He gave up all 
further attempt, therefore, on the fortress, and retired, filled 
with admiration of the prowess and achievements of Ojeda.f 

The restless chieftain was not discouraged by the failure of 
this enterprise, but meditated schemes of a bolder and more 
extensive nature. Prowling in secret in the vicinity of Isa- 
bella, he noted the enfeebled state of the settlement. J Many 
of the inhabitants were suffering under various maladies, and 
most of the men capable of bearing arms were distributed 
about the country. He now conceived the project of a gene- 
ral league among the caciques, to surprise and overwhelm the 
settlement, and massacre the Spaniards wherever they could 

* P. Martyr, dccad. i. lib. iv. f Oviedo, CroniCa de las Indlas^ liU 
iii. cap. 1. :;: Hi&t. del Almirante, cap. 60. 
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be found. This handful of intruders once exterminated, he 
trusted the island would be delivered from all further molest- 
ation of the kind ; little dreaming of the hopeless nature of 
the contest, and that where the civilized man once plants his 
foot, the power of the savage is gone for ever. 

Reports of the profligate conduct of the Spaniards had 
spread throughout the island, and inspired hatred and hostil- 
ity even among tribes who had never beheld them, nor suf- 
fered from their misdeeds. Caonabo found three of the 
sovereign caciques inclined to co-operate with him, though 
impressed with deep awe of the supernatural power of the 
Spaniards, and of their terrific aims and animals. The league, 
however, met with unexpected opposition in the fifth cacique, 
Guacanagari, the sovereign of Marien. His conduct in this 
time of danger completely manifested the injustice of the sus- 
picions which had been entertained of him by the Spaniards. 
He refused to join the other caciques with his forces, or to 
violate those laws of hospitality by which he had considered 
himself bound to protect and aid the white men, ever since 
they had been shipwrecked on his coast. He remained 
quietly in his dominions, entertaining at his own expense a 
hundred of the suffering soldiery, and supplying all their 
wants with his accustomed generosity. This conduct drew 
upon him the odium and hostility of his fellow caciques, par- 
ticularly of the fierce Carib, Caonabo, and his brother-in-law, 
Behechio. They made irruptions into his territories, and in- 
flicted on him various injuries and indignities. Behechio 
killed one of his wives, and Caonabo carried another away 
captive.* Nothing, however, could shake the devotion of 
Guacanagari to the Spaniards ; and as his dominions lay im- 
mediately adjacent to the settlement, and those of some of the 
otber caciques were very remote, the want of his co-operation 
impeded for some time the hostile designs of his confederates.! 

Such was the critical state to which the affairs of the colony 
had been reduced, and such the bitter hostility engendered 
among the people of the island, during the absence of Colum- 
bus, and merely in consequence of violating all his regulations. 
Margarite and Friar Boyle had hastened to Spain to make 
false representations of the miseries of the island. Had they 
remained faithfiiUy at their posts, and discharged zealously 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 60. 

t Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. 1. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
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the trust confided to them, those miseries might have heen 
easily remedied, if not entirely prevented. 

CHAPTER IV.— [1494.] 

Immediately after the retmii of Colmnbus &om. Cuho, 
while he was yet confined to his bed by indisposition, he was 
gratified by a voluntary visit from Guacanagari, who mani- 
fested the greatest concern at his illness, for he appears to 
have always entertained an affectionate reverence for the ad- 
miral. He again spoke with tears of the massacre of Fort 
Nativity, dwelling on the exertions he had made in defence of 
the Spaniards. He now informed Columbus of the seceet 
league forming among the caciques ; of his opposition to it, 
and the consequent persecution he had suffered ; of the mur- 
der of one of his wives, and the capture of another. He 
urged the admiral to be on his guard against the designs of 
Caonabo, and offered to lead his subjects to the field, to fight 
by the side of the Spaniards, as well out of friend^p for 
them, as in revenge of his own injiu-ies.* 

Columbus had always retained a deep sense of the ancient 
kindness of Guacanagari, and was rejoiced to have all suspi- 
cion of his good faith thus effectually dispelled. Their former 
amicable intercourse was renewed, with this difference, that 
the man whom Guacanagari had once relieved and succoured 
as a shipwrecked stranger, had suddenly become the arbiter 
of the fate of himself and all his countrymen. 

The manner in which this peaceful island had been exas- 
perated and embroiled by the licentious conduct of the Euro- 
peans, was a matter of deep concern to Columbus. He saw 
all his plans of deriving an immediate revenue to the sove- 
reigns completely impeded. To restore the island to tran- 
quillity required skilful management. His forces were but 
small, and the awe in which the natives had stood of the 
white men, as supernatural beings, had been, in some degree 
dispelled. He "was too ill to ta^e a personal share in any 
warhke enterprise ; his brother Diego was not of a militaiy 
character, and Bartholomew was yet a stranger among this 
Spaniards, and regarded by the leading men with jealousy. 
Still Columbus considered the threatened combination of the 
caciques as but imperfectly formed ; he trusted to their want 
of skill and experience in warfare, and conceived that by 
* Herreia, Hist Ind., decad. i lib. ii. cap. 16. 
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prompt measures, by prooeeding in detail, punishing some, 
conciliating others, and uniting force, gentleness, and strata- 
gem, he might succeed in dispelling the threatened storm. 

His first care was to send a body of armed men to the re- 
lief of Fort Magdalena, menaced with destruction by Guati- 
guana, the cacique of the Grand Eiver, who had massacred the 
Spaniards quartered in his town. Haying relieved the for- 
tress, the troops overran the territory of Guatiguana, killing 
many of his warriors, and carrying others off captives : the 
chieftain himself made his escape.* He was tiibutary to 
Guarionex, sovereign cacique of the Royal Vega. As this 
Indian prince reigned over a great and populous extent of 
coimtry, his friendship was highly important to the prosperity 
of the colony, while there was imminent risk of his hostility, 
from the unbridled excesses of the Spaniards who had been 
quartered in his dominions. Columbus sent for him, there- 
fore, and explained to him that these excesses had been in 
violation of his orders, and contrary to his good intentions 
tcwards the natives, whom it was his wish in every way to 
please and benefit. He explained, likewise, that the expedi- 
tion against Guatiguana was an act of mere individual 
punishment, not of hostility against the territcries of Gua- 
rionex. The cacique was of a quiet and placable disposition, 
and whatever anger he might have felt was easily soothed. 
To link him in some degree to the Spanish interest, ColumbuB 
prevailed on him to give his daughter in marriage to the 
Indian interpreter, Diego Colon.f As a stronger precaution 
against any hostility on the part of the cacique, and to insure 
tranquillity in the important region of the Vega, he ordered a 
fortress to be erected in the midst of his territories, which he 
named Fort Conception. The easy cacique agreed without 
hesitation to a measure fraught with ruin to hmself, and fu- 
ture slavery to his subjects. 

The most formidable enemy remained to be disposed of, — 
Caonabo. His territories lay in the central and mountainous 
parts of the island, rendered difficult of access by ru^ed 

* Herrera, decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 16. 

t P. Martyr, decad. i. lib. iv. Gio. BattfetaSpotomo, hi his Memoir 
of Columbns, has been led into an error by the name of this Indian, 
and observes that Columbus had a brother named Diego, of whom he 
seemed to be ashamed, and whom he married to the daughter of bd 
Indian chief. 
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rocks, entangled forests, and frequent rivers. To make war 
upon this subtle and ferocious chieftain, in the depths of his 
wild woodland territory, and among the fastnesses of his 
mountains, where, at every step, there would be danger of 
ambush, would be a work of time, peril, and uncertain issue. 
In the meanwhile, the settlements would never be secure from 
his secret and daring enterprises, and the working of the 
mines would be subject to frequent interruption. While 
perplexed on this subject, Columbus was relieved by an oflPer 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, to take the Carib chieftain by stratagem, 
and deliver him alive into his hands. The project was wild, 
hazardous, and romantic, characteristic of Ojeda, who was 
fond of distinguishing himself by extravagant exploits and 
feats of desperate bravery. 

Choosing ten bold and hardy followers, well armed and 
well mounted, and invoking the protection of his patroness 
the Virgin, whose image as usual he bore with him as a safe- 
guard, Ojeda plunged into the forest, and made his way 
above sixty leagues into the wild tenitories of Caonaho, 
whom he found in one of his most populous towns, the same 
now called Maguana, near the town of San Juan. Approach- 
ing the cacique with great deference as a sovereign prince, he 
professed to come on a friendly embassy from the admiral, 
who was Guamiquina, or chief of the Spaniards, and who had 
sent him an mvaluable present. 

Caonabo had tried Ojeda in battle; he had witnessed his 
fieiy prowess, and had conceived a warrior's admiration of 
him. He received him with a degree of chivalrous courtesy, 
if such a phrase may apply to the savage state and rude hos- 
pitality of a wild warrior of the forest. The free, fearless 
deportment, the great personal strength, and the surprising 
agility and adroitness of Ojeda in all manly exercises, and in 
the use of all kinds of weapons, were calculated to delight a 
savage, and he soon became a great favourite with Caonabo. 

Ojeda now used all his influence to prevail upon the 
cacique to repair to Isabella, for the purpose of making a 
treaty with Columbus, and becoming the ally and friend of 
the Spaniards. It is said that he offered him, as a lure, the 
bell of the chapel of Isabella. This bell was the wonder of 
the island. When the Indian heard it ringing for mass, and 
beheld the Spaniards hastening towards the chapel, they 
imagined that it talked, and that the white men obeyed it. 
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Regarding with superstition all things connected with the 
Spaniards, they looked upon this bell as something super- 
natural, and in their usual phrase, said it had come from 
"Turey," or the skies. Caonabo had heard the bell at a 
distance, in his prowlings about the settlement, and had 
longed to see it; but when it was proffered to him as a 
present of peace, he found it impossible to resist the temp- 
tation. He agi'eed, therefore, to set out for Isabella; but 
when the time came to depart, Ojeda beheld with surprise a 
powerful force of warriors assembled and ready to march. 
He asked the meaning of taking such an army on a mei*e 
jfriendly visit; the cacique proudly replied that it did not 
befit a great prince like himself to go forth scantily attended. 
Ojeda was little satisfied with this reply ; he knew the warlike 
character of Caonabo, and his deep subtlety ; he feared some 
sinister design ; a surprise of the fortress of Isabella,' or an 
attempt upon the person of the admiral. He knew also that 
it was the wish of Columbus, either to make peace with the 
cacique, or to get possession of his person without the alter- 
native of open warfare. He had recourse to a stratagem, 
therefore, which has an air of fable and romance, but which 
is recorded by all the contemporary historians with trivial 
variations, and which, Las Casas assures us, was in current 
circulation in the island when he arrived there, about six ' 
years after the event. It accords, too, with the adventurous 
and extravagant character of the man, and with the wild 
stratagems and vaunting exploits incident to Indian warfare. 

In the course of their march, having halted near the Little 
Yagui, a considerable branch of the Neyba, Ojeda one day 
produced a set of manacles of polished steel, so highly bur- 
nished that they looked like silver. These he assured Caonabo 
were royal ornaments which had come from heaven, or the 
Turey of Biscay ;* that they were worn by the monarchs of 
Castile on solemn dances, and other high festivities, and were 
intended as presents to the cacique. He proposed that 
Caonabo should go to the river and bathe, after which he 
should be decorated with these ornaments, mounted on the 
horse of Ojeda, and should return in the state of a Spanish 
monarch, to astonish his subjects. The cacique was dazzled 
with the glitter of the manacles, and flattered with the idea 

* The principal iron maaQfactories of Spain are established in Biscay 
where the ore is found in abundance* 

X 
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of bestriding one of those tremendous animals so dreaded Isy 
his countr3rmen. He repaired to the river, and having bathed, 
MV'BB assisted to moimt behind Ojeda^ and the shackleB were 
adjusted. Ojeda made several circuits to gain space, followed 
by his little band of horsemen, the Indians shrinking back 
from the prancing steeds. At length he made a wide sweep 
into the forest, until the trees concealed him from the sight 
of the army. His followers then closed round him, and 
drawing their swords, threatened Caonabo with instant death 
if he made the least noise or resistance. Binding him with 
cords to Ojeda, to prevent his falling or e£[bcting an escape, 
^hey put spurs to their horses, dashed across the river, and 
made off through the woods with their prize.* 

They had now fifty or sixty leagues of wilderness to tra- 
verse on their way homewards, with here and there large 
Indian towns. They had borne off their captive far beyond 
the pursuit of his subjects; but the utmost vigilance was 
requisite to prevent his escape during this long and toilsome 
journey, and to avoid exciting the hostilities of any con- 
federate cacique. They had to shun the populous parts of 
the country, therefore, or to pass through the Indian towns at 
full gallop. They suffered greatly from fatigue, hunger, and 
watchfulness ; encountering many perils, fording and swim- 
ming the numerous rivers of the plains, toiling through the 
deep tangled forests, and clambering over the high and rocky 
mountains. They accomplished all in safety, and Ojeda 
entered Isabella in triumph from this most daring and cha- 
racteristic enterprise, with his wild Indian bound behind. 

Columbus could not refrain from expressing his great 
satis&jotion when this dangerous foe was delivered into his 
hands. The haughty Carib met him with a lofty and unsub- 
dued air, disdaining to conciliate him by submission, or to 
deprecate his vengeance for the blood of white men which he 
had shed. He never bowed his spirit to captivity; on 1^ 
contrary*, though completely at the mercy of the Spaniards, 
he displayed that boasting defiance which is a part of Indian 
heroism, and which the savage maintains towards his tor- 



* This romantic exploit of Ojeda is recorded at latge by Las 
by his copyist Herrera (decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 16); by Fernando Pizami^ 
in his Varones lUustres del Nuevo Mundo ; and by Charlevoix in his 
History of St. Dominga Peter Martyr and others have given it more 
concisely, alluding to, but not inserting its romantic detftite. 
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mestors, even amidst the agonies of the faggot and the stake. 
He vaunted his achievement in surprising and burning the 
fortress of Nativity and slaughtering its garrison, and de- 
clared that he had secretly reconnoitred Isabella, with an 
intention of wreaking upon it the same desolation. 

Columbus, though struck with the heroism of the chieftain, 
considered him a dangerous enemy, whom, for the peace of 
the island, it was advisable to send to Spain ; in the mean- 
time he ordered that he should be treated with kindness and 
respect, and lodged him in a part of his own dwelling, where, 
however, he kept him a prisoner in chains. This precaution 
must have been necessary, from the insecurity of his prison; 
for Las Casas observes, that the admiral's house not being 
spacious, nor having many chambers, the passers by in the 
street could see the captive chieftain from the portal.* 

Caonabo always maintained a haughty deportment towards 
Columbus, while he never evinced the least animosity against 
Ojeda. He rather admired the latter as a consummate war- 
rior, for having pounced upon him, and borne him off in this 
hawk-like manner, from the very midst of his fighting-men. 

When Columbus entered the apartment where Caonabo 
was confined, all present rose, according to custom, and paid 
him reverence; the cacique alone neither moved nor took 
any notice of him. On the contrary, when Ojeda entered, 
though small in person and without external state, Caonabo 
rose and saluted him with profound respect. On being asked 
the reason of this, Columbus being Guamiquina, or gi-eat 
chief over all, and Ojeda but one of his subjects, the proud 
Oarib replied, that the admiral had never dared to come 
personally to his house and seize him; it was only through 
the valour of Ojeda he was his prisoner; to Ojeda, therefore, 
he owed reverence, not to the admiral.f 

The captivity of Caonabo was deeply felt by his subjects, 
for the natives of this island seem generally to have been 
eattremely loyal, and strongly attached to their caciques. One 
of the brothers of Caonabo, a warrior of great courage and 
address, and very popular among the Indians, assembled an 
army of more than seven thousand men, and led them secretly 
to the neighbourhood of St. Thomas, where Ojeda was again 
in command. His intention was to surprise a number of 
* Las Casas, Hisfc. Ind., lib* i. cap. 102' 
^ lists Casas, ubi sup. 
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Spaniards, in hopes of obtaining his brother in exchange for 
them. Ojeda, as usual, had notice of the design, but was not 
again to be shut up in his foilress. Having been rein- 
forced by a detachment sent by the Adelantado, he 
left a sufficient force in garrison, and with the remainder, and 
his little troop of horse, set off boldly to meet the savages. 
The brother of Caonabo, when he saw the Spaniards approach- 
ing, showed some military skill, disposing his army in five 
battalions. The impetuous attack of Ojeda, however, with 
his handful of horsemen, threw the Indian warriors into 
sudden panic. At the ftirious onset of these steel-clad beings, 
wielding their flashing weapons, and bestriding what ap- 
peared to be ferocious beasts of prey, they threw down their 
weapons, and took to flight: many were slain, more were 
taken prisoners, and among the latter was the brother of 
Caonabo, bravely fighting in a righteous yet desperate cause.* 

• 

CHAPTER v.— [1494.] 

The colony was still suffering greatly from want of provi- 
sions ; the European stock was nearly exhausted, and such 
was the idleness and improvidence of the colonists, or the 
confusion into which they had been thrown by the hostilities 
of the natives, or such was their exclusive eagerness after the 
precious metals, that they seem to have neglected the true 
wealth of the island, its quick and productive soil, and to have 
been in constant danger of famine, though in the midst of 
fertility. 

At length they were relieved by the arrival of four ships, 
commanded by Antonio Torres, which brought an ample 
supply of provisions. There were also a physician and an apo- 
thecary, whose aid was greatly needed in the sickly state of the 
colony ; but above all, diere were mechanics, millers, fisher- 
men, gardeners, and husbandmen,— -the true kind of popula- 
tion for a colony. 

Torres brought letters fi*om the sovereigns (dated August 
16, 1494,) of the most gratifying kind, expressing the highest 
satisfaction at the accounts sent home by the admiral, and 
acknowledging that every thing in the course of his disco- 
veries had turned out as he had predicted. They evinced the 

* Oviedo, Oronica de las Indias, lib. iii. cap. 1. Charlevoix^ Hist 
St. Domingo, Ub. it. p. 131. 
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liveliest interest in the affairs of tlie colony, and a desire of 
receiving frequent intelligence as to his situation, proposing 
l^t a caravel should sail each month from Isabella and Spain. 
They informed him that all differences with Portugal were 
amicably adjusted, and acquainted iiim with the conventional 
agreement with that power relative to a geographical line, 
separating their newly-discovered possessions ; requesting 
him to respect this agreement in the course of his discoveries. 
As in adjusting the arrangement with Portugal, and in 
drawing the proposed line, it was important to have the best 
advice, the sovereigns requested Columbus to return and be 
present at the convention ; or, in case that should be incon- 
venient, to send his brother Bartholomew, or any other person 
whom he should consider fully competent, furnished with such 
maps, charts, and designs as might be of service in the nego- 
tiation.* 

Theie was another letter, addressed generally to the 
inhabitants of the colony, and to all who should proceed on 
voyages of discovery, commanding them to obey Columbus as 
implicitly as they would the sovereigns themselves, under pain 
of their high displeasure, and a fine of ten thousand mara- 
vedies, for each offence. 

Such .was the well-merited confidence reposed at this 
moment by the sovereigns in Columbus, but which was soon 
to be blighted by the insidious reports of worthless men. 
He was already aware of the complaints and misrepresenta- 
tioiis which had been sent home from the colony, and which 
would be enforced by Margarite and Friar Boyle. He was 
aware that his standing in Spain was of that uncertain kind 
which a stranger always possesses in the service of a foreign 
country where he has no friends nor connexions to support 
him, and where even his very merits increase the eagerness of 
envy to cast him down. His efforts to promote the working 
of ^e mines, and to explore the resources. of the island, had 
been impeded by the misconduct of Margarite and the dis- 
orderly life of the Spaniards in general, yet he apprehended 
that the very evils which they had produced would be alleged 
against him, and the want of profitable returns be cited to 
discredit and embarrass his expeditions. 

To counteract any misrepresentations of the kind, Columbus 
hastened the return of the ships, and would have returned 

• Horrera, decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 17. 
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with them, not merely to comply with tiie widiea of lim 
soTereigzis in being present at the settlement of like geogn- 
phical line, but to vindicate himself and his enterprises fcooL 
the aspersions of his enasiies* The malady, howeiwr, whicli 
con£[ned him to his bed prevented his d^arture, asid his 
brother Bartholomew was required to aid, with his pracfe i eal 
good sense, and his resolute spirit, in T.egi;dating the disordered 
affairs of the island. It was determined, therefore, to send 
home his brother Diego, to attend to the wishes of the sove- 
reigns, and to take care of his interests at oourt. At tiie 
same time, he exerted himself to the utmost to send by ihe 
ships satisfactory proofs of the value of his discoveries. He 
remitted by them all the gold that he could collect, with 
specimens of other metals, and of various fruits and valuaMe 
plants, which he had collected either in Hispaniola or in the 
course of his voyage. In his eagerness to produce immediate 
profit, and to indemnify the sovereigns for those expenses 
which bore hard upon the royal treasoiy, he sent, likewise, 
above five hundred Indian prisoners, who, he suggested, might 
be sold as slaves at Seville. 

It is painful to find the brilliant renown of Columbus sullied 
by so foul a stain. The customs of the times, however, nnist 
be pleaded in his apology. The precedent had been given 
long before, by both Spaniards and Portuguese, in their 
African discoveries, wherein the trafiic in slaves had formed 
one of the greatest sources of profit. In fact, the praotiee 
had been sanctioned by the church itself, and the most learned 
theologians had pronounced all barbarous and infidel nations 
who shut their ears to the truths of Christianity, f£ar objecte 
of war and rapine, of captivity and. slavery. If Columbus 
needed any practical illustration of this doctrine, he had it in 
the conduct of Ferdinand himself, in hi^ late w«ra-with the 
Moors of Granada, in which he had always been surromided 
by a crowd of ghostly advisers, and had professed to do every 
thing for the glory and advaucemi^it of the fixtth. Li this 
holy war, as it was termed, it was a. common practice to make 
inroads into the Moorish territories and carry off cavaigtutas^ 
not merely of fiocks and herds, but of human beings, and 
those not warriors taken with weapons in their hands, but 
quiet villagers, labouring peasantry, and helpless women and 
children. These were carried to the mart at Seville, orio 
other populous towns, and sold into slavery. The capture of 
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Mi^aga was a memomble in6taBce> where, as a pom^ment for 
an obstinate and brave defence, which should have excitec^ 
admiKatioii rather than reveiige, deven thousand peo^ of 
both' flexes, and of all ranks and ages, many of them highly 
eidtivated and delicately reared, were suddenly torn .from 
their homes, fievered from each other, and swept into menial 
slairery, even though half of their ransoms had been paid. 
Tbe cirenmstanees are not adranced to rindicate, but to pal* 
liate the conduct of Columbus. He acted but in conformity 
to the customs of the times, and was sanctioned by tfauB 
example of the soyereign under whom he serred. Las Uaaas, 
the zealous and enthusiastic advocate of the Indians, who. 
eaffern na^opportunity to escape him of exclaiming in yehe"- 
ment temvr against tiieir slavery, speaks with indulgence of' 
Columbus cm this head. K those pious end learned men, he 
0bBerves, whom the sovereigns took for guides and inrtruc* 
tors, were so ignorant of the injustice of this practice, it is no- 
wmider that the unlettered adxoiral should not be conseioua 
of its iao^xropriety.* 

CHAPTER VI.— [1494.] ' 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the Indians by Qfeda, 
they still retained hostile intentions gainst the Spaniards. 
The idea of their cacique being a prisoner, and in chains, 
enraged the natives of Maguana ; and the general sympathy 
manifested by other tribes of the island, shows how widely 
that intelligent sav^e had extended his influence, and how 
greatly he was admired. He had still active and powerful 
relatives remaining, to attempt his rescue, or revenge his fall. 
One of his brothers, Manicaotex by name, a Carib, bold and 
warlike as himself, succeeded to the sway over his subjects. 
Hi£^ favourite wife also, Anaeaona, so hxxums for her charms, 
had g^reat influence over her brother Behechio, cacique of the 
populous province of Xaragua. Through these means a 
violent and general hostility to the Spaniards was excited 
throughout the island, and the formidable league of the 
caciques, whi<;)i Caonabo had in vain attempted to aeeomplish 
when at large, was produeed by his captivity. Guacanagari, 
the cacique of Marien, alone remained friendly to the 
Spaniards, ^ving them timely information of the gathering 
* Los Gaaas^ Hist. Ind., torn. I cap. 122, M&. 
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HO veamty a number making head agaiztst thek eonatlen 
^multatude.* 

Columbus drew near to the enemy about the place iriiers 
the town of St. Jago has since been built. The Indian army, 
imder Manicaotex, was posted on a plain interspersed with 
elnsters of foi^st-trees, now known, as the^SaTanna of Matansa. 
Having ascertained the great force of the enemy, Don Bartho- 
lomew advised that tilieir little army should be divided into 
detachments, and should attack the Indians at the same 
moment &om several quarters: this plan was ad^^)ted. The 
in&.ntry, separating into different bodies, advanced suddenly 
from various directions, with greet dm of drums and trumpets, 
and a destructive discharge of fire-arms from the covert of the 
trees. The Indians were thrown into complete confusion. 
An army seemed pressing upon them from every quarter, 
their fellow- WMriors to be laid low with thm>der and lightning 
from the forests. While driven together and confounded by 
these attacks, Alonzo de Ojeda charged their main body 
impetuously with his troop of cavalry, cutting his way with 
lance and sabre. The horses bore down the' terrified Indiazis, 
while their riders dealt their Wows on all sides imc^posed. 
The blood^houndfi at the -same time rushed upon die naked 
savages, seizing them by the throat, dragging them to the 
earth, and tearing out their bowels. The Indicms^ mute- 
customed to large and fierce quadrupeds of any kind, were 
Struck widi horrcBT when assailed by ikese ferocious ahimak. 
They thought the horses equally fierce and devouring. Tl» 
contest, if such it might be called, was of short duration. 

The Indians fled in every direction with yells and hwi4- 
ings ; some clambered to the top of rooks and precipiees, 
whence they made piteous supplicatioDs, and ofS^rs df eom* 
plete submission ; many v^'ere killed, many made prisoners, 
and the confederacy was for the time completely Inroken vp 
and dispersed. 

Guacanagari had accompanied the Spontards into the^cid 
according to his promise, but he was little more than a ^lec- 
tator of this battle or rather rout. He was not of a martiid 
spirit, and both he and his subjects must have shrunk with 
awe at this unusual and terrific burst of war, even though on 
the part of their allies. His participation in the hostilities <rf 
the white men was never forg^iven by the other caciques, and 
* Las^Casas^Hisi Ind.^lib. i. cap. 104, MS. 
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he retiimefL to iduB doBsittioBS, followed by the hatred and 
eseoratioiBS of aQ the islanders. 

CHAPTER Vn.— [1494.] 

C!oiL^MBi7S followed up his Tictoiy by makings a militaiy 
tour through yarious parts of the island, and reduoing them 
to obedience. The natives made ooeasional attempts at oppo* 
sitioB, but were easily cheeked. Ojeda's troop of cavalry wa» 
of great efficacy &om the rapidity of its movements, the active 
intrepidity of ite conmumder, and the terror inspired by the 
horses^ There was no service too wild and hazardous for 
Ojeda. If any appearance of war arose in a distant part of 
Ihe country, he would penetrate, with his little squadron of 
oavalry, through the depths of the £DresiB, and iall like a 
thunderbolt upon the enemy, disconee^txng all their combina- 
tions and enforcing implicit submission. 

The Boyal Vega was soon brought into subjection. Being 
an immense plain, perfectly level, it was easily overrun by 
the horsemen, whose appearance overawed the most populous 
villages. Guarionex,.itS' sovereign cacique, was of a mild and 
plae£d)le character, and though he had been roused to war by 
the instigation of the neighbouring chieftains, he readily 
submitted to the domination of the Spaniards. Manicaotex» 
the brother of Coonabo, was also obliged to sue for peaoe ; 
and being the prime mover of the confederacy, the other 
caciques followed his example. Behechio ak)ne, the cacique 
of Xaragua, and brother-in-law of Caonabo, made no over- 
tures of submission. His temtories lay remote &om Isabella, 
at the western extremity of the island, aroumd the deep bay 
called the Bight of Leogan, and the long peninsula called 
Cape Tiburon. They were difficult of acoess, and had not, as 
yet, been visited by the white men. He retired into his 
domains, taking with him his sister, the beautiful Anacaono^ 
wife of Caonabo, whom he cherished with fraternal affi»2tion 
under her misf(Hi;unes, who soon acquired almost equal sway 
over his subjects with himself, and was destined subsequently 
to make some figure in the events of the island. 

Having been forced to take the £eld by the confederaoy of 
the caciques, Columl>us now asserted the right of a conqueror^ 
and considered how he might turn his conquest to most profit* 
His constant anxiety was to make wealthy returns to Spain, 
for the purpose of indemnifying, liie sovereigns for their great 
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expenses ; of meeting the public expectations, so extrava- 
gantly excited ; and above all of silencing the calumnies of 
those who had gone home determined to make the most dis- 
couraging representations of his discoveries. He endeavoured, 
therefore, to raise a large and inmiediate revenue, by imposing 
heavy tributes on the subjected provinces. In those of the 
' Vega, Cibao, and all the region of the mines, each individual 
' above the age of fourteen years was required to pay, every 
three months, the measure of a Flemish hawk*s-bell of gold 
dust.* The caciques had to pay a much larger amount for 
their personal tribute. Manicaotex, the brother of Caonabo, 
was obliged individually to render in, every three months, 
half a calabash of gold, amounting to one hundred and 
fifty pesos. In those districts which were distant from the 
mines, and produced no gold, each individual was required to 
furnish an arroba (twenty-five pounds) of cotton every three 
months. Each Indian, on rendering this tribute, received a 
copper medal as a certificate of payment, which he was to wear 
suspended round his neck ; those who were found without 
such documents were liable to arrest and punishment. 

The taxes and tributes thus imposed, bore hard upon the 
spirit of the natives, accustomed to be but lightly tasked by 
their caciques ; and the caciques themselves found the exac- 
tions intolerably grievous. Guarionex, the sovereign of the 
Royal Vega, represented to Columbus the difficulty he had in 
complying with the terms of his tribute. His richly fertile 
plain yielded no gold ; and though the mountains on his 
borders contained mines, and their brooks and torrents washed 
down gold dust into the sands of the rivers, yet his subjects 
were not skilled in the art of collecting it. He profiered, 
therefore, instead of the tribute required, to cultivate with 
grain a band of country stretching across the island from sea 
to sea, enough, says Las Casas, to have furnished all Castile 
with bread for ten years, f 

His offer was rejected. Columbus knew that gold alone 
would satisfy the avaricious dreams excited in Spain, and 

* A hawk's bell, according to Las Casas (Hist Ind. lib. i. cap. 105) 
contains about three casteilanos worth of gold dust, equal to five dollars, 
and in estimating the superior value of gold in those days, equivalent to 
fifteen dollars of our time. A quantity of gold worth one hundred and 
fifty casteilanos, was equivalent to seven hundred and ninety eight 
dollars of the present day. f Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 10& 
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insure the popularity and success of his enterprises. Seeing, 
however, the difficulty that many of the Indians had in fur- 
nishing the amount of gold dust required, he lowered the 
demand to the measure of one half of a hawk's-belL 

To enforce the payment of these tributes, and to maintain 
the subjection of the island, Columbus put the fortress already 
built in a strong state of defence, and erected others. Beside 
those of Isabella, and of St. Thomas, in the mountains of 
Cibao, til ere were now the fortress of Magdalena, in the Royal 
Vega, near the site of the old town of Santiago, on the river 
Jalaqua, two leagues from the place where the new town was 
afterwards built ; another called Santa Catalina, the site of 
which is near the Estencia Yaqui ; another called Esperanza, 
on the banks of the river Yaqui, facing the outlet of the 
mountain pass La Puerta de los Hidagos, now the pass of 
Mamey ; but the most important of those recently erected, 
was Fort Conception, in one of the most fruitfiil and beautiful 
parts of the Vega, about fifteen leagues to the east of Espe- 
ranza, controlling the extensive and populous donuuns of 
Guarionex.* 

In this way was the yoke of servitude fixed upon the island, 
and its thraldom effectually insured. Deep despair now fell 
upon the natives when they found a perpetual task inflicted 
upon them, enforced at stated and frequently recurring 
periods. Weak and indolent by nature, unused to la^bour of 
any kind, and brought up in the untasked idleness of their 
soft cHmate and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed pre- 
ferable to a life of toil and anxiety. They saw no end to 
tliis harassing evil, which had so suddenly fallen upon them ; 
no escape from its all-pervading influence ; no prospect o£ 
return to that roving independence and ample leisure, so dear 
to the wild inhabitants of the forest. The pleasant life of 
the island was at an end : the dream in the shade by day; 
the slumber during the sultry noontide heat by the fountain 
or the stream, or under the spreading palm-tree ; and the 
song, the dance, and the game in the mellow evening, when 
summoned to their simple amusements by the rude Indian 
drum. They were now obliged to grope day by day, with 
• bending body and anxious eye, along the borders of their 
rivers, sifting the sands for the grains of gold which eveiy 
day grew more scanty ; or to laJbour in their fields beneath 

* Las Casasy Hist. Ind., lib, i. cap. 110. 
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the fervour of a tropical sun, to raise food for their taskmsst^ 
ers, or to produce the vegetable tribute imposed upon thenu 
They sank to deep weary and exhausted at night, witb liie 
certainty tiiat the next dsij wajs but to be a repetition of tive 
same toil and 8u£S&ring>. Or if liiey occasionally indulged in 
their national dances, the ballads to which they kept time 
were of a melancholy and plaintive character. They spdce 
of the times that were past before the white nsexL had intro^ 
duced sorrow, and slavery, and weary labour among them ; 
and they rehearsed pretended prophecies, handed down from 
their ancestons, foretelling the invasion of the Spaniards ; that 
strangers should come into their island, clothed in apparel, 
with swords capable of cleaving a man asunder at a blow, 
under whose yoke their posterity should be subdued. These 
ballads, or areytos, they sang witii mournful tunes and dole- 
ful voioes, bewailing the loss of tiieir liberty, and their pain- 
ial servitude.^ 

They had flattered themselves, for a time, that the visit of 
the strangers would be but temporary, and that spreading 
their ample sails, their ships would once more bear them back 
to l^eir home in the sky. , In their simplicity, they had 
repeatedly inquired when they intended to return to Turey, 
or the heavens. They now beheid them taking root, as it 
were, in the ishind. They beheld tiieir vessels lying idle and 
rotting in the harbour, while the crews, scattered about 1^ 
country, were building habitations and fortresses, die sdid 
construction of which, unlike their own slight cabins, gafe 
evidence of permanent abode.f 

Finding how vain was ail attempt to deliver themselves by 
warlike means &om these invincible intruders, they now eonr 
carted a forlorn and desperate mode of annoyanoe. They 
perceived that the settlement suffered greatly from shortness 
of provisions, and depended, in a considerable degree, upon 
the supplies furnished by the natives. The fortresses in the 
interior, also, and the Spaniards quartered in the villages, 
looked almost entirely to them for subsistence. They agreed 
among tiiemselves, therefore, not to cultivate the fruits, the 
roots and mai^e, their chief articles of food, and to destroy 
those already growing ; hoping, by producing a famine, to 
starve the strangers from the island. They little knew, 
observes Las Casas, one of the characteristies' of the Spaniards, 
• Peter Martyr, decad. iii. Ub. ix. f Las Gaaas, Hast. Ind , Ub. I c. lOfi, 
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who the m(xe hungry they are, the more inflexible they 
beccme, and the more hardened to endure suffering.^ They 
carried their plan generally into effect, abandoning their 
habitations, laying waste their fields and groves, and railing 
to the mountains, where there were roots and herbs and 
abundance of utias for their subdistenoe. 

This measure did indeed produce much distress among the 
Spaniards, but they had foreign resources, and were enabled 
to endure it by husbanding the partial supplies brought by 
their ships ; the most disastrous effects fell upon the natives 
themselves. The ^aniards stationed in the various for- 
tresses, finding that there was not only no hope of tribute, but 
a danger oi famine from this wanton waste and sudden deser- 
tion, pursued the natives to their retreats, to compel them to 
return to labour. The Indians took refuge in the most sterik 
and dreary heights ; flying from one wild retreat to another, 
the women with their children in their arms or at their 
backs, and all worn out with &itigue and hunger, and harassed 
by perpetual alarms. la every noise of the forest or the 
mountain they fancied they heard the sound of their pursuers ; 
they hid themselves in damp and dismal caverns, or in the 
rocky banks and moi^ins of the torrents, and not daring to 
hunt, or fish, or even to venture forth in quest of nourishing 
roots and vegetables, they had to satisfy their raging hunger 
Yiith unwholesome food. In this way, many thousands of 
them perished miserably, through famine, £Eitigue, terror, and 
various contagious maladies engendered by their sufferings. 
All spirit of opposition was at length completely quelled. 
The surviving Indians returned in despair to their habitations, 
nnd submitted humbly to the yoke. So deep an awe did 
they conceive of their conquerors, that it is said a Spaniard 
might go singly and securely all over the island, and the 
natives would even transport him from place to place on their 
shoulders.f 

Before passing on to other events, it may be proper here to 
.notice the fate of Guacanagari, as he makes no further appear- 
unoe in the course of this history. His friendship for the 
iSpaniaids had severed him from his countrymen, but did not 

* Ko canociendo la propriedad de los Espafloles los cuales cuanto 
mas hambrientos, tanto mayor teson tiennen y mas duros son de sufrir 
y para safrir. Las Casas, Hist. Ind.. lib. i. cap 106. 

t Las Casas, HuA. lad., lib. i. c. 106. Hist del Almirante; cap. 60. 
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exonerate him from the general woes of the island. His 
territories, like those of the other caciques, were subject to a 
tribute, which his people, with the common repugnance to 
labour, found it difficidt to pay. Columbus, who knew his 
worth, and could have protected him, was long absent either 
in the interior of the island, or detained in Europe by his 
own- wrongs. In the interval, the Spaniards forgot the hos- 
pitality and services of Gnacanagari, and his tribute i;vas 
harshly exacted. He found himself overwhelmed with oppro- 
brium from his countryme;a at large, and assailed by the 
clamours and lamentations of his suffering subjects. The 
strangers whom he had succoured in distress, and taken as it 
were to the bosom of his native island, had become its tyrants 
and oppressors. Care, and toil, and poverty, and strong- 
handed violence, had spread their curses over the land, and 
he felt as if he had invoked them on his race. Unable to 
bear the hostilities of his fellow caciques, tltl^ woes of his sub- 
jects, and the extortions of his ungrateful allies, he took 
refuge at last in the mountains, where he died obscurely and 
in misery.* 

An attempt has been made by Oviedo to defame the cha- 
racter of this Indian prince : it is not for Spaniards, however, 
to excuse their own ingratitude by casting a stigma on his 
name. He appears to have always manifested towards them 
that true friendship which shines brightest in the dark days of 
adversity. He might have played a nobler part, in making a 
stand, with his brother caciques, to drive these intruders from 
his native soil ; but he appears to have been fascinated by his 
admiration of the strangers, and his personal attachment to 
Columbus. He was bountiful, hospitable, affectionate, and 
kind-hearted ; competent to rule a gentle and imwarlike 
people in the happier days of the island, but unfitted, through 
the softness of his nature, for the stern turmoil which followed 
the arrival of the white men. 

CHAPTER VIIL— [1495.] 

While Columbus was endeavouring to remedy the evils 
produced by the misconduct of Margarite, that recreant com- 
mander and his political coadjutor. Friar Boyle, were busily 
undermining his reputation in the court of Castile. They 
accused him of deceiving, the sovereigns and the pub^» ^^ 
* CborlevoiX; Hist, de St. Domingo, lib. U. 
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extravagant descriptions of the countries he had discovered ; 
they pronounced the island of Hispaniola a source of expense 
r«^the^ than profit, and they drew a dismal picture of the 
sufferings of the colony, occasioned, as they said, by the op- 
]«ressions of Columbus and his brothers. They charged them 
>rith tasking the community with excessive labour during a 
lime of general sickness and debility ; with stopping the 
rations of individuals on the most trifling pretext, to the 
great detriment of their health ; with wantonly inflicting 
«evere corporal punishments on the common people, and with 
reaping indignities on Spanish gentlemen of rank. They 
baid nothing, however, of the exigencies which had called for 
-ioiusual labour ; nor of the idleness and profligacy which re- 
i^dired coercion and chastisement ; nor of the seditious cabals 
of the Spanish cavaliers, who had been treated with indu^ence 
rather than severity. In addition to these complaints, they 
represented the state of confusion of the island in conse- 
quence of the absence of the admiral, and the uncertainty 
Avhich prevailed concerning his fate, intimating the proba- 
bility of his having perished in his foolhardy attempts to ex- 
plore unknown seas, and discover unprofitable lands. 

These prejudiced and exaggerated representations derived 
?nuch weight from the ofiicial situations of Margarite and 
Friar Boyle. They were supported by the testimony of many 
discontented and factious idlers, who had returned with them 
to Spain. Some of these persons had connexions of rank, 
who were ready to resent, with Spanish haughtiness, what 
they considered the arrogant assumptions of an ignoble 
foreigner. Thus the popularity of Columbus received a vital 
blow, and immediately began to decline. The confidence of 
the sovereigns also was impaired, and precautions were adopted 
vv^hich savour strongly of the cautious and suspicious policy 
of Ferdinand. 

It was determined to send some person of trust and confi- 
dence, who should take upon himself the government of the 
island in case of the continued absence of the admiral, and who, 
even in the event of his return, should inquire into the alleged 
evils and abuses, and remedy such as should appear really in 
existence. The person proposed for this difficult office was 
Diego Carillo,' a commander of a military order ; but as he 
was not immediately prepared to sail with the fleet of caravels 
about to depart with supplies, the sovereigns wrote to Fonseca, 
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the superintendent of India affairs, to send some trusty person 
with the vessels, to take charge of the provisions with which 
they were freighted. These he was to distribute amcxig the 
colonists, under the supervision of the admiral, or, in case of 
his absence, in the presence of those in authority. He was 
also to collect information concerning the manner in which 
the island had been governed, the conduct of persons in office, 
the causes and authors of existing grievances, and the mea- 
sures by which they were to be remedied. Having collected 
such information, he was to return and make report to the 
sovereigns; but in case he should find the admiral at the 
island, every thing was to remain subject to his control. 

There was another measure adopted by the sovereigns abdut 
this time, which likewise shows the declining favour of Colum- 
bus. On the 10th of April, 1495, a proclamation was issued, 
giving general commission to native-bom subjects to settle in 
the island of Hispaniola, and to go on private voyages of dis- 
covery and traffic to the New World. This was granted, 
subject to certain conditions. 

AH vessels were to sail exclusively from the port of Cadiz, 
and under the inspection of officers appointed by the crown. 
Those who embarked for Hispaniola without pay, and at their 
own expense, were to have lands assigned to them, and to be 
provisioned for one year, with a right to retain such lands, 
and all houses they might erect upon them. Of all gold which 
they might collect, they were to retain one-third for them- 
selves, and pay two-thirds to the crown. Of all other articles 
of merchandise, the produce of the island, they were to pay 
merely one-tenth to the crown. Their purchases were tc 
be made in the presence of officers appointed by the sove- 
reigns, and the royal duties paid into the hands of the king's 
receiver. 

Each ship sailing on private enterprise was to take one or 
two persons named by the royal officers of Cadiz. One-tenth 
of the tonnage of the ship was to be at the service of the 
crown, free of chai^. One-tenth of whatever such ships 
should procure in the newly-discovered countries, was to be 
paid to the crown on their return. These regulations included 
private ships trading to Hispaniola with provisions. 

For every vessel thus fitted out on private adventure, 
Columbus, in consideration of his privilege of an eighth of 
tonnage, was to have the right to freight one on his own 
account. 
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This general liceiuse for voyages of discovery was made in 
consequence of the earnest applications cf Vincent Yaiies 
Pinzon, and other able and intrepid navigators, most of whom 
had sailed with Columbus. They offered to make voyages at 
their own cost and hazard. The offer was tempting and well- 
timed. The government was poor, the expeditions of Colum- 
bus were expensive, yet their object was too important to be 
neglected. Here was an opportunity of attaining all the ends 
proposed, not merely without expense, but with a certainty of 
gain. The permission, therefore, was granted, without con- 
sulting the opinion or the wishes of the admiral. It was 
loudly complained of by him, as an infringement of his 
privileges, and as disturbing the career of regular and well- 
organized discovery, by the licentious and sometimes predatory 
enterprises of reckless adventurers. Doubtless, much of the 
odium that has attached itself to the Spanish discoveries in 
the New World, has arisen from the grasping avidity of 
private individuals. 

Just at this juncture, in the early part of April, while the 
interests of Columbus were in such a critical situation, the 
ships commanded by Torres arrived in Spain. They brought 
intelligence of the safe return of the admiral to Hispaniola, 
from his voyage along the southern coast of Cuba, with the 
evidence which he had collected to prove that it was the 
extremity of the Asiatic continent, and that he had pene- 
trated to the borders of the wealthiest countries of the East. 
Specimens were likewise brought of the gold, and the various 
animal and vegetable curiosities, which he had procured in 
the course of his voyage. No arrival could have been more 
timely. It at once removed all doubts respecting his safety, 
and obviated the necessity of part of the precautionary mea- 
sures then on the point of being taken. The supposed di£ 
covery oi the rich coast of Asia also threw a temporary splen- 
dour about his expedition, and again awakened the gratitude of 
the sovereigns. The effect was immediately apparent in their 
measures. Instead of leaving it to the discretion of Juan 
Kodriguez de Fonseca to appoint whom he pleased to the 
commission of inquiry about to be sent out, they retracted 
that power, and nominated Juan Aguado. 

He was chosen, because, on returning from Hispaniola, 
he had been strongly recommended to royal favour by 
Columbus. It was intended, therefore, as a mark of con* 

Y 2 
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sideration to the latter, to appoint as commissioner a person 
of whom lie had expressed so high an opinion, and who, it 
Was to be presumed, entertained for him a grateftd regard. 

Fonseca, in virtue of his official station as superintendent 
of the affairs of the Indies, and probably to gratify his growing 
animosity for Columbus, had detained a quantity of gold 
which Don Diego, brother to the admiral, had brought on his 
own private accoimt. The sovereigns wrote to him repeatedly, 
ordering him not to demand the gold, or if he had seized it, 
to return it immediately, with satisfactory explanations, and 
to write to Columbus in terms calculated to soothe any ang;ry 
feelings which he might have excited. He was ordered, also, 
to consult the persons recently arrived from Hispaniola, in 
what manner he could yield satisfaction to the admiral, and to 
tict accordingly. Fonseca thus siiffered one of the severest 
humiliations of an arrogant spirit, that of being obliged 
to make atonement for its arrogance. It quickened, however, 
the malice which he had conceived against the admiral and 
his family. Unfortunately his official situation, and the royal 
confidence which he enjoyed, gave him opportunities of 
gratifying it subsequently in a thousand different ways. 

While the sovereigns thus endeavoured to avoid any act 
which might give umbrage to Columbus, they took certain 
measures to provide for the tranquillity of the colony. In a 
letter to the admiral, they directed that the number of per- 
sons in the settlement should be limited to five hundred, a 
greater number being considered unnecessary for the service 
of the island, and a burdensome expense to the crown. To 
prevent further discontents about provisions, they ordered 
that the rations of individuals should be dealt out in portions 
every fifteen days ; and that all punishment by short allow- 
ance, or the stoppage of rations, should be discontinued, as 
tending to injure tlie health of the colonists, who required 
every assistance of nourishing diet, to fortify them against 
the maladies incident to a strange climate, 

An able and experienced metallurgist, named Pablo Belvis, 
was sent out in place of the wrong-headed Firmin Cedo. He 
Ti^s furnished with all the necessary engines and implements 
for mining, assaying, and purifying the precious metals, and 
with liberal pay and privileges. Ecclesiastics were also sent 
to supply the place of Friar Boyle, and of certain of his 
i»reihrcn, who desired to leave the island. The instruction 
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and conversion of the natives awakened more and more the 
solicitude of the queen. In the ships of Ton*es a large number 
of Indians arrived, who had been captured in the recent wars 
with the caciques. Royal orders had been issued, that they 
should be sold as slaves in the mai'kets of Andalusia, as had 
been the custom with respect to negroes taken on the coast 
of Africa, and to Moorish prisoners captured in the war with 
Grranada, Isabella, however, had been deeply interested by 
the accoimts given of the gentle and hospitable character of 
these islandert, and of their great docility. The discovery 
had been made under her immediate auspices ; she looked 
upon these people as under her peculiar care, and she antici- 
pated, with pious enthusiasm, the glory of leading them from 
darkness into the paths of light. Her compassionate spirit 
revolted at the idea of treating them as slaves, even though 
sanctioned by the customs of the time. Within five days 
after the roy^il order for the sale, a letter was written by the 
sovereigns to Bishop Fonseca, suspending that order, until 
they could inquii*e into the cause for which the Indians had 
been made prisoners, and consult learned and pious theolo- 
gians, whether their sale would be justifiable in the eyes of 
God. * Much difference of opinion took place among divines, 
on this important question ; the queen eventually decided it 
according to the dictates of her own pure conscience and 
charitable heart. She ordered that the Indians should be sent 
back to their native country, and enjoined that the islanders 
should be conciliated by the gentlest means, instead of being 
treated with severity. Unfortunately her orders came too 
late to Hispaniola, to have the desired effect. The scenes of 
warfare and violence, produced by the bad passions of the 
colonists and the vengeance of the natives, were not to be 
forgotten, and mutual distrust and rankling animosity had 
grown up between them, which no after exertions could 
eradicate. 

CHAPTER IX.— [1495.] 
Juan Aquado set sail from Spain towards the end of 
August, with four caravels, well freighted with supplies of all 
kinds. Don Diego Columbus returned in this squadron to 
Hispaniola, and arrived at Isabella in the month of October, 
while the admiral was absent, occupied in re-establishing the 

* Letter of the Sovereigns to Fonseca. Nayarrete^ Coleccion do loa 
Viages, i. 11, Doc. 92. 
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tranquillity of the interior. Aguado, as has already been 
shown, was under obligations to Colambus, who had dis- 
tinguished him from among his companions, and had recom- 
mended him to the favour of the sovereigns. He wns, 
however, one of those weak men, whose heads are tamed by 
the least elevation. Puffed up by a little temporary poirer, 
he lost sight, not merely of the respect and gratitude due to 
Columbus, but of the nature and extent of his own CGannrL»- 
sion. Instead of acting as an agent employed to collect 
information, he assumed a tone of authority, as though the 
reins of government had been transferred into his hands. He 
interfered in public affairs; ordered various persons to be 
arrested; called to account the officers employed by the 
admiral; and paid no respect to Don Bartholomew Ck>lumbus, 
who remained in command during the absence of his brother. 
The Adelantado, astonished at this presumption, dananded a 
sight of the commission under which he acted ; but Agoado 
treated him with great haughtiness, replying that he would 
show it only to the admiral. On second thoughts, however, 
lest there should be doubts in the public mind of his right to 
interfere in the affairs of the colony, he ordered his letter of 
credence from the sovereigns to be pompously proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet. It was brief but comprehensive, to the 
jGoMowing purport : — ^*' Cavaliers, Esquires, and other persons, 
who by our orders are in the Indies, we send to you Juan 
Aguado, our groom of the chambers, who will speak to you 
on our part. We command you to give him fiiith and credit." 
The report now circulated, that the downfall of Columbus 
and his family was at hand, and that an auditor had arrived, 
empowered to hear and to redress the grievances of the public. 
This rumour originated with Aguado himself, who threw out 
menaces of rigid investigations and signal punishments. It 
was a time of jubilee for offenders. Every culprit started up 
into an accuser ; every one who by negligence or crime had 
incurred the wholesome paialties of the laws, was loud in his 
clamours against the oppression of Columbus. There were 
iHs enough in the colony, some incident to its situation, 
others produced by the misdeeds of the colonists, but aU were 
ascribed to the mal-administration of the admiral. He was 
made responsible alike for the evils produced by others, and 
'fer his own stem remedies. All the old complaints were 
reiterated against him and his brothers, and the usual and 
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dOliberal cause giyen for their oppressions, that they were 
fi>reigners, who sought uierely their own interest and aggran- 
dizement, at the expense of the sufiferiags and the indignities 
of Spaniards. 

Destitute of discrimination to perceive what was true and 
w^hat &lse in these complaints, and anxious only to condemn, 
Aguado saw in eyery thing conclusive testimony of the culpa- 
biUty of Columbus. He intimated, and perhaps thought, 
that the admiral was keeping at a distance &om Isabella, 
through feair of encounteriug his investigations. In the fal- 
SL€!SS of his presumption, he even set out with a body of hoise 
to go in quest g£ him. A vain and Veak man in power is 
pxDue to employ satellites of his own description. The 
arrogant and bosAting followers of Aguado, wherever they 
went, spread inmiours among the natives of the might and im- 
portance of their chief, and of tlie punishment he intended to 
iixfiiet upea Columbus. In a little while the report circulated 
through the island, that a new admiral had arrived to admi- 
aister the government, and that the former one was to be put 
to death. 

The news of the arrival and of the insolent conduct of 
Aguado reached Colmnbus in the interior of the idand ; he 
immediately hastened to Isabella to give him a meeting. 
Aguado, hearing of his ap|»*oach, also returned there. As 
every one knew the lofty spirit of Columbus, his high sense 
of his services, and his jealous maintenance of his official 
dignity, a violent explosion was anticipated at the impending 
interview. Aguado also expected something of the kind, but, 
secure in his royal letter of credence, he looked forward with 
the ignorant audacity of a little mind to the result. The 
sequel showed how difficult it is for petty spirits to anticipate 
the conduct of a man like Columbus in an extraordinary situ- 
ation. His natural heat and impetuosity had been subdued 
by a life of trials ; he had learned to bring his passions into 
subjection to his judgment ; he had too true an estimate of 
his own dignity to enter into a contest with a shallow boaster 
like Aguado ; above all, he had a profound respect for the 
authority of his sovereigns; for in his enthusiastic spirit, 
prond to deep feelings o£ reverence, his loyalty was inferior 
only to his religion. He received Aguado^ therefore, with 
grave and punctilious courtesy; and retorted upon him his 
own ostentatious ceremonial, ordering that the letter of ere- 
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dence should be again proclaimed by sound of trumpet m 
presence of the populace. He listened to it with solemn 
deference, and assm-ed Aguado of his readiness to acquiesce 
in whatever might be the pleasure of his sovereigns. 

This unexpected moderation, while it astonidied the be- 
holders, foiled and disappointed Aguado. He had come pre- 
pared for a scene of altercation, and had hoped that Columbus, 
in the heat and impatience of the moment, would have said 
or done something that might be construed into disrespect for 
the authority of the sovereigns. He endeavoured, in fact, 
some months afterwards, to procure from the public notaries 
present, a prejudicial statement of the interview; but the 
deference of the admiral for the royal letter of credence had 
been too marked to be disputed; and all the testimonials 
were highly in his favour. * 

Aguado continued to inteimeddle in public affairs, and the 
respect and forbearance with which he was uniformly treated 
by Columbus, and the mildness of the latter in all his measures 
to appease the discontents of the colony, were regarded as 
proofs of his loss of moral courage. He was looked upon as 
a declining man, and Aguado hailed as the lord of the as- 
cendant. Every dastard spirit who had any lurking iU-will, 
any real or imaginary cause of complaint, now hastened to 
give it utterance ; perceiving that, in gratifying his malice, 
he was promoting his interest, and that in vilifying the 
admiral, he was gaining the friendship of Aguado. 

Tlie poor Indians, too, harassed by the domination of the 
white men, rejoiced in the prospect of a change of rulers ; 
vainly hoping that it might produce a mitigation of their suf- 
ferings. Many of the caciques who had promised allegiance 
to the admiral after their defeat in the Vega, now assembled 
at the house of Manicaotex, the brother of Caonabo, near 
the river Yagui, where they joined in a formal complaint 
against Columbus, whom they considered the cause of aU 
the evils which had sprimg from the disobedience and the 
vices of his followers. 

Aguado now considered the great object of his mission ful- 
filled. He had collected information sufficient, as he thoij^ht, 
to insure the ruin of the admiral and his brothers, and he 
prepared to return to Spain. Colimibus resolved to do lie 
same. He felt that it was time to appear at court, and dispel 
* Ilerrera, Hist. Ind., dccad. i. lib. ii. cap. 18. 
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tbe cloud of calumny gathering against him. He had active 
enemies, of standing and influence, who were seeking every 
occasion to throw discredit upon himself and his enterprises ; 
and, stranger and foreigner as he was, he had no active 
Mends at eom*t to oppose their machinations. He feared that 
they might eventually produce an effect upon the royal mind, 
fatal to the progress of discovery : he was anxious to return, 
therefore, and explain the real causes of the repeated disap- 
pointments with respect to profits anticipated from his enter- 
prises. It is not one of the least singular traits in this his- 
tory, that after having been so many yeai's in persuading 
majokind that there was a new world to be discovered, he 
had almost equal trouble in proving to them the advantage of 
its discovery. 

When the ships were ready to depart, a ten-ible storm 
swept the island. It was one of those awful whirlwinds 
which occasionally rage within the tropics, and were called 
by the Indians '• fmicanes," or " micans," a name they still 
retain with trifling variation. About mid-day a furious wind 
sprung up from the east, driving before it dense volumes of 
cloud and vapour. Encountering another tempest of wind 
from the west, it appeared as if a violent conflict ensued. 
The clouds were rent by incessant flashes, or rather streams 
of lightning. At one time they were piled up high in the 
sky, at another they swept to the earth, filling the air with a 
baleful darkness more dismal than the obscurity of midnight. 
Wherever the whirlwind passed, whole tracts of forests were 
shivered and stripped of their leaves and branches : those of 
gigantic size, which resisted the blast, were torn up by the 
roots, and hurled to a great distance. Grroves were rent from 
the mountain precipices, with vast masses of earth and rock, 
tumbling into the valleys with terrific noise, and choking the 
course of rivers. The fearful sounds in the air and on the earth, 
the pealing thunder, the vivid lightning, the howling of the 
wind, the crash of falling trees and rocks, filled every one with 
affi*ight ; and many thought that the end of the world was at 
hand. Some fled to caverns for safety, for their frail houses 
were blown down, and the air was filled with the trunks and 
branches of trees, and even with fragments of rocks, carried 
along by the fury of the tempest. When the hurricane 
reached the harbour, it whirled the ships round as they lay 
at anchor, snapped their cables, and sank three of them with 
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from Isabella to Magdaleiia, and thence across the Boyal 
Vega to the fortress of Conception. Continuing on to the 
south, they came to a range of mountains, which they tra- 
versed by a defile two leagues in length, and descended into 
another beautiful plain, which was called Bonao. Proceeding 
hence for some distance, they came to a great river called 
Hayna, nmning through a fertile countiy, all the streams of 
which abounded •in gold. On the western bank of this river, 
and about eight leagues from its mouth, they found gold in 
greater quantities and in larger particles than had yet been 
met with in any part of the island, not even excepting the 
province of Cibao. They made experiments in various places 
within the compass of six miles, and* always with success. 
ITie soil seemed to be generally impregnated with that metal, 
so that a common labourer, with little trouble, might find the 
amount of thi'ee di*achms in the course of a day.* In several 
places they observed deep excavations in the form of pits, 
which looked as if the mines had been worked in ancient 
times ; a circumstance which caused much speculation among 
the Spaniards, the natives having no idea of mining, but con- 
tenting themselves with the particles found on the surface of 
the soil, or in the beds of the rivers. 

The Indians of the neighbourhood received the white men 
with their promised friendship, and in every respect the re- 
presentations of Miguel Diaz were fuUy justified. He was 
not only pardoned, but received into great favour, and was 
subsequently employed in various capacities in the island, in 
all which he acquitted himself with great fideKty. He kept 
his faith with his Indian bride, by whom, according to 
Oviedo, he had two children. Charlevoix supposes that they 
were regularly married, as the female cacique appears to have 
been baptized, being always mentioned by the Christian 
name of Catalina.f 

When the Adelantado returned with this favourable report, 
and with specimens of ore, the anxious heart of the admiral 
was greatly elated. He gave orders that a fortress should be 
immediately erected on the banks of the Hayna, in the 
vicinity of the mines, and that they should be diligently 
worked. The fancied traces of ancient excavations gave rise 

* Herrera, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. ii. cap. 18. Peter Martyr, decad. 
i. lib. ir. f Oviedo, Cronica de las Ind. lib. ii. cap. 13. Charlevoix, 
Hist. St Domingo, lib. ii. p. 146. 
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to one of his usual veins of golden conjectures. He had 
already surmised that Hispaniola might be the ancient Ophir. 
He now flattered himself that he had discovered the identical 
mines, whence King Solomon had procured his gold for the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. He supposed that his 
ships must have sailed by the gulf of Persia, and round Ta- 
probaneto this island,* which, according to his idea, layop- 
jwsite to the extreme end of Asia, for such }\e firmly believed 
the island of Cuba. 

It is probable that Columbus gave free license to his ima- 
gination in these conjectures, which tended to throw a splen- 
dour about his enterprises, and to revive the languishing 
interest of the public. Granting, however, the correctness 
of his opinion, that he was in the vicinity of Asia, an error 
by no means surprising in the imperfect state of geographical 
knowledge, all his consequent suppositions were far from 
extravagant. The ancient Ophir was believed to He some- 
where in the East, but its situation was a matter of contro- 
versy among the learned, and remains one of those conjectural 
questions about which too much has been written for it ever 
to be satisfactorily decided. 

BOOK IX. 

CHAPTER I.— [1496.] 

The new caravel, the Santa Cruz, being finished, and the 
Nina repaired, Columbus made every arrangement for imme- 
diate departure, anxious to be freed from the growing arro- 
gance of Aguado, and to relieve the colony from a crew of 
factious and discontented men. He appointed his brother, 
Don Bartholomew, to the command of the island, with the 
title, which he had aheady given him, of Adelantado : in 
case of his death, he was to be succeeded by his brother Don 
Diego. 

On the 1 0th of March the two caravels set sail for Spain, in 
one of which Columbus embarked and in the other Aguado. 
In consequence of the orders of the sovereigns, all those who 
could be spared from the island, and sonJie who had wives and 
relatives in Spain whom they wished to visit, returned in 
these caravels, which were crowded with two hundred and 
twenty-five passengers, the sick, the idle, the profligate, and 

• Peler Martyr, decad. i. Ub. iv. 
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the factious. Never (lid a more miserable and disappcunted 
crew return from a land of promise. 

There were thirty Indians also on board of the caravels, 
among whom were the once redoubtable cacique Caonabo, 
one of his brothers, and a nephew. The curate of Los Palacios 
observes that Columbus had promised the cacique and his 
brother to restore them to their country and their power, 
after he had taken them to visit the King and Quaen ol 
Castile.* It is probable that by kind treatment, and by a 
display of the w^onders of Spain and the grandeur and might 
.of its sovereigns, he hoped to conquer their enmity to the 
Spaniards, and convert them into important instruments 
towards obtaining a secure and peaceable dominion over the 
island. Caonabo, however, was of that proud nature, of wild 
but vigorous growth, which can never be tamed. He remained 
a moody and dejected captive. He had too much intelligence 
not to perceive that his power was for ever blasted, but he 
retained his haughtiness, even in the midst of his despair. 

Being, as yet, but little experienced in the navigation of 
these seas, Columbus, instead of working up to the northward, 
so as to fall in with the tract of westerly winds, took an 
easterly course on leaving the island. The consequence was, 
that almost the whole of his voyage was a toilsome and tedious 
struggle against the trade-winds and calms which prevail 
between the tropics. On the 6th of April he foimd himself 
still in the vicinity of the Caiibbee islands, with his crews 
fatigued and sickly, and his provisions rapidly diminishing. 
He bore away to the southward, therefore, to touch at ^the 
most important of those islands, in search of supplies. 

On Saturday, the 9th, he anchored at Marigalante, whence, 
on the following day, he made sail for Guadaloupe. It was 
contrary to the custom of Columbus to weigh anchor oa 
Sunday when in port, but the people murmured, and observed, 
that when in quest of food, it was no time to stand on scruples 
as to holy days.f 

Anchoring off the island of Guadaloupe, the boat was sent 
on shore well armed. Before it could reach the land, a large 
number of females issued from the woods, armed vdth bowa 
and arrows, and decorated with tufts of feathers, preparing to 
oppose any descent upon their shores. As the sea was some- 
what rough, and a surf broke upon tiie beach, the boats 
* Cara de los Palacios^ cap. 131. t Hist, del Almirante, cap. 62. 
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remained at a distance, and two of tbc Indians from Hispaniola 
swam to shore. Having explained to these Amazons that the 
Spaniards only sought provisions, in exchange for which they 
wijuld give articles of great value, the women referred them 
to their hushands, who were at the northern end of the island. 
As the boats proceeded thither, numbers of the natives were 
seen on the beach, who manifested great ferocity, shouting, 
and yelling, and discharging flights of arrows, which, how- 
ever, fell far short in the water. Seeing the boats approach 
the land, they hid themselves in the adjacent forest, and 
rushed forth with hideous cries as the Spaniards were land- • 
ing. A discharge of fire-arms drove them to the woods and 
mountains, and the boats met with no ftirther opposition. 
Entering the deserted habitations, the Spaniards began to 
plunder and destroy, contrary to the invariable injunctions of 
the admiral. Among other articles found in these houses 
were honey and wax, which Herrera supposes had been 
brought from Terra Firma, as these roving people collected 
the productions of distant regions in the course of their expe- 
ditions. Fernando Columbus mentions likewise that there 
were hatchets of iron in their houses : these, however, must 
have been made of a species of hard and heavy stone, already 
mentioned, which resembled iron ; or they must have been 
procured from places which the Spaniards had previously 
visited, as it is fGlly admitted that no iron was in use among 
the natives prior to the discovery. The sailors also reported 
that in one of the houses they found the arm of a man roast- 
ing on a spit before a fire ; but these facts, so repugnant to 
humanity, require more solid authority to be credited ; the 
sailors had committed wanton devastations in these dwellings, 
and may have sought a pretext with which to justify their 
maraudings to their admiral. 

While some of the people were getting wood and water, 
and making cassava bread, Columbus dispatched forty men, 
well armed, to explore the interior of the island. They 
returned on the following day with ten women and three 
boys. The women were of large and powerM form, yet of 
great agility. They were naked, and wore their long hair 
flowing loose upon their shoulders; some decorated their* 
heads with plumes of various colours. Among them was the 
wife of a cacique, a woman of great strength and proud spirit. 
On the approach of tlie Spaniards, she had fled with an agility 
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which soon left all her pursuers far behind, excepting a 
native of the Canary islands remarkable for swiftness of foot. 
She would have escaped even from him, but, perceiving that 
he was alone, and far from his companions, she turned 
ftuddenly upon him, seized him with astonishing force, and 
would have strangled him, had not the Spaniards arrived and 
taken her, entangled like a hawk with her prey. The warhke 
spirit of these Carib women, and the circumstances of finding 
them in armed bands, defending their shores, during the 
absence of their husbands, led Columbus repeatedly into the 
.erroneous idea, that certain of these islands were inhabited 
entirely by women ; for which error, as has already been ob- 
served, he was prepared by the stories of Marco Polo con- 
cerning an island of Amazons near the coast of Asia. 

Having remained several days at the island, and prepared 
three weeks' supply of bread, Columbus prepared to make 
sail. As Guadaloupe was the most important of the Caribbee 
Islands, and in a manner the portal or entrance to all the 
re^t, he wished to secure the friendship of the inhabitants. 
He dismissed therefore all the prisoners, with many presents, 
to compensate for the spoil and injury which had been done. 
The female cacique, however, declined going on shore, pre- 
ferring to remain and accompany the natives of Hispaniola 
who were on board, keeping with her also a young daughter. 
She had conceived a passion for Caonabo, having found out 
that he was a native of the Caribbee Islands. His character 
and story, gathered from the other Indians, had won the 
sympathy and admiration of this intrepid woman.* 

Leaving Guadaloupe on the 20th of April, and keeping in 
about the twenty-second degree of latitude, the caravels again 
worked their way against the whole current of the trade- 
winds, insomuch, that, on the 20th of May, after a month of 
great fatigue and toil, they had yet a great part of their 
voyage to make. The provisions were already so reduced, 
that Columbus had to put every one on a daily allowance of 
six oimces of bread and a pint and a half of water : as they 
advanced, the scarcity grew more and more severe, and was 
rendered more appalling from the uncertainty which prevailed 
on board the vessels as to their situation. There were 
several pilots in the caravels ; but being chiefly accustomed 
to the navigation of the Mediterranean, or the Atlantic coasts, 

* Iliat. del Almirante, cap. 63. 
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they were utterly confounded, and lost all reckoning when 
traversing the broad ocean. Every one had a sepamte 
opinion, and none heeded that of the admiral. By the begin- 
ning of June there was an absolute ^unine on board of the 
ships. In the extremity of their sufferings, while death 
stared them in the face, it was proposed by some of the 
Spaniards, as a desperate alternative, that they should kill 
and eat their Indian prisoners ; others suggested that they 
should throw them into the sea, as so many expensive and 
useless mouths. Nothing but the absolute authority of 
Columbus prevented this last counsel from being adopted. He« 
represented that the Indians were their feUow-beings, some 
of them Christians like themselves, and all entitled to similar 
treatment. He exhorted them to a little patience, assuring 
them that they would soon make land, for that, according to 
his reckoning, they were not far from Cape St. Vincent. At 
this all scoffed, for they believed themselves yet far from their 
desired haven ; some affirming that they were in the English 
Channel, others that they were approaching Gallicia ; when 
Columbus, therefore, confident in his opinion, ordered that 
sail should be taken in at night, lest they should come upon 
the land in the dark, there was a general murmur ; the men 
exclaiming that it was better to be cast on shore, than to 
starve at sea. The next morning, however, to their great joy, 
they came in sight of the very land which Columbus had 
predicted. From this time, he was regarded by the seamen 
as deeply versed in the mysteries of the ocean, and almost 
oracular in matters of navigation.* 

On the 11th of June, the vessels anchored in the bay of 
Cadiz, after a weary voyage of about three months. In the 
course of this voyage, the unfortunate Caonabo expired. It 
is by the mere casual mention of contemporary writers, that 
we have any notice of this circumstance, which appears to 
have been passed over as a matter of but little moment. He 
maintained his haughty nature to the last, for his death is 
principally ascribed to the morbid melancholy of a proud but 
broken spirit.f He was an extraordinary character in savage 

^ Hist, del Almirante, cap. 63. 

t Cura de los Palacios, cap. 131. Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. iv. 
Some have affirmed that Caonabo perished in one of the caravels which 
foundered in the harbour of Isabella during the hurricane, but the 
united testimony of the curate of Los Palacios, Peter Martyr, and Fer* 
nando Columbus, proves that he sailed with tJ^e admiral in his return 
voyage. z 
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life. From being a simple Carib warrior, he had risen, by 
hifi enterprise and courage, to be the most powerful cacique, 
and the dominant spirit of the populous island of Bbtyti. He 
was the only chieftain that appeared to haye had sagacity 
sufficient to foresee the fatal effects of Spanish ascendancy, 
or military talent to combine any resistance to its inroads. 
Had his warriors been of his own intrepid nature, the war 
which he raised would have been formidable in the extreme. 
His hie furnishes, on a narrow scale, a lesson to human great- 
ness. When the Spaniards first arrived on the coast of 
Hayti, their imaginations were inflamed with rumours of a 
magnificent prince in the interior, the lord of the Golden 
House, the sovereign of the mines of Cibao, who reigned in 
splendid state among the mountains ; but a short time had 
elapsed, and this fimcied potentate of the East, stripped of 
eyery illusion, was a naked and dejected prisoner on the deck 
of one of their caravels, with none but one of his own wild 
native heroines to sympathize in his misfortunes. All his 
importance vanished with his freedom ; scarce any mention 
is made of him during his captivity, and with innate qualities 
of a high and heroic nature, he perished with the obscurity 
of one of the vulgar, 

CHAPTER II. 

En V y and malice had been but too successful in undermi- 
ning the popularity of Columbus. It is impossible to keep 
up a state of excitement for any length of time, even by 
miracles. The world, at first, is prompt <and lavish in its 
admiration, but soon grows cool, distrusts its late enthusiaism, 
and fiincies it has been defrauded of what it bestowed with 
such prodigality. It is then that the caviller who had been 
silenced by the general applause, puts in his insidious si^- 
gestion, detracts from the merit of the declining favourite, 
and succeeds in rendering him an object of doubt and cen- 
sure, if not absolute aversion. In three short years, the 
public had become familiar with the stupendous wonder of a 
newly-discovered world, and was now open to every insinua- 
tion derogatory to the fame of the discoverer and the import- 
ance of his enterprises. 

The circumstances which attended the present arrival of 
Columbus were little calculated to diminish the growing pre- 
judices of the populace. When the motley crowd of marisers 
and rdventurers who had embarked with such sanguine ex- 
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pectations ka^ed from the vessels in the port of Cadiz, instead 
of a joyous crew, bonndiHg on shore, flushed witli success, 
and kden with the spoils of the golden Indies, a feeble train 
of wretched men crawled forth, emaciated by the diseases of the 
colony and the hardships of the voyage, who carried in their 
yellow countenances, says an old writer, a mockery of that 
gold which had been the object of their search, and who had 
nothing to relate of the New World but tales of sickness, 
poverty, and disappointment. 

Columbus endeavoured, as much as possible, to eounteraet 
these unfavourable appearances, and to revive the languishing 
enthusiaam of the public. He dwelt upon the importance of 
his recent discoveries along the coast of Cuba where, as he 
supposed, he had arrived nearly to the Aurea Chersonesus of 
the ancients, bordering on some of the richest provinces of 
Asia. Above all, he boasted of his discovery of the abundant 
mines on the south side of Hispaniola, which he persuaded 
himself were those of the ancient Ophir. The public listened 
to these accounts with sneering incredulity; or if for a mo- 
ment a Httle excitement was occasioned, it was quickly de- 
stroyed by gloomy pictures drawn by disappointed adventurers. 

In the harbour of Cadiz Columbus found three caravels, 
commanded by Pedro Alonzo Nino, on the point of sailing 
with supplies for the colony. Nearly a year had elapsed with- 
out any relief of the kind; four caravels which had sailed in 
the preceding January having been lost on the coast of the 
Peninsula.* Having read the royal letters and dispatches of 
which Niao was the bearar, and being informed of the wishes 
of the sovereigns, as well as of the state of the public mind, 
Colmnbus wrote by this opportunity, urging the Adelantado 
to endeavour, by every means, to bring the island into a 
peace^l and productive state, appeasing all discontents and 
ocfflunotions, and seizing and sending to Spain all caciques, or 
their subjects, who should be concerned in the deaths of any 
of the colonists. He recommended the most unremitting 
diligence in exploring and working the mines recently dis- 
covered on the river Hayna, and that a place should be 
ehosen in the neighbourhood, and a sea-port founded. Pedro 
Alonzo Nino set sail with the three caravels on the 17lii 
of June. 

Tidii^ of the arrival of Columbus having reached the 
* Mvt&oz, Hist. K. Mundo, Mh. n. 
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isoYcreigns, he received a gracious letter from them, dated at 
Almazen, 12th of July, 1496; congratulating him on his 
safe return, and inviting him to court when he should have 
recovered from the fatigues of his voyage. The kind terms 
in which this letter was couched were calculated to reassure 
the heart of Columbus, who, ever since the mission of the 
arrogant Aguado, had considered himself out of favour with 
the sovereigns, and fallen into disgrace. As a proof of the 
dejection of his spirits, we are told that when he made liis 
appearance this time in Spain, he was clad in a humble garb, 
resembling in form and colour the habit of a Franciscan 
monk, simply girded with a cord, and that he had suffered 
his beard to grow like the brethren of that order.* This was 
probably in fulfilment of some penitential vow made in a 
moment of danger or despondency, — a custom prevalent in 
those days, and frequently observed by Columbus. It be- 
tokened, however, much himaility and depression of spirit, 
and afforded a striking contrast to his appearance on his 
former triumphant return. He was doomed, in fact, to yield 
repeated examples of the reverses to which those are subject 
who have once launched from the safe shores of obscurity on 
the fluctuating waves of popular opinion. 

However indifferent Columbus might be to his own per- 
sonal appearance, he was anxious to keep alive the interest 
in his discoveries^ fearing continually that the indifference 
awakening towards him might impede their accomplishment. 
On his way to Burgos, therefore, where the sovereigns were 
expected, he made a studious display of the curiosities and 
treasures which he had brought from ihe New World. Among 
these were collars, bracelets, anklets, and coronets of gold, 
the spoils of various caciques, and which were considered as 
troplues won from barbaric princes of the rich coasts of Asia, 
or the islands of the Indian seas. It is a proof of the petty 
standard by which the sublime discovery of Columbus was 
already estimated, that he had to resort to this manageme** 
to dazzle the gross perceptions of the multitude by the mere 
glare of gold. 

He carried with him several Indians also, decorated after 

their savage fashion, and glittering with golden ornaments; 

among whom were the brother and nephew of Caonabo, the 

former about thirty years of age, the latter only ten. Tbev 

* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 131. Oviedo^ lib. il. cap. IS. 
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were brought merely to visit the king and queen, that they 
might be impressed with an idea of &e grandeur and power 
of the Spanish 'sovereigns, after which they were to be 
restored in safety to their country. Whenever they passed 
through any principal place, Columbus put a massive collar 
and chain of gold upon the brother of Caonabo, as being 
cacique of the golden country of Cibao. The curate of Los 
Palacios, who entertained the discoverer and his Indian cap-, 
tives for several days in his house, says that he had this 
chain of gold in his hands, and that it weighed six hundred 
castellanos.* The worthy curate likewise makes mention of 
vai*ious Indian masks and images of wood or cotton, wrought 
with fantastic faces of animals, all of which he supposed were 
representations of the devil, who he concludes must be the 
object of adoration of these islanders.f 

The reception of Columbus by the sovereigns was different 
from what he had anticipated; for he was treated with distin- 
guished favour, nor was any mention made either of the com- 
plaints of Margarite and Boyle, or the judicial inquiries con- 
ducted by Aguado. However these may have had a transient 
effect on the minds of the sovereigns, they were too conscious 
of the great deserts of Columbus, and the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of his situation, not to tolerate what they may have 
considered errors on his part. 

Encouraged by the favourable countenance he experienced, 
and by the interest with which the sovereigns listened to his 
account of his recent voyage along the coast of Cuba, and 
the discovery of the mines of Hayua, which he failed not to 
represent as the Ophir of the ancients, Columbus now pro- 
posed a further enterprise, by which he promised to make 
yet more extensive discoveries, and to annex Terra Firma to 
their dominions. For this purpose he asked eight ships ; two 
to be dispatched to the island of Hispaniola with supplies, 
the remaining six to be put under his command for a voyage 
of discovery. The sovereigns readily promised to comply 
with his request, and were probably sincere in their intentions 
to do so, but in the performance of their promise Columbus 
was doomed to meet with intolerable delay; partly in conse- 
quence of the operation of public events, partly in conse- 
quence of the intrigues of men of office, the two great in- 

* Equiyalent to the value of three thousand one hundred and ninety- 
five dollars of the present time, f Cura do los Palacios, cap. 131. 
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flnepees ^d. ai« o««tim«Hy diverting »nd deftstag <]» 
designs of princes. 

The resources of Spain were, at this moment, tasked to the 
utmost by the ambition of Ferdinand, wiio laviebed all his 
revenues in warlike expenses and in subsidies. While main- 
taining a contest of deep and artfol polifcy with France, wilh 
the ultimate aim of grasping the sceptre of Naples, be was 
laying the foundation of a wide and powerful connexion by 
the marriages of the royal children, who were now matming 
in years. At this time arose that fiimily aHLianoe, which 
affcerwards consolidated such an immense empire under his 
grandson and successor, Charles V. 

While a loi^e army was maintained in Italy, under Gouw 
salvo of Cordova, to assist the king of Naples in recovering 
his throne, of which he had been suddenly dispossessed by 
Charles VIII. of France, other armies were required on the 
frontiers of Spain, which were menaced with a French inva- 
sion. Squadi'ons also had to be employed for the safeguard 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts of the Peninsula, 
while a magnificent armada of upwards of a hundred ships, 
having on board twenty thousand persons, many of tiiem of 
the first nobility, was dispatched to convoy the Princess Juana 
to Flanders, to be married to Philip, Archduke of Austria, 
and to bring back his sister Margarita, the destined bride of 
Prince Juan. 

These widely-extended operations, both of war and amity, 
put all the land and naval forces into requisition. They 
drained the royal treasury, and engrossed the thoughts of the 
sovereigns, obliging them also to journey from place to place 
in their dominions. With such cares of an immediate and 
homefelt nature pressing upon their minds, the distant enter- 

C* es of Columbus were easily neglected or postponed. Hiey 
hitherto been sources of expense instead of profit; and 
there were artful counsellors ever ready to whisper in the 
royal ear, that they were likely to continue so. What, in the 
ambitious eyes of Ferdinand, was the acquisition of a niunber 
of wild, uncultivated, and distant islands, to that of the 
brilliant domain of Naples; or the intercourse with naked 
and barbaric princes, to that of an alliance with the most 
potent sovereigns of Christendom ? Columbus had the morti- 
fication, therefore, to see armies levied, and squadrons em- 
ployed in idle contests about a little point of territory in- 
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Europe, and a vast armada, of upwards of a hundred sail, 
destined to the ostentatious service of convoying a royal 
biide ; wiiile he vainly solicited a few caravels to prosecute 
his diseovery of a world. 

At length, in the autumn, six millions of maravedies were 
ordered to be advanced to Columbus for the equipment of his 
promised squadron.* Just as the sum was about to be deli- 
vered, a letter was received from Pedro Alonzo Nifto, who 
had arrived at Cadiz with his three caravels, on his return 
from the island of Hispaniola. Instead of proceeding to 
court in person, or forwarding the dispatches of the Adelan- 
tado, he had gone to visit his family at Huelva, taking the 
dispatches with him, and merely writing in a vaunting style, 
that he had a great amount of gold on board of his ships-f 

This was triumphant intelligence to Columbus, who imme- 
diately concluded that the new mines were in operation, and 
the treasures of Ophir about to be realized. The letter of 
Nino, however, was fated to have a most injurious effect on 
his concerns. 

The king at that moment was in immediate want of money, 
to repair the fortress of Salza, in Roussillon, which had been 
sacked by the French ; the six millions of maiavedies about 
to be advanced to Columbus, were forthwith appropriated to 
patch up the shattered castle, and an order was given for the 
amount to be paid out of the gold brought by Niiio. It was 
not until the end of December, when Nino arrived at court, 
and delivered the dispatches of the Adelantado, that his boast 
of gold was discovered to be a mere figure of speech, and tiiat 
his caravels were, in fact, fi*eighted with Indian prisoners, 
from the sale of whom the vaunted gold was to arise. 

It is difficult to describe the vexatious effects of this absurd 
hyperbole. The hopes of Columbus, of great and immediate 
profit from the mines, were suddenly cast down ; the zeal of 
his few advocates was cooled ; an air of empty exaggeration 
was given to his enterprises ; and his enemies pointed with 
scorn and ridicule to the wretched cargoes of the caravels, as 
the boasted treasures of the New World. The report brought 
by Nifio and his crew, represented the colony as in a disas- 
trous eondition, and the dispatches of the Adelantado pointed 
out Hie importance of immediate supplies ; but in proportion 

* Equivalent to 86,956 dollars of the present day, 
t Las Casas, Hist lud., lib. L cap. 123^ MS. 
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as the necessity of the case was urgent, the measure of relief 
•was tardy. All the imfayourable representations hitherto 
made seemed corroborated, and the inyidious cry of " great 
cost and little gain" was revived by those politicians of petty 
sagacity and microscopic eye, who, in aU great undertakings, 
can discern the immediate expense, without having scope of 
vision to embrace the future profit. 

CHAPTER III— [1497.] 

It was not until the following spring of 1497, that the con- 
cerns of Colimibus and of the New World began to receive 
serious attention from the sovereigns. The fleet had returned 
£:om Flanders with the Princess Margarita of Austria. Her 
nuptials with Prince Juan, the heir-apparent, had been cele- 
brated at Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, with extraordinary 
.splendour. All the grandees, the dignitaries and chivalry of 
'^pain, together with ambassadors from the principal potentates 
•of Christendom, were assembled on the occasion. Burgos 
was for some time a scene of chivalrous pageant and courtly 
revel, and the whole kingdom celebrated with great rejoicings 
this powerful alliance, which seemed to insure to the Spanish 
sovereigns a continuance of their extraordinary prosperity. 

In the midst of these festivities, Isabella, whose maternal 

heart had recently been engrossed by the marriages of her 

-children, now that she was relieved from these concerns of a 

"tender and domestic nature, entered into the aflairs of the 

New World with a spirit that showed she was determined to 

^lace them upon a substantial foundation, as well as clearly 

■to define the powers, and reward the services of Columbus. 

To her pr/otecting zeal all the provisions in favour of Columbus 

must be attributed ; for the king began to look coldly on him, 

and the royal counsellors who had most influence in the aflairs 

of the Indies, were his enemies. 

Various royal ordinances dated about this time manifest the 
generous and considerate disposition of the queen. The 
rights, pri\ileges, and dignities granted to Columbus at Santa 
Fe, were again confirmed ; a tract of land in Hispaniola, fifty 
leagues in length, and twenty-five in breadth, was offered to 
him with the title of duke or mai'quess. This, however, Co» 
lumbus had the forbearance to decline; he observed that it 
would only increase the enxj which was already so virulent 
against him, and would cause new misrepresentations ; as he 
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sboiild be accused of paying more attention to the settlemeii?> 
and improvement of his own possessions, than of any other 
part of the island.* 

As the expenses of the expedition had hitherto &r exceeded 
the returns, Columbus had incurred debt rather than reaped 
profit from the share he had been permitted to take in them ; 
he was relieved, therefore, from his obligation to bear an 
eighth part of the cost of the past enterprises, excepting the 
sum which he had advanced towards the first voyage ; at the 
same time, however, he was not to claim any share of what 
had hitherto been brought from the island. For three ensuing 
years he was to be allowed an eighth of the gross proceeds of 
every voyage, and an additional tenth after the costs had been 
deducted. After the expiration of the three years, the original 
terms of agreement were to be resamied. 

To gratify his honourable ambition also, and to perpetuate 
in his family the distinction gained by his illustrious deeds, he 
was allowed the right of establishing a mayorazgo, or perpe- 
tual entail of his estates, so that they might always descend 
with his titles of nobility. This he shortly after exercised in 
a solemn testament executed at Seville in the early part of 
1498, by which he devised his estates to his own male de- 
scendants, and on their failure to the male descendants of his 
brothers, and in default of male heirs to the females of his 
lineage. 

The heir was always to bear the arms of the admiral, to seal 
with them, to sign with his signature, and in signing, never 
to use any other title than simply " The Admiral," whatever 
other titles might be given him by the king, and used by him 
on other occasions. Such was the noble pride with which he 
valued this title of his real greatness. 

In this testament he made ample provision for his brother, 
tha Adelantado, his son Fernando, and his brother Don Diego, 
the last of whom, he intimates, had a desire to enter into 
ecclesiastical life. He ordered that a tenth part of the revenues 
arising from the mayorazgo should be devoted to pious and 
charitable purposes, and in relieving all poor persons of his 
lineage. He made provisions for the giving of marriage- 
portions to the poor females of his family. He ordered that 
a married person of his kindred who had been bom in his 
native city of Genoa, should be maintained there in compc' 
* la& Casas, Hist. lad., lib. i. cap. 128. 
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tence and respectability, by way of keeping a domicile for the 
family there ; and he commanded whoever should inherit the 
mayorazgo, always to do eveiy thing in his power for the 
honour, prosperity, and increase of the city of Genoa, provided 
it should not be contrary to the service of the church, and the 
interests of the Spanish crown. Among various other provi- 
sions in this will, he solemnly provides for his favourite scheme, 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre. He orders his son Diego, 
or whoever else may inherit his estate, to invest from time to 
time as much money as he can spare, in stock in the bank of 
St. George in Genoa, to form a permanent fund, with which 
he is to stand ready at any time to follow and serve the king 
in the conquest of Jerusalem. Or should the king not imder- 
take such enterprise, then, when the funds have accumulated 
to sufficient amount, to set on foot a crusade at his own charge 
and risk, in hopes that, seeing his determination^ the sove- 
reigns may be induced either to adopt the imdertaking, or to 
authorize him to pursue it in their name. 

Besides this special undertaking for the Catholic &ith, he 
chaises his heir, in case there should arise any schism in the 
church, or any violence menacing its prosperity, to liirow 
himself at the feet of the pope, and devote his person and 
property to defend the church from all insult and spoliation. 
Next to the service of God, he enjoins loyalty to the throne; 
commanding him at all times to serve the sovereigns and their 
heirs, faithfiilly and zealously, even to the loss of life and 
estate. To insure the constant remembrance of this testa- 
ment, he orders his heir that, before he confesses, he shall 
give it to his father confessor to read, who is to examine him 
upon his faithful fulfilment of its conditions.* 

As Columbus had felt aggrieved by the general license 
granted in April, 1495, to make discoveries in the New World, 
considering it as interfering with his prerogatives, a royal 
edict was issued on the 2nd of June, 1497, retracting whatever 
might be prejudicial to his interests, or to the previous grants 
made him by the crown. " It was never our intention," said 
the sovereigns in their edict, " in any way to affect tlie rights 
of the said Don Christopher Columbus, nor to allow the con- 
ventions, privileges, and favours which we have granted him 
to be encroached upon of ^iolated ; but on. the contrary, in 
consequence of the services which he has rendered us, we 
* This testament is inserted at large in the Appendix. 
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intend to confer still further fevonrs on Kira." Such, there is 
every reason to believe, was the sincere intention of the mag- 
nanimous Isabella ; but the stream of her royal bounty was 
poisoned or diverted by the base channels through which it 
flowed. 

The favour shown to Columbus was extended likewise to 
his £unily. The titles and prerogatives of Adelantado with 
which he had invested his brother Don Bartholomew, had at 
first awakened the displeasure of the king, who jealoosly re- 
served all high dignities of the kind to be granted exclusively 
by the crown. By a royal letter, the office was now conferred 
upon Don Bartholomew, as if through spontaneous favour of 
the sovereigns, no allusion being made to his having previously 
enjoyed it. 

While all these measures were taken fcr the immediate 
gratification of Columbus, others were adopted for the interests 
of the colony. Permission was granted him to take out three 
hundred and thirty persons in royal pay, of whom forty were 
to be escuderos or servants, one hundred foot-soldiers, thirty 
sailors, tl;iirty ship-boys, twenty miners, fifty husbandm^i, ten 
gardeners, twenty mechanics of various kinds, and thirty 
females. He was subsequently permitted to increase the 
number, if he thought proper, to five hundred ; but the addi- 
tional individuals were to be paid out of the produce and mer- 
chandize of the colony. He was likewise authorized io grant 
lands to all such as were disposed to cultivate vineyards, 
orchards, sugar plantations, or to form any other rural esta« 
Uishments, on condition liiat they should reside as house* 
holders on the island for four years after such grant; and 
that all the brazil-wood and precious metals, found on their 
lands, should be reserved to ^e crown. 

Nor were the interests of the unhappy natives forgotten 
l^ the compassionate heart of Isabella. Notwithstanding the 
sophisms by which their subjection and sen^itude were made 
nuktters of civil and divine right, and sanctioned by the 
political prelates of the day, Isabella always consented with 
the greatest reluctance to the slavery even of those who were 
taken in open warfare; while her utmost solicitude was 
exerted to protect the unoffending part of this helpless and 
devoted race. She ordered that the greatest care should be 
taken of their religious instruction, and the greatest leniency 
shown in collecting the tributes imposed upon them, with all 
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possible indulgence to defalcators. In £sict, the injunctions 
given with respect to the treatment both of Indians and 
Spaniards, are ihe only indications, in the royal edicts, of any 
impression having been made by the complaints against 
Columbus of severity in his government. It was generally 
recommended by the sovereigns, that, whenever the public 
safety did not require stem measures, there should be mani- 
fested a disposition to lenity and easy rule. 

"When every intention was thus shown on the part of the 
crown to dispatch the expedition to the colony, imexpected 
difficulties arose on the part of the pubhc. The charm was 
dispelled which in the preceding voyage had made every 
adventurer crowd into the service of Colxmibus. An odium 
had been industriously thrown upon his enterprises ; andihis 
new-found world, instead of a region of wealth and delight, 
was considered a land of poverty and disaster. There was a 
difficulty in procuring either ships or men for the voyage. 
To remedy the first of these deficiencies, one of those arbitrary 
orders was issued, so opposite to our present ideas of commer- 
cial policy, empowering the officers of the crown to press into 
the service whatever ships they might judge suitable for the 
purposed expedition, together with their masters and pilots: 
and to fix such price for their remimeration, as the officers 
should deem just and reasonable. To supply the want of 
voluntary recruits, a measure was adopted, at the suggestion 
of Columbus,* which shows the desperate alternatives to 
which he was reduced by the great reaction of public senti- 
ment. This was to commute the sentences of criminals con- 
denmed to banishment, to the galleys, or to the mines, into 
transportation to new settlements, where they were to labour 
in the public service without pay. Those whose sentence was 
banishment for life, to be transported for ten years; those 
banished for a specific term, to be transported for half that 
time. A general pardon was published for all malefactors at 
large, who within a certain time should surrender themselves 
to the admiral, and embark for the colonies ; those who had 
cominitted ofiences meriting death, to serve for two years, 
those whose misdeeds were of a lighter nature, to serve for one 
year.f Those only were excepted from this indulgence who 
had committed heresy, treason, coining, murder, and certain 
other specific crimes. This pernicious measure, calculated to 
♦ Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 112, MS. f Mufloz, lib. vi. § 19. 
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poison the population of an infant community at its very 
source, was a fruitM cause of trouble to Columbus, and of 
misery and detriment to the colony. It has been frequently 
adopted by various nations, whose superior experience should 
have tai^ht them better, and has proved the bane of many a 
rising settlement. It is assuredly as unnatural for a metro- 
polis to cast forth its crimes and vices upon its colonies, as it 
would be for a parent wilfully to ingraft disease upon his 
children. In both instances the obligation of nature is 
vitiated; nor should it be matter of surprise, if the seeds of 
evil thus so'WTi should bring forth bitter retribution. 

Notwithstanding all these violent expedients, there was 
still a ruinous delay in fitting out the expedition. This is 
partly accounted for by changes which took place in the 
persons appointed to superintend the affairs of the Indies. 
These concerns had for a time been consigned to Antonio de 
Torres, in whose name, conjointly with that of Columbus, 
many of the official documents had been made out. In 
consequence of high and unreasonable demands on the part of 
Torres, he was removed from office, and Juan Rodriguez de 
Fonseca, Bishop of Badajos, reinstated. The papers had, 
therefore, to be made out anew, and fresh contracts formed. 
While these concerns were tardily attended to, the queen was 
suddenly overwhelmed with affliction by the death of her only 
son Prince Juan, whose nuptials had been celebrated with 
such splendour in the spring. It was the first of a series of 
domestic calamities which assailed her affectionate heai*t, and 
overwhelmed her with affliction for the remainder of her 
days. In the midst of her distress, however, she still thought 
of Columbus. In consequence of his urgent representations 
of the misery to which the colony must be reduced, two ships 
were dispatched in the beginning of 1498, under the command 
of Pedro Fernandez Coronel, freighted with supplies. The 
necessaiy funds were advanced by the queen herself, out of 
the moneys intended to form the endowment of her daughter 
Isabella, then betrothed to Emanuel, King of Portugal. An 
instance of her kind feeling toward Columbus was also evinced 
in the time of her affliction : his two sons, Diego and Fer- 
nando, had been pages to the deceased prince ; the queen now 
took them, in the same capacity, into her own service. 

With all this zealous disposition on the part of the queen, 
Columbus still met with the most injurious and discouraging 
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delays in preparing the six remaining vessels for his voyage. 
His cold-blooded enemy Fonseca, having the superintendence 
of Indian affairs, was enabled to impede and retard all his 
plans. The various petty officei-s and i^mts employed in the 
^ncems of the armament, were many of them minions of the 
bishop, and knew that they were gratifying him in annoying 
Columbus. They looked upon the latter as a man declining 
in popularity, who might be offended with impunity; they 
scrupled not, therefore, to throw all kinds of difficulties in his 
path, and to treat him occasionally with that arrogance which 
petty and ignoble men in place are prone to exercise. 

It seems almost incredible at the present day that such 
important and glorious enterprises should have been subject 
to such despicable molestations. Columbus bore them all 
with silent indignation. He was a stranger in the land he 
was benefitting; he felt that the popular tide was setlang 
against him, and that it was necessary to tolerate many 
present grievances for the sake of efiecting his great purposes. 
So wearied and disheartened, however, did he become by the 
impediments artfully thrown in his way, and so disgusted by 
the prejudices of the ficlde public, that he at one time thought 
of abandoning his discoveries altogether. He was chi^y 
induced to persevere by his grateful attachment to the queen, 
and his desire to achieve something that might cheer and 
animate her under her afflictions.* 

At length, after all kinds of irritating delays, the six 
vessels were fitted for sea, though it was impossible to conquer 
the popular repugnance to the service, sufficiently to enlist the 
iallotted number of men. In addition to the persons in employ 
already enumerated, a physician, surgeon, and apothecary 
were sent out for the relief of the colony, and several priests 
to replace Friar Boyle and certain of his discontented bre- 
thren ; while a number of musicians were embarked by the 
admiral, to cheer and enliven the colonists. 

The insolence which Columbus had suffered from the 
minions of Fonseca, throughout this long protracted time of 
preparation, hai*assed him to the last moment of his sojourn in 
Spain, and followed him to the very water's edge. Among 
the worthless hirelings who had annoyed him, the most nmsy 
and presuming was one Xim^sio Breviesca, treasurer or ac- 
countant of Fonseca. He was not an old Christian, observes 
* Letter of Columbixs to the nuree of Prince Juan. 
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the venerable Las Casas ; by whicb. it is to be understood that 
he was either a Jew or a Moor converted to the Catholic 
faith. He had an impudent front and an unbridled tongue, 
•and, echoing the sentiments of his patron, the bishop, had 
been loud in his abuse of the admiral and his enterprises. 
The very day when the squadron was on the point of weighing 
anchor, Ck>lumbus was assailed by the insolence of this 
Ximeno« eitiier on the shore when about to embark, or on 
board of his ship where he had just entered. In the hurry of 
the moment, he forgot his usual self-command ; his indigna- 
tion, hitherto repressed, suddenly burst forth; he struck the 
despicaUe minion to the ground, and kicked him repeatedly, 
venting in this imguarded paroxysm the accumulated griefs 
and vexations which had long rankled in his mind.* 

Nothing could demonstrate more stronglv what Columbus 
had previously suffered from, the machinations of unworthy 
men, than this transport of passion, so unusual in his well- 
governed temper. He deeply regretted it, and in a letter 
written some time afterwards to the sovereigns, he endea- 
voured to obviate the injury it might do him in their opinion, 
through the exaggeration and false colouring of his enemies. 
His apprehensions were not ill-founded, for Las Casas attri- 
butes the humiliating measures shortly after adopted by the 
sovereigns toward Ck)lumbus to the imfavourable impression 
produced by this affair. It had happened near at home, as it 
were under the very eye of the sovereigns; it spoke, therefore, 
miore quickly to their feelings than more important allegations 
from a distance. The personal castigation of a public officer 
was represented as a flagrant instance of the vindictive temper 
of Columbus, and a corroboration of the charges of cruelty and 
oppression sent from the colony. As Ximeno was a creature 
of the invidious Fonseca, the affair was represented to the 
sovereigns in the most odious point of view. Thus the gene- 
rous intentions of princes, and the exalted services of their 
subjects, are apt to be defeated by the intervention of cold 
and crafty men in place. By his implacable hostility to 
Columbus, and the secret obstructions which he threw in the 
way of the most illustrious of human enterprises, Fonseca has 
insured perpetuity to his name, coupled with the contempt ci 
every generous mind. 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. 1. cap. 126, MS. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I.— [1498 J, 

On the 30th of May, 1498, Columbus set sail from the port 
of San Lucar de Barrameda, with his squadron of six yesselst 
on his third voyage of discovery. The route he proposed to 
take was different from that pursued in his former voyages. 
He intended to depart from the Cape de Verde Islands, sailing 
to the south-west until he should come under the equinocti^ 
line, then to steer directly westward with the favour of the 
trade winds, until he should arrive at land, or find himself in 
the longitude of Hispaniola. Various considerations induced 
him to adopt this course. In his preceding voyage, when he 
coasted the southern side of Cuba, under the belief that it 
was the continent of Asia, he had observed that it swept off 
toward the south. From this circumstance, and from infor- 
mation gathered among the natives of the Caribbee Islands, 
he was induced to believe that a great tract of the main land 
lay to the south of the countries he had already discovered. 
King John II. of Portugal appears to have entertained a 
similar idea; as Ileri'era records an opinion expressed by 
that monarch, that there was a continent in the southern 
ocean.* If this were the case, it was supposed by Columbus, 
that, in proportion as he approached the equator, and ex- 
tended his discoveries to climates more and more under the 
torrid influence of the sun, he should find the productions of 
nature sublimated by its rays to more perfect and precious 
qualities. He was strengthened in this belief by a letter 
written to him at the command of the queen, by one Jayme 
Ferrer, an eminent and learned lapidary, who, in the course 
of his trading for precious stones and metals, had been in the 
Levant and in various parts of the East; had conversed with 
the merchants of the remote parts of A^ia and Africa, and 
the natives of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia, and was considered 
deeply versed in geography generally, but especially in the 
natural histories of those countries whence the valuable mer- 
chandise in which he dealt was procured. In this letter 
Ferrer assured Columbus, that, according to his experience, 
the rarest objects of commerce, such as gold, precious stones, 
drugs and spices, were chiefly to be found in the regions 
about the equinoctial line, where the inhabitants were black, 

* Herrera^ Hist. lud.^ decad. i. lib. ill cap. 9. 
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or darkly coloured; and that until the admiral should arrive 
among people of such complexions, he did not think he would 
find those articles in great abundance.* 

Columbus expected to find such people more to the south. 
He recollected that the natives of Hispaniola had spoken of 
black men who had once come to their island firom the south 
and south-east, the heads of whose javelins were of a sort of 
metal which they called guanin. They had given the admiral 
specimens of this metal, which, on being assayed in Spain, 
proved to be a mixture of eighteen parts gold, six silver, and 
eight copper, a proof of valuable mines in the coimtry whence 
they came. Charlevoix conjectures that these black people 
may have come from the Canaries, or the western coast of 
AMca, and been driven by tempest to the shores of Hispa- 
niola.f It is probable, however, that Columbus had been 
misinformed as to their colour, or had misunderstood his 
informants. It is difficult to believe that the natives of 
Africa, or the Canaries, could have performed a voyage of 
such magnitude, in the firail and scantily provided barks they 
were accustomed to use. 

It was to ascertain the truth of all these suppositions, and, 
if correct, to arrive at the favoured and opulent countries 
about the equator, inhabited by people of similar complexions 
with those of tkc Africans under the line, that Columbus 
in his present voyage to the New World, took a course 
much farther to the south than that which he had hitherto 
pursued. 

Having heard that a French squadron was cruizing off 
Cape St. Vincent, he stood to the south-west after leaving 
St. Lucar, touching at the islands of Porto Santo and Madeira, 
where he remained a few days, taking in wood and water and 
other supplies, and then continued his course to the Canary 
Islands. On the 19th of June, he arrived at Gomara, where 
there lay at anchor a French cruizer with two Spanish prizes. 
On seeing the squadron of Columbus standing into the har- 
bour, the captain of the privateer put to sea in all haste, 
followed by his prizes; one of which, in the hurry of the 
moment, lefr part of her crew on shoie, making sail with only 
four of her armament, and six Spanish prisoners. The ad- 
miral at first mistook them for merchant ships alarmed by 

* Navarrete, Colec., torn. ii. doc. 68. 

t Chftrievoix, Hist. St. Domingo, lib. ill p. 162. 
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his waxlike abearance ; when infonned of the trath, however, 
he Bent three of his veaaels in pursuit, but they were too 
distant to be overtaken. The six Spaniards, however, on 
board of one of the prizes, seeing assistance at hand, rose on 
their captors, and the admiral's vessel coming np, the priae 
was retaken, and brought back in triumph to the poort. The 
admiral relinquished the ship to the captain, and gave np 
the prisoners to the governor of the island, to be exchanged 
for six Spaniards carried off by the cruiso:.* 

Leaving Gomara on the 2l6t of June, Cynmbus divided 
his squadron off the island of Ferro: three of his ships he 
dkpatched direct for HisjMmiola, to carry suppHes to the 
colony. One of these ships was commanded by Alonzo 
Sanchez de Caravajal, native of Baeza, a man of much worth 
and integrity; the second by Pedro de Arana of Cordova, 
brother of Dona Beatrix H^iriqmez, the mother of tiie 
admiral's second son Femsudo. He was cousin also of Hae 
unfortunate officer who commasded the fortress of La Navidad 
at the time of the massacre. The third was commanded by 
Juan Antonio Columbas (or Colombo^ a Genoese, related to 
the admiral, and a man of much judgment and capacity. 
These captains were alternately to have the command, and 
bear the signal light a week at a time. The admiral care- 
fully pointed out Qieir course. When they came in oght cf 
Hispaniola, they were to steer for the south side, for the new 
port and town, which he supposed to be by this time esta- 
blished in the mouth of the Ozema, according to royal orders 
sent out by Coronel. With the tlu*ee remainii^ vessels, the 
admiral prosecuted his voyage towards the Cape de Verde 
Islands. The ship in which he sailed was decked, the other 
two were merchant caravels. f As he advanced within t^e 
tropics, the change of climate, and the close and sultry weather 
brought on a severe attack of the gout, followed by a violent 
fever. Notwithstanding his painfiil illness, he enjoyed the 
fuXL possession of his faculties, and coittinaed to keep his 
reckoning, and make his observations, with his lusual vigi- 
lance and minuteness. 

On the 27th of Jime, he arrived amoi^ the* Cape de Yerde 
Islands, whieh, instead of the fpeshness and venlure idiieii 
their name would betoken, presented an aspect of the nest 
cheerless sterility. He remained among these idands but a 

* Hist del Almira&te, cap. ^. + P. Martyr, deoad. i. lib. vi. 
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v«ry few days, being disappointed in his expectation of 
obtaining goats' flesh for ships' provisions, and cattle for 
stock for the island of Hispaniola. To procure tiiem would 
require some delay; in the meantime the health of himself 
and of his people suffered under the influence of the weatlier. 
The atmosphere was loaded with clouds and vapours; neither 
sun nor star was io be seen; a sultry, depressing temperattffe 
prevailed; and the livid looks of the inhabitants bore witness 
to the insalubrity of the climate.* 

Leaving the island of Buena Vista on the ^th of July, 
Colimibus stood to the south-west, intending to continue on 
until he fomid himself under the equinoctial line. The cur- 
rents, however, which ran to the north and north-west among 
these islands impeded his progress, and kept him for two days 
in sight of the Island del Fuego. The volteanic summit of 
this island, which, seen at a distance, resembled a church 
with a lofty steeple, and which was said at times to emit 
smoke and flames, was the last point discerned of the Old 
World. 

Continuing to the south-west, about one hundred and 
twenty leagues, he found himself, on the 13th of July, accord- 
ing to his observations, in the 'flfth degree of north latitude. 
He had entered that region which extends for eight or ten 
degrees on each side of the line, and is known among seamen 
by the name of the calm latitudes. The tradc'^winds from the 
sotith-east and north-east, meeting in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, neutralize each other, and a steady calmness of 
the elements is produced. The whole sea is like a mirror, 
and vess^ remain almost motionless, with flapping sails; the 
crews panting under the heat of a vertical sun, unmitigated 
by any refreshing breeze. Weeks are sometimes employed 
in crossing this torpid tract of the ocean. 

The weather for some time past had been cloudy and 
opptxessive; but on the 18th there was a bright and burning 
sun. The wind suddenly fell, and a dead, sultry calm com- 
nienced, which lasted for eight days. The air was like a 
Aimace ; the tar melted, the seams of the ship yawned; the 
salt meat became putrid ; the wheat was pardied as if with 
Are ; the hoops shrank from the wine and water casks, some of 
which leaked, and others burst; while the heat in the holds 
of the vessels was so suflbcating, that no one could remain 

* Hist, del Almirante^ cap. 65. 
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below a sufficient time to prevent the damage that was taking 
place. The mariners lost all strength and spirits, and sank 
under the oppressive heat. It seemed as if the old fable of 
the torrid zone was about to be realized; and that they were 
approaching a fiery r^on, where it would be impossible to 
exist. It is true the heavens were, for a great part of the 
time, overcast, and there were drizzling showers; but the 
atmosphere was close and stifling, and tikere was that com- 
bination of heat and moisture which relaxes all the energies 
of the human &ame. 

During this time, the admiral suflered extremely from the 
gout, but, as usual, the activity of his mind, heightened by 
his anxiety, allowed him no indulgence nor repose. He was 
in an imknown part of the ocean, where everything depended 
upon his vigilance and sagacity; and was continually watch- 
ing the phenomena of the elements, and looking out for signs 
of land. Finding the heat so intolerable, he altered his 
course, and steered to the south-west, hoping to find a milder 
temperature farther on, even under the same parallel. He 
had observed, in his previous voyages, that after sailing 
westward a hundred leagues from the Azores, a wonderful 
change took place in the sea and sky, both becoming serene 
and bland, and the air temperate and refreshing. He ima- 
gined that a peculiar mildness and suavity prevailed over a 
great tract of ocean, extending from north to south, into 
which the navigator, sailing from east to west, would sud- 
denly enter, as if crossing a line. The event seemed to justify 
his theory, for after making their way slowly for some time 
to the westward, through an ordeal of heats and calms, with 
a murky, stifling atmosphere, the ships all at once emei^ed 
into a genial region, a pleasant cooling breeze played over the 
surface of the sea, and gently filled &eir sails, the close and 
drizzling clouds broke away, the sky became serene and dear, 
and the sun shone forth with all its splendour, but no longer 
with a burning heat. 

Columbus had intended, on reaching this temperate tract, 
to have stood once more to the south and then westward ; but 
the late parching weather had opened the seams of his ships, 
and caused them to leak excessively, so that it was necessary 
to seek a harbour as soon as possible, where they might be 
refitted. Much of the provisions also was spoiled, and the 
water nearly exhausted. He kept on therefore directly to 
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the west, trusting, &om the flights of birds and other favour- 
able indications, he should soon arriTe at land. Day after 
day passed without his expectations being realized. The dis- 
tresses of his men became continually more urgent ; where- 
fore, supposing himself in the longitude of the Caribbee 
Islands, he bore away towards the northward in search of 
them.* 

On the 31st of July, there was not above one cask of water 
remaining in each ship, when, about mid-day, a mariner at 
the mast-head beheld the summits of three mountains rising 
above the horizon, and gave the joyful cry of land. As the 
ships drew nearer, it was seen that these mountains were 
united at the base. Columbus had determined to give the 
first land he should behold the name of the Trinity. The 
appearance of these three mountains united into one, struck 
him as a singular coincidence ; and, with a solemn feeling of 
devotion, he gave the island the name of La Trinidad, which 
it bears at the present day.f 

CHAPTER II.— [1498.] 

Shaping his course for the island, Columbus approached 
its eastern extremity, to which he gave the name of Funta de 
la Galera, from a rock in the sea, which resembled a galley 
under sail. He was obliged to coast for five leagues along 
the southern shore, before he could find safe anchorage. On 
the following day (August 1,) he continued coasting westward, 
in search of water and a convenient harbour where the vessels 
might be careened. He was surprised at the verdure and 
fertility of the country, having expected to find it more 
parched and sterile as he approached the equator ; whereas 
he beheld groves of palm-trees, and luxuriant forests, sweep- 
ing down to the sea-side, with fountains and running streams. 
The shores were low and iminhabited, but the country rose in 
the interior, was cultivated in many places, and enlivened by 
hamlets and scattered habitations. In a word, the softness 
and purity of the climate, and the verdure, fireshness, and 
sweetness of the country, appeared to him to equal the de- 
lights of early spring in the beautiM province of Valencia. J 

Anchoring at a point to which he gave the name of Punta 
de la Playa, he sent the boats on shore for water. They 

♦ Hist, del Almirante, cap. 67. f Ibid., ubi sup. J Letter of 
Columbus to the Sovereigns from Hispaniola, Nayarrete, Colec. torn. i. 
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found an abundant and limpid brook, at which, they filled 
their casks, but there was no safe harbour for the vessels, nor 
could they meet with any of the islanders, though they found 
prints of footsteps, and various fishing implements,, left be- 
hind in the hurry of flight. There were tracts also of animals, 
which they supposed to be goats, but which must have been 
deer, with which, as it was afterwards ascertained, the isiaad 
abounded. 

While coasting the island, Coliunbus beheld land to the 
south, stretching to the distance of more than twenty 
leagues. It was that low tract of coast intersected by the 
numerous branches of the Oronoco, but the admiral, suppos- 
ing it to be an island, gave it the name of La Isla Santa ; 
little imagining that he now, for the first time, beheld that 
continent,, that Terra Firma, which had been the object of 
his earnest search. 

Q^ the 2nd of August he continued on to the south-west 
point of Trinidad, which he called Joint Arenal. It stretdied 
towards a corresponding, point of Terra Firma, making a nar- 
row pass, with a high rock in the centre, to which he gave the 
name of El Gallo. Near this pas6 the ships cast anchor. 
As they were approaching this place, a large canoe, with 
fiye-and-twenty Indians, put off firom the shore, but paused 
on coming within bow-shot,, and hailed the ships in a. lan- 
guage which no one on board understood. Columbus tried 
to allure the savages on board, by friendly signsy by the dis- 
play of looking-glasses, baains of polished metal, azid various 
glittering trinkets, but all in vain. They remained gating in 
mute wonder for above two hours, with their paddles in their 
hands, ready to take flight on the least attempt to approach 
them. They were all young men, well formed, and naked, 
excepting bands and flllets of cotton about their heads, and 
coloured cloths of the same about their loins. They were 
armed with bows and arrows, the lattear feathered and tipped 
with bone,, and they had bucklers, an article of armour seen 
for the first tinae among the inhabitants of the New World. 

Finding all other means to attract them ineffeetual, Ck>him- 
bus now tried the power of muaac. He knew the fondness of 
the Indians for dances executed to the sound of their rude 
drums,, and the chant of their traditional ballads. He ordered 
something similar to be executed on the deck of his ship* 
where, whUe one man. sang to the beat of the tahor, and the 
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souikI of other musical instruments, tlie ship-boys danced, 
after the popular Spanish fashion. No sooner, howcTer, did 
this symphony strike up, than the Indians, mistaking it for a 
signal of hostilities, put their bucklers on their arms, seized 
their bows, and let fly a shower of arrows. This rude saluta- 
tion was immediately answered by the discharge of a couple 
of cross-bows, which put the auditors to flight, and concluded 
this singular entertainment. 

Though thus shy of the admiral's ressel, they approached 
one of the caravels without hesitation, and, running under the 
stem, had a parley with the pilot, who gave a cisip and mantle 
to the one who appeared to be the chieftain. He received 
the presemts with great delight, inviting the pilot by signs to 
come to land, where he should be well entertained, and re- 
ceive great presents in return. Oh his appearing to consent, 
they went to shore to wait for him. The pilot put off in the 
boat of the caravel to ask permission of the admiral ; but the 
Indians, seeing him go on board of the hostile ship, suspected 
some treacliery, and springing into their canoe, darted away, 
nor was any thing more seen of them.* 

The complexion and other physical characteristics of these 
savages caused much surprise smd speculation in the mind of 
Columbus. Supposing himself in the seventh degree of lati- 
tude, though actually in the tenth, he expected to find the 
inhabitants similar to the natives of Africa under the same 
parallel, who were black and ill-shaped, with crisped hair, or 
rather vrool ; whereas these were well formed, had long hair, 
and were even fairer than those more distant from the equator. 
The climate, also, instead of being hotter as he approached 
the equinoctial, appeared more temperate. He was now in 
the dog-days, yet the nights and mornings were so cool that 
it vras necessary to use covering as in winter. This is the 
case in many parts of the torrid zone, especially in calm 
weather, when there is no wind, for nature, by heavy dews 
in the long nights of those latitudes, cools and refreshes the 
earth after the gi-eat heats of the day. Columbus was at first 
greatly perplexed by these contradictions to the course of 
nature as observed in the Old World; they were in opposi- 
tion, also, to the expectations he had founded on the theory of 

* Hist, del Almirsnte, cap. 88. P. Martyr, decad. 1. lib. vi Las Casas, 
Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 188. MS. Letter of Oolumbus to the CMili&n 
Sovereigns, Navarrete, Colec, torn. L 
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Ferrer the lapidary, but they gradually contributed to the 
formation of a theory which was springing up in his active 
imagination, and which will be presently shown. 

iUter anchoring at Point Arenal, the crews were permitted 
to land and refresh themselves. Hiere were no runs of water, 
but by sinking pits in the sand they soon obtained sufficient 
to fill the casks. The anchorage at this place, however, was 
extremely insecure. A rapid current set from the eastward 
through the strait formed by the main-land and the island of 
Trinidad, flowing, as Columbus observed, night and day, with 
as much fury as the Guadalquiver when swollen by floods. 
In the pass between Point Arenal and its correspondent point, 
the confined current boiled and raged to such a degree, that 
he thought it was crossed by a reef of rocks and shoals, pre- 
venting all entrance, with others extending beyond, over which 
the waters roared like breakers on a rocky shore. To this 
pass, from its angry and dangerous appearance, he gave the 
name of Boca del Sierpe (the Mouth of the Serpent). He 
thus found himself placed between two difficulties. The con- 
tinual current from the east seemed to prevent all return, 
while the rocks which appeared to beset the pass threatened 
destruction if he should proceed. Being on board his ship, 
late at night, kept awake by painful illness and an anxious 
and watchful spirit, he heard a terrible roaring from the 
south, and beheld the sea heaped up, as it were, into a great 
ridg:c or hill, the height of the ship, covered with foam, and 
rolling towards him with a tremendous uproar. As this fu- 
rious surge approached, rendered more terrible in appearance 
by the obscurity of night, he trembled for the safety of bis 
vessels. His own ship was suddenly lifted up to such a height 
that be di'eaded lest it should be overturned or cast upon the 
rocks, while another of the ships was torn violently from her 
anchorage. The crews were for a time in great consterna- 
tion, fearing they should be swallowed up ; but the moun- 
tainous surge passed on, and gradually subsided, after a 
violent contest with the counter-current of the strait.* This 
sudden rush of water, it is supposed, was caused by the swell- 
ing of one of the rivers which flow into the Gulf of Paria, 
and which were as yet unknown to Columbus. 

* Letter of ColumbuB to the Castilian Sovereigns, Navarrete, Colec., 
torn. i. Herrcra, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 10. Hist, del Alni- 
rante, cap. 69. 
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Anxious to extricate himself from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, he sent the boats on the following morning to sound 
the depth of water at the Boca del Sierpe, and to ascertain 
whether it was possible for ships to pass through to the north- 
ward. To his great joy, they returned with a report that 
there were several £i,thoms of water, and currents and eddies 
setting both ways, either to enter or return. A favourable 
breeze prevailing, he immediately made sail, and passing 
through the formidable strait in safety, found himself in a 
tranquil expanse beyond. 

He was now on the inner side of Trinidad. To his left 
spread the broad gulf since known by the name of Paria» 
which he supposed to be the open sea, but was surprised, on 
tasting it, to find the water fresh. He continued northward, 
towards a moimtain at the north-west point of the island, 
about fourteen leagues from Point Arenal. Here he beheld 
two lofty capes opposite each other, one on the island of 
Trinidad, the other to the west, on the long promontory of 
Paxia, which stretches from the mainland and forms the 
northern side of the gulf, but which Columbus mistook for an 
island, and named Isla de Gracia. 

Between these capes there was another pass, which ap- 
peared even more dangerous than the Boca del Sierpe, being 
beset with rocks, among which the current forced its way 
with roaring turbulence. To this pass Columbus gave the 
name of Boca del Dragon. Not choosing to encounter its 
apparent dangers, he turned northward, on Sunday, the 5th 
of August, and steered along the inner side of the supposed 
island of Gracia, intending to keep on imtil he came to the 
end of it, and then to strike northward into the free and open 
ocean, and shape his course for Hispaniola. 

It was a fair and beautiful coast, indented with fine har- 
bours lying close ot each other ; the country cultivated in 
many places, in others covered with fruit trees and stately 
forests, and watered by frequent streams. What greatly 
astonished Columbus, was still to find the water fresh, and 
that it grew more and more so the farther he proceeded ; it 
being that season of the year when the various rivers which 
empty themselves into this gulf are swollen by rains, and pour 
forth such quantities of fresh water as to conquer the saltness 
of the ocean. He was also surprised at the placidity of the 
sea, which appeared as tranquil and safe as one vast harbour, 
so that there was no need of seeking a port to anchor in. 
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An yet he had not been able to hold any t^ommuBication 
with the people of this part of the New World. The shores 
which he had visited, though occasionally cultivated, were 
silent and deserted, and, excepting the fagitive party in the 
canoe at Point Arenal, he Imd seen nothing of the natives. 
After saiHng several leagues along the coast, he anchored on 
Monday, the 6th of August, at a plaee where there appeared 
signs of cultivation, and sent the boats on shore. They found 
recent traces of people, but not an individual was to be seen. 
The coast was hilly, covered with beautiful and fruitful 
groves, and abounding with monkeys. Continuing fVn^er 
westward, to where the country was more level, Colimibus 
andiCM*ed in a river. 

Immediately a canoe, with three or four Indians, came off 
to the caravel nearest to the shore, the captain of which, pre- 
tending a desire to accompany them to land, sprang into their 
canoe, overturned it, and, with the assistance of his seamen, 
secured the Indians as they were swinuning. When brought 
to the admiral, he gave them beads, hawks'-bells, and sugar, 
and sent them highly gratified on shore, where many of their 
countrymen were assembled. This kind treatment had the 
usual effect. Such of the natives as had canoes, came off to 
the ships with the fullest confidence. They were tall of 
stature, finely formed, and free and graceful in their move- 
ments. Their hair was long and straight : some wore it cut 
short, but none of them braided it, as was the custom among 
the natives of Hispaniola. They were armed with bows, 
arrows, and targets ; the men wore cotton cloths about their 
heads and loins, beautifally wrought with various colours, so 
as at a distance to look like silk ; but the women were en- 
tirely naked. They brought bread, maize, and other eat- 
ables, with difibrent kinds of beverage, some -v^hite, made 
from maize, am} resembling beer, and o^ers green, of a 
vinous flavour, and expressed from various fruits. They ap- 
peared to judge of everything by the sense of smell, as others 
examine objects by the sight or touch. When they approached 
a boat, they smelt to it, and then to tiie people. In like man- 
ner every thing that was given them was tried. They set but 
little value upon beads, but wereextraragantlT delighted with 
hawks' -bells. Brass was also held in high estimation ; they 
appeared to find something extremely grateful in the smell of 
it, and called it Turey, signifying that it was from the skies.* 
♦ Herrera, Hist, Ind., decad. i. lib. iii, cap. 11. 
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From these Indians Columbiis understood that the name of 
their country was Paria, and that farther to the west he 
would find it more populous. Taking several of them to 
serve as guides and mediators, he proceeded eight leagues 
westward to a point which he called Aguja, or the Needle. 
Here he arrived at three o'clock in the morning* When the 
day dawned he was delighted with the beauty of the country. 
It was cultivated in many places, highly populous, and 
adorned with magnificent vegetation; habitations were in- 
terspersed among groves laden with fruits and flowers ; grape- 
vines entwined themselves among the trees, and birds of 
brilliant plmnage fluttered from branch to branch. The air 
was temperate and bland, and sweetened by the fragrance of 
flowers and blossoms; and numerous fountains and limpid 
streams kept up a universal verdure and freshness. Columbus 
was so much charmed with the beauty and amenity of this 
part of the coast, that ho gave it the name of The Gardens. 

The natives came off in great numbers, in canoes, of supe< 
rior construction to those hitherto seen, being very large and 
light, with a cabin in the centre for the accommodation of the 
owner and his £Etmily. They invited Columbus, in the name 
of their king, to come to land. Many of them had collars 
and burnished plates about their necks of that inferior kind 
of gold called by the Indians guanin. lliey said that it 
came from a high land, which they pointed out, at no great 
distan'cQ, to the west, but intimated that it was dangerous to 
go there, either because the inhabitants were cannibals, or 
the place infested by venomous animals.* But what aroused 
the attention and awakened the cupidity of the Spaniards, 
was the sight of strings of peods around the arms of some of 
the natives. These, they informed Columbus, were procured 
<xi the sea-coast, on the northern side of Faria, which he still 
supposed to be an island ; and they showed the mother-of- 
pearl shells whence they had been taken. Anxious for 
further information, and to procure specimens of these pearls 
to send to Spain, he despatched the boats to shore. A multi- 
tude of the natives rame to the beach to receive them, headed 
by the chief cacique and his son. They treated the Spaniards 
with profound reverence, as beings descended from heaven, 
and conducted them to a spacious house, the residence of the 

* Letter of Columbus to the Castilian Sovereigns, Nayarrete, Colec., 
torn. i. p. 252. 
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cacique, where they were regaled with bread and Tarious 
i^niits of excellent flavour, and the different kinds of beverage 
already mentioned. While they were in the house, the men 
remained together at one end of it, and the women at the 
other. After they had finished their collation at the house of 
the cacique, they were taken to that of his son, where a Hke 
repast was set before them. These people were remarkably 
affiible, though, at the same time, they possessed a more in- 
trepid and martial air and spirit than the natives of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. They were fairer, Columbus observes, than any 
he had yet seen, ^ough so near to the equinoctial line, where 
he had expected to find them of the colour of Ethiopians. 
Many ornaments of gold were seen among them, but all of an 
inferior quality : one Indian had a piece of the size of an 
apple. They had various kinds of domesticated parrots, one 
of a light-green colour, with a yellow neck, and the tips of 
the wings of a bright red ; others of the size of domestic 
fowls, and of a vivid scarlet, excepting some azure feathers in 
the wings. These they readily gave to the Spaniards ; but 
what the latter most coveted were the pearls, of which they 
saw many necklaces and bracelets among the Indian women. 
The latter gladly gave them in exchange for hawks' -bells w 
any article of brass, and several specimens of fine pearls were 
procured for the admiral to send to the sovereigns.* 

The kindness and amity of this people were heightened by 
an intelligent demeanour and a martial franlcness. They 
seemed worthy of the beautiful country they inhabited. It 
was a cause of great concern both to them and the Spaniards, 
that they could not understand each other's language. They 
conversed, however, by signs ; mutual good- will made their 
intercourse easy and pleasant ; and at the hour of vespers the 
Spaniards returned on board of their ships, highly gratified 
with their entertainment. 

CHAPTER III.— [1498.] 

The quantity of fine pearls foimd among the natives of 
Paria was sufficient to arouse the sanguine anticipations of 
Columbus. It appeared to corroborate the theory of Ferrer, 
the learned jeweUer, that, as he approached the equator, he 
would find th^ most rare and precious productions of nature. 

* Letter of Columbas. Herrera, Hist. lad., decad. i. lib. lit cap. 11- 

Hist, del Almirante, cap. 70. 
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His active imagination, with its intuitive rapidity, seized upon 
every circumstance in unison with his wishes, and, combining 
them, drew thence the most brilliant inferences. He had 
read in Pliny that pearls are generated from drops of dew 
which fall into the mouths of oysters : if so, what place could 
be more propitious to their growth and multiplication than 
the coast of Paria ? The dew in those parts was heavy and 
abundant, and the oysters were so plentiful that they clustered 
about the roots and pendant branches of the mangrove trees 
which grew within the margin of the tranquil sea. When a 
branch which had drooped for a time in the water was drawn 
forth, it was found covered with oysters. Las Casas, noticing 
this sanguine conclusion of Columbus, observes that the shell- 
fish here spoken of are not of the kind which produce pearl, 
for that those by a natural instinct, as if conscious of their 
precious charge, hide themselves in the deepest water.* 

Still imagining the coast of Paria to be an island, and 
anxious to circumnavigate it, and arrive at the place where 
these pearls were said by the Indians to abound, Columbus 
left the Gardens on the 1 0th of August, and continued coasting 
westward within the gulf, in search of an outlet to the north. 
He observed portions of Terra Firma appearing towards the 
bottom of the gulf, which he supposed to be islands, and called 
them Isabeta and Tramontana, and fancied that the desired 
outlet to the sea must lie between them. As he advanced, 
however, he found the water continually growing shallower 
and fresher, until he did not dare to venture any ferther with 
his ship, which, he observed, was of too great a size for expe- 
ditions of this kind, being of an hundred tons burden, and 
requiring three fathoms of water. He came to anchor, there- 
fore, and sent a light caravel called the Correo, to ascertain 
whether there was an outlet to the ocean between the sup- 
posed islands . The caravel returned on the follqwing day, report- 
ing that at the western end of the gulf there was an opening of 
two leagues, which led into an inner and circular gulf, surrounded 
by four openings, apparently smaller gulfs, or rather mouths of 
rivers, from which flowed the great quantity of fresh water that 
sweetened the neighbouring sea. In feet, from one of these 
mouths issued the great river the Cuparipari, or, as it is now 
called, the Paria. To this inner and circular gulf Columbus 
gave the name of the Gulf of Pearls, through a mistaken 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., cap. 136. 
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idea that they abounded in its waters, though none, in &ct, 
are found there. He still imagined that the foiu* openings of 
which the mariners spoke might be intervals between islands, 
though they affirmed that all the land he saw was oonneeted.* 
As it was impossible to proceed further westward with his 
ships, he had no alternative but to retrace his course, and se^ 
an exit to the north by the Boca del Dragon. He would 
gladly have Continued for some time to explore this coast, for 
he considered himself in one of those opulent regions described 
as the most favoured upon earth, and which increase in riches 
towards the equator. Imperious considerations, however, 
compelled him to shorten his voyage, and hasten to St. 
Dommgo. The sea-stores of his ship were ahnost exhausted, 
and the various supplies for the colony with which they were 
freighted were in (kinger of spoiling. He was sufPenng, also, 
extremely in his health. Besides the gout, which had ren- 
dered him a cripple for the greater part of the voyage, he was 
afflicted by a complaint in his eyes, caused by fatigue and 
over-watching, which almost deprived him of sight. Even 
the voyage along the coast of Cuba, he observes, in which, he 
was three and ^irty days almost without sleep, had not so 
injured his eyes and dis(Mrdered his £»me, or caused him so 
much painful suffering, as the present-f 

On the 11th of August, therefore, he set sail eastward for 
the Boca del Dn^on, and was borne along with great velocity 
by the currents, which, however, prevented him from landing 
again at his feivourite spot, the Gardens. On Sunday tiie 13th 
he anchored near to the Boca, in a fine harbour, to which he 
gave the name of Puerto de Gates, from a species of monkey 
called gato paulo, with which the neighbourhood abounded. 
On the margin of the sea he perceived many trees which, as 
he thought, produced the mirabdane, a frmt only found 
in the countries of the East. There were great numbers also 
of mangroves growing within the water, with oysters clinging 
to their branches, their mouths open, as he supposed, to 
receive the dew, which was aft^wazds to be transformed to 
pearls.^ 

On l^e following morning, the 14th of August, towards 
noon, the ships approached the Boca del Dragon, and pr&> 

* Hist, del AlminrntC; cap. 78. 

+ Lettar of CdlumbuB to the Sovereigns, Kayarrete, torn. i. p. 252. 

X Heirera^ Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 10. 
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pared to venture through that formidable pass. The distance 
from Cape Boto, at the end of Fana, and Cape Lapa, the 
extremity of Trinidad, is about five leagues; but in the 
interval there were two islands, which Columbus named 
Caxacol and Dolphin. The impetuous body of &edb water 
which flows through tbe gulf, particularly in the rainy montiis 
of July and August, is confined at the narrow outlets between 
these islands, where it causes a turbulent sea, foaming and 
roaring as if breaking over rocks, and rendering the entrance 
and exit of the gulf extremely dangerous. The horrors and 
penis of such places are always tenfold to discoverers, who 
have no chart, nor pilot, nor advice of previous voyager, to 
guide them. Columbus, at first, apprehended sunken rocks 
and shoals, but on attentively considering the commotion of 
the strait, he attributed it to the conflict between the prodi- 
gious body of tteda. water setting through the gulf and 
struggling for an outlet, and the tide of salt water struggling 
to enter. The ships had scarcely ventured into the fearfid 
channel when the wind died away, and they were in danger . 
every moment of being thrown upon the rocks or sands. The 
current of fresh water, however, gained the victory, and 
carried them safely through. The admiral when once more in 
the open sea, congratulated himself upon his escape from this 
perilous strait, which, he observes, might well be called the* 
Mouth of the Dragon.* 

He now stood to the westward, running along the outer 
coast of Paria, still supposing it an island, and intending 
to visit the Gulf of Pearls, which he imagined to be at the 
end of it, opening to the sea. He wished to ascertain 
whether this.great body of fresh water proceeded from rivers, 
as the crew of the caravel Correohad affirmed, for it appeared 
to him impossible that the streams of mere islands, as he sup- 
posed the surrounding lauds, could furnish such a, prodigious 
volume of water. 

On leaving the Boca del Dragon, he saw to the north-east, 
many leagues distant, two islands, which he called Assumption 
and Conception,--probaMy those now known as Tobago and 
Granada. In his course sJong the northern coast of Paria he 
saw several other small islands, and numy flne harbonrs, to 
some of which he gave names, but they have ceased to be 
known by them. On the 15th he discovered the islands of 
* Herrem^ Hist. Ind.|.decad. i Ub. iU. cap* 11. 
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Margarita and Odbagoa, afterwards famous for their pearl- 
fishery. The island of Margarita, about fifteen leagues in 
length and six in breadth, was well peopled. The little island 
of Cubagua, lying between it and the main land, and onlj 
about four leagues fix)m the latter, was dry and sterile, with- 
out either wood or fresh water, but possessing a good harbour. 
On approaching this island, the admiral beheld a number of 
Indians fishing for pearls, who made for the land. A boat 
being sent to communicate with them, one of the sailors 
noticed many strings of pearls round the neck of a female. 
Having a plate of Valencia ware, a kind of porcelain painted 
and varnished with gaudy colours, he broke it, and presented 
the pieces to the Indian woman, who gave him in exchange a 
considerable number of her pearls. These he carried to the 
admiral, who immediately sent persons on shore, well pro- 
vided with Valencian plates and hawks' -bells, for which in a 
little time, he procured about three pounds* weight of pearls, 
some of which were of a very large size, and were sent by him 
afterwards to the sovereigns as specimens.* 

There was great temptation to visit other spots, which the 
Indians mentioned as abounding in pearls. The coast of 
Faria, also, continued extending to the westward as far as the 
eye could reach, rising into a range of mountains, and pro- 
voking examination to ascertain whether, as he began to 
think, it was a part of the Asiatic continent. Columbus was 
compelled, however, though with the grea^st reluctance, to 
forego this most interesting investigation^ 

The malady of his eyes had now grown so virulent that he 
could no longer take observations or keep a look-out, but had 
to trust to the reports of the pUots and mariners. He bore 
away, therefore, for Hispaniola, intending to repose there 
from the toils of his voyage, and to recruit his health, while 
he should send his brother, the Adelantado, to complete the 
discovery of tliis important country. After sailing five days 
to the north -west, he made the island of Hispaniola on 
the 19th of August, fifty leagues to the westward of the river 
Ozema, the place of his destination, and anchored on the fol- 
lowing morning under the little island of Beata. 

He was astonished to find himself so mistaken in his calcu- 
lations, and so far below his destined port ; but he attributed 
it correctly to the force of the current setting out of the Boca 
* Charlevoix, Hist. St. Domingo^ lib. ill. p. 169. 
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del Dragon, which, while he had lain-to at nights, to avoid 
mining on rocks and shoals, had borne his ship insensibly to 
the west. This current, which setts across the Caribbean sea, 
and the continuation of which now bears the name of the 
Gxdf Stream, was so rapid, that on the 1 5th, though the wind- 
was but moderate, the ships had made seventy-five leagues in 
four-and-twenty hours. Columbus attributed to the violence 
of this current the formation of that pass called the Boca del 
Dragon, where he supposed it had forced its way through a 
narrow isthmus that formerly connected Trinidad with the 
extremity of Paria. He imagined, also, that its constant 
operation had worn away and inundated the borders of the 
main land, gradually producing that fringe of islands which 
stretches from Trinidad to the Lucayos or Bahamas, and 
which, according to his idea, had originally been part of the 
soHd continent. In corroboration of this opinion, he notices 
the form of those islands : narrow from north to south, and 
extending in length from east to west, in the direction of the 
current.* 

The island of Beata, where he had anchored, is about thirty 
leagues to the west of the river Ozema, where he expected to 
find the new sea-port which his brother had been instructed 
to establish, llie strong and steady current from the east, 
however, and the prevalence of winds from that quarter, 
might detain him for a long time at the island, and render 
the remainder of his voyage slow and precarious. He sent a 
boat on shore, therefore, to procure an Indian messenger to 
take a letter to his brother, the Adelantado. Six of the 
natives came off to the ships, one of whom was armed with a 
Spanish cross-bow. The admiral was alarmed at seeing a 
weapon of the kind in the possession of an Indian. It was 
not an article of traffic, and he feared could only have Mien 
into his hands by the death of some Spaniard.f He appre- 
hended that further evils had befallen the settlement during 
his long absence, and that there had again been troubles with 
the natives. 

Having dispatched his messenger, he made sail, and arrived 
off the mouth of the river on the 30th of August. He was 
met on the way by a caravel, on board of which was the 
Adelantado, who, ha^ong received his letter, had hastened 

♦ liettcr to the King and Queen, Navarrete, Colec., torn. !. 
1 lifts Caaas, Hiat. Ind., lib. i. cap. 148. 

2 B 
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nomical observations at night, after crossing tliat imagiuarj 
line, the north star appeared to him to describe a £umal 
circle in the heavens, of five degrees in diameter. 

On his present voyage he had varied his route, and had 
rmi southward from the Cape de Verde islands for the equi- 
noctial line. Before reaching it, however, the heat had 
become insupportable, and, a wind springing up from the 
east, he had been induced to strike westward, when in the 
parallel of Sierra Leone in Guinea. For several days he had 
been almost consumed by scorching and stifling heat under a 
sultry yet clouded sky, and in a drizzling atmosphere, until 
he arrived at the ideal line already mentioned, extending 
from north to south. Here suddenly, to his great relief, he 
had emerged into serene weather, with a clear blue sky, and a 
sweet and temperate atmosphere. The farther he had pro- 
ceeded west, the more pure and genial he had found the 
climate ; the sea tranquil, the breezes soft and balmy. AIL 
these phenomena coincided with those he had remarked at 
the same line, though farther north, in his former voyages ; 
excepting that here there was no herbage iii the sea, and the 
movements of stars were different. The polar star appeared 
to him here to describe a diurnal circle of ten degrees instead 
of five ; an augmentation which struck him with astonishment, 
but which he says he ascertained by observations taken in 
different nights, with his quadrant. Its greatest altitude at 
the former place, in the parallel of the Azores, he had found 
to be ten degrees, and in the present place fifteen. 

From these and other circumstances, he was inclined to 
doubt the received theory with respect to the form of the 
earth. Philosophers had described it as spherical ; but they 
knew nothing of the part of the world which he had dis- 
covered. The ancient part, known to them, he had no doubt 
was spherical, but he now supposed the real form of the 
earth to be that of a pear, one part much more elevated tlian 
the rest, and tapering upward toward the skies. This part he 
supposed to be in the interior of this newly-found continent, 
and immediately under the equator. AH the phenomena 
which he had previously noticed, appeared to con-oborate this 
theory. The variations which he had observed in passing the 
imaginary line running from north to south, he concluded to 
be caused by the ships having arrived at this supposed swell' 
ing of the earth, where they began gently to mount towards 
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the skies into a purer and more celestial atmosphere.* The 
variation of the needle he ascribed to the same cause, being 
affected by the coolness and mildness of the climate ; varjdng 
to the north-west in proportion as the ships continued onward 
in their ascent.f So also the altitude of the north star, and 
thfe circle it described in the heavens, appeared to be greater, 
in consequence of being regarded from a greater elevation, 
less obliquely, and through a purer medium of atmosphere ; 
and these phenomena would be found to increase the more 
the navigator approached the equator, from the still-increasing 
eminence of this part of the earth. 

He noticed, also, the difference of climate, vegetation, and 
people, of this part of the New World, from those under the 
same parallel in Africa. There the heat was insupportable, 
the land parched and sterile, the inhabitants were black, with 
crisped wool, ill-shapen in their forms, and dull and brutal in 
their natures. Here, on the contrary, although the sun was 
in Leo, he found the noontide heat moderate, the mornings 
and evenings fresh and cool, the country green and fruitful, 
and covered with beautiM forests, the people fairer even than 
those in the lands he had discovered farther north, having 
long hair, with well-proportioned and graceful forms, lively 
minds, and courageous dispositions. All this, in a latitude so 
Hear to the equator, he attributed to the superior altitude of 
this part of the world, by which it was raised into a more 
eelestial region of the air. On turning northward, through 
the Gulf of Paria, he had found the circle described by the 
north star again to diminish. The current of the sea also 
increased in velocity, wearing away, as has already been 
remarked, the borders of the continent, and producing by its 
incessant operation the adjacent islands. This was a further 

* Peter Martyr mentions that the admiral told him, that^ from the 
ddmate of great heat and unwholesome air, he had ascended the back of 
the sea, as it were ascending a high mountain towards heaven. Decad. 
L lib. vi. 

+ Columbns, in his attempts to account for the variation of the 
needle, supposed that the north star possessed the quality of the four 
cardinal points, as did likewise the loadstone. That if the needle were 
touched with one part of the loadstone, it would point east, with another 
west, and so on. Wherefore, he adds, those who prepare or magnetize 
the needles, cover the loadstone with a cloth, so that the north part 
only remains out ; that is to say, the part which possesses the virtue of 
causing the needle to point to the north. Hist, del Almiiante, cap. 66. 
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confirmatiou of the idea thai he aaoended in going souihwaTd^ 
and descended in. xetuming northward. 

Aristotle had inutgined that the Jbiglieat part of Xihe earth, 
and nearest to the -skies, was under the antartic pole« Other 
s^es had maintained that it was under the arctic. Henoe it 
was apparent that t>oth conceived 'One part of the earth to he 
more elevated, and noble, and nearer to the heavens than the 
rest. They did not think of this eminenoe being under the 
equinoctial line, observed Cokimbus, beeainfle tibey had no 
certain knowledge of this hemisphere, but folj spoke of it 
theoretically and from conjecture. 

As usual, he assisted his theory by Holy Writ. 'MIhe s«n, 
when God created it," he observes, ''was in the £rst point o« 
the Orient, or the first light was there." That place, aco(»d- 
ing to his idea, must be her^, in the remotest part of the £ast, 
where the ocean and the extreme part of India meet under 
the equinoctial Hue, -and where the highest point of iihe earth 
is situated. 

He supposed this apex of the world, though jof immeBse 
height, to be neither rugged nor precipitous, bet that the land 
rose to it by gentle and imperceptible degrees. The beau- 
tiful and fertile shores of Paria were situated on its remote 
borders, abounding of course with those psecious -articles 
whidi are congenial with the most favoured .and excellmt 
climates. As one penetrated the interior and gradually 
ascended, the land would be ;found to increase in i^^atyand 
luxuriance, and in the exquisite natin^ 4)f its proi^ctioBS* 
until one arrived at the summit imder the equator. This he 
imagined to be the noblest and most perfect ^aoe en efficth, 
enjoying, from its position, an equality of nights and dsys» 
and a uniformity of seasons ; and being elevated into a serene 
and heavenly temperature, above the heats and colds, the 
doudsand vapours, the storms and tempests- which de&im 
and disturb the lower regions. In e word, here he -suj^peeed 
to be situated the original abode of our first parents, the 
primitive seat of human innoce^ice and bUss, the Garden of 
Eden, or terrestrial paradise I 

He imagined this place, according to ihe oj^nion et the 
most eminent fathers of the ckurch, to be still Soorishi&g, 
possessed of all its blissful delights, but inaccessible to mortal 
feet, excepting by divine permission. From this height he 
presimied, though of course from a great distance, proceeded 
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the BQaghty stream of fi^sh water which filled the Gillf of 
Poria, and sweeten^H the salt oeefoi in its yioinity, being 
supplied by the fountain mentioned in Genesis, as springing 
from the tree of lifedn the Gaiden of Eden. 

Such was the singular speculation of Columbus, which he 
details- at fall length in a letter to the Castiiian sovereigns,* 
citing Torious authorities for his opinions, among which were 
St. AuguBtiue, St. 'Isidor, and St. Ambrosius, and fortifying 
his theory with much of that curious and «pecula1ave erudition 
in which he was deeply veraed.f It shows how his ardent 
mind was heated by the magnificence of his discoveries. 
Shrewd men^ in the coolness and quietude of ordinary life, 
and in these 'onodem days of cautious and sober fact, may 
smile at such a^ reverie, but it was <countenanced by the specu- 
lations of the*:aM»8t sage and Earned of those times ; and if 
this had not been the ca;se, could we wonder at any sally of 
tlie im^ination in a man placed in the situation of Columbus ? 
He beheld a vast world, rising, as it were, into existence 
before him, its natiire and exilent ui^nawn and undefined, as 
yet a mere region for conjecture. Every day displayed some 
new feature of beauty and subKmity; island after island, 
vwhere the rocks, he wae told, were veined with gold, the 
groves teemed with spices, or the shores abounded with pearls. 
Interminable ranges of coast, promontory beyond promontory, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach ; luxuriant valleys 
sweeping away into a vast interior, whose distant mountains, 
he was told, concealed still happier lands, and realms of 
greiater opulence. When he looked upon all this region of 
golden promise, it was with the glorious conviction thafhis 
genius had called it into existence ; he regarded ' it with the 
tritnnphant eye of a discoverer. Had not Columbus been 
capable of these enthusiastic soarings of the imagination, he 
might, with other sages, have reasoned calmly and coldly in 

• Kavarrete, Colec de Viages, torn. i. p. 242. 
t See Illustrations, article '* Situation of the Teirestrial Paradke." 
JS'oTE. — A great part of these speculations appear to have been 
foonded on the treatise of the Cardinal Pedro de Aliaco, in which. Co- 
lumbus found u compendium of the opinions of various eminent authors 
on the subject ; though it is very probable he consulted many of their 
werks likewise. In the volume of Pedro de Aliaco, existing in the 
libxai^r of the cathedral at Seville, I hnve ti»ced the genns of these 
ideas in various passages of the text, opposite to which marginal notes 
have been made in the handwriting of Columbus. 
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his closet about the probability of a continent existing in the 
west ; but he would never have had the daring enterprise to 
i adventure in search of it into the unknown realms of ocean. 

Still, in the midst of his &nciful speculations, we find that 
sagacity which formed the basis of his character. The con- 
clusion which he drew from the great flow of the Oronoco, 
that it must be the outpouring of a continent, was acute and 
striking. A learned Spanish historian has also ingeniously 
excused other parts of his theory. • " He suspected," observes 
he, '* a certain elevation of the globe at one part of the 
equator ; philosophers have since determined the world to be 
a spheroid, slightly elevated in its equatorial circumference. 
He suspected that the diversity of temperatures influenced 
the needle, not being able to penetrate the cause of its inoon-. 
stant variations ; the successive series of voyages and experi- 
ments have made this inconstancy more manifest, and have 
shown that extreme cold sometimes divests the needle of all 
its virtue. Perhaps new observations may justify the surmise 
of Columbus. Even his error concerning the circle described 
by the polar star, which he thought augmented by an optical 
iUusion in proportion as the observer approached the equi- 
nox, manifests him a philosopher superior to the time in 
which he lived."* 

BOOK XL 

CHAPTER I.— [1498.] 

CoLTJMBiTS had anticipated repose from bis toils on arriving 
at Hispaniola, but a new scene of trouble and anxiety opened 
upon him, destined to impede the prosecution of his enter- 
prises, and to aflect all his future fortunes. To explain this, 
it is necessary to relate the occurrences of the island during 
his long detention in Spain. 

When he sailed for Europe in March 1496, his brother, 
Don Bartholomew, who remained as Adelantado, took the 
earliest measures to execute his directions with respect to the 
mines recently discovered by Miguel Diaz on the south side 
of the island. Leaving Don Diego Columbus in command at 
Isabella, he repaired with a large force to the neighbourhood 
oi the mines, and, choosing a favourable situation in a place 
most abounding in ore, built a fortress, to which he gave the 

* Mafi02; Hist. N. Mundo lib. vl § 82. 
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name of San Christoval. The workmen, however, finding 
gi'ains of gold among the earth and stone' employed in its 
construction, gave it the name of the Golden Tower.* 

The Adelantado remained here three months, superintend- 
ing the building of the fortress, and making the necessary 
preparations for working the mines and purifying the ore. 
The progress of the work, however, was greatly impeded by 
scarcity of provisions, having frequently to detach a part of 
the men about the country in quest of supplies. The former 
hospitality of the island was at an end. The Indians no 
longer gave their provisions freely ; they had learnt from the 
white men to profit by the necessities of the stranger, and to 
exact a price for bread. Their scanty stores, also, were soon 
exhausted, for their frugal habits, and their natural indolence 
and improvidence, seldom permitted them to have more 
provisions on hand than was reqpiisite for present support, f 
The Adelantado found it difficult, therefore, to maintain so 
large a force in the neighbourhood, until they should have 
time to cultivate the earth, and raise live-stock, or should 
receive supplies from Spain. Leaving ten men to guard the 
fortress with a dog to assist them in catching utias, he 
marched with the rest of his men, about four hun£-ed in nimi- 
ber, to Fort Conception, in the abimdant country of the 
Vega. He passed the whole month of June collecting the 
quarterly tribute, being supplied with food by Guarionex and 
his subordinate caciques. In the following month (July, 
1496,) the three caravels commanded by Nino arrived from 
Spain, bringing a reinforcement of men, and, what was still 
more needed, a supply of provisions. The latter was quickly 
distributed among the hungry colonists, but unfortunately a 
great part had been injured during the voyage. This was a 
serious misfortune in a community where the least scarcity 
produced murmur and sedition. 

By the ships the Adelantado received letters from his 
brotJier, directing him to found a town and sea-port at the 
mouth of the Ozema, near to the new mines. He requested 
him, also, to send prisoners to Spain such of the caciques and 
their subjects as had been concerned in the death of any of 
the colonists ; that being considered as sufficient ground, by 
many of the ablest jurists and theologians of Spain, for selling 
them as slaves. On the return of the caravels, the Adelan- 
t Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. iv. f Ihid. lib. T» 
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tado dispatched three hundred Indian prisoners, and thre6 
caciques. These formed the ill-^starred cargoes about vhich 
Niilo had made such absurd Taunting, as though the ships 
were laden with treasure ; and which had caused wmh mor- 
tification, difiappointment, and 'delay to Cdbambus. 

Having obtamed by this amval a supply of proviskme, the 
Adekntado returned to the fortress of San Christo^al, and 
thence proceeded to the Oaema, to choose a site for the pro- 
posed sea-port. After a careful examination, he chose the 
eastern bank of a natural haven at the mouth of the river. 
It was easy of access, of sufficient depth, and good andiorage. 
The river ran through a beautiful and fertile country; its 
waters were pure and salubrious, and well stocked with fish; 
its banks were covered with trees bearing the fine fioiits of 
the island, so that iii sailing along, the (fruits and fiowers 
might be plucked with the hand from the branches which 
overhung the stream.* This delightful vicinity was the 
dwelling-place of the female cacique who had conceived au 
Section for the young ^)aniai*d Miguel Diaz, and had in- 
duced him to entice his countrymen to that part of the island. 
The promise ^e hod gi\^n of a friendly reception on the part 
of her tribe was .faithfully performed. 

On a commanding bank of iihe ^harbour, Don Bartholomew 
erected a fortress, which at first was called Isabella, but after- 
wards San Domingo, and was the origin of Iihe city which sttll 
bears that name. The Adelantado was of an active and inde- 
fiitigable spirit. No sooner was the fortress oompleted, than 
he left in it a garrison of twenty men, and with the rest of 
his forces set out to visit the domindons of Behechio, one of 
the principal chieftains of the island. This cacique, as -has 
abeady been mentioned, reignod over Xaregua, a province 
comprising almost the whole coast at liie west end of the 
island, including Cape Tiburon, and extendtRg along the 
south side as &* as Point Aguida, or the small island of 
Beata. It was one of the most populous and fertile districts, 
with a delightful climate ; and its inhabitants were softer and 
more gracefrd in their manners than the rest ^ the islanders. 
Being so remote from all the fortresses, the eacique, although 
he had taken a part in the combination of the chieftains, had 
hitherto remained free from the incursions and exactions of 
the white men. 

* Beter Martyr, docad. i. lib. v. 
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With ibis cacique resided Anacaona, widow of the late £[>r- 
midable Caonabo. She ^tas sister to Behechio, and had tdsfia- 
refuge with her brother after the capture of her husband. 
She was one of the most beautiful females of the island; -her 
name in the Indian language signified " The Golden Flonv«r.'' 
She possessed a genius superior to the generality of her Tace,. 
and was said to excel in composing those little legendary 
ballads, or areytos, which the natives dianted as they per- 
formed their national dances. AU tiie Spanish writers agree 
in describing her as possessing a natoial dignily and grace 
hardly to be credited in her ignorant and savage condition., 
Notwithstanding the ruin with which her husband had been 
over^elmed by the hostility of the white men, she appears to. 
have entertained no vindictive feeling -towards them, knowing 
that he had provoked their vengeance by his own voluntary 
warfare. She regarded the Spaniards with admiration as al- 
most superhuman beings, and her intelligent mind perceived 
the fdtility and impolicy of any attempt to resist their supe- 
riority in arts and arms. Having great influence over her 
brother Behechio, she coimselled him to take warning by the 
fate of her husband, and to conciliate the Mendship of the 
Spaniards ; and it is supposed that a knowledge of the Mendly. 
sentiments and powerM influence of this princess, in a great 
measure prompted the Adelantado to his present expedition.^. 

In passing .through those pasts of the island which had 
hitherto been oinvisited by Europeans, the Adelantado adopted 
the same imposing measures which the admiral had used on a 
former occasion; he put his cavalry in the advance, and en- 
tered all the Indian towns in martial array, with standards 
displayed, and the sound of drum and trumpet. 

After proceedic^ about thirty leagues, he came to the river 
Neyva, which, issuing from the mountains of Cibao, divides 
the southern side of the island. Crossing this stream, he 
dispatched two parties of ten m^i each along the sea-coast in 
search of bxazU-^wood. They found great quantities, and 
felled many trees, which they stored in the Indian cabins, 
until they could be taken away by sea. 

Inclining with his main force to the right, the Adelantado 
met, not far from the river, the cacique Behechio, with a 
great army of his sul]jects, aimed with bows and arrows, and 

* Charlevoix, Hist. St. DomingQ, lib. ii. p. 147. Mufloz, Hist. Ji** 
Mundo, lib. vi. § 6. 
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lances. If he had come forth with the intention of opposing 
the inroad into his forest domains, he was probably daunted 
by the formidable appearance of the (Spaniards. Laying aside 
his weapons, he advanced and accosted the Adelantado very 
amicably, professing that he was thus in arms for the purpose 
of subjecting certain villages along the river^ and inqidring, 
at the same time, the object of this incursion of the Spaniards. 
The Adelantado assured him that he came on a peaceful visit 
to pass a little time in a friendly intercourse at Xaragua. 
He succeeded so well in allaying the apprehensions of the 
cacique, that the latter dismissed his army, and sent swift 
messengers to order preparations for the suitable reception of 
so distinguished a guest. As the Spaniards advanced into 
the territories of the chieftain, and passed through the dis- 
tricts of his inferior caciques, the latter brought forth cassava 
bread, hemp, cotton, and various other productions of the 
land. At length they drew near to the residence of Behechio, 
which was a large town situated in a beautiful part of the 
country near the coast, at the bottom of that deep bay, called 
at present the Bight of Leogan. 

The Spaniards had heard many accounts of the soft and 
delightful region of Xaragua, in one part of which Indian 
traditions placed their Elysian fields. They had heard much, 
also, of the beauty and urbanity of the inhabitants : the mode 
of their reception was calculated to confirm their favourable 
prepossessions. As they approached the place, thirty females 
of the cacique's household came forth to meet them, singing 
their areytos, or traditionary ballads, and dancing and wa>ing 
palm branches. The married females wore aprons of embroi- 
dered cotton, reaching half way to the knee; the young 
women were entirely naked, with merely a fillet round the 
forehead, their hair falling upon their shouldrs. They were 
beautifully proportioned; their skin smooth and delicate, and 
their complexion of a clear agreeable brown. According to 
old Peter Martyr, the Spaniards when they beheld them 
issuing forth from their green woods, almost imagined they 
beheld the fabled dryads, or native nymphs and fairies of the 
fountains, sung by the ancient poets.* When they came 
before Don Bartholomew, they knelt and gracefully presented 
him the green branches. After these came the female cacique 
Anacaona, reclining on a kind of light litter borne by six 

♦ Peter Martyr, decad. 1. lib. v. 
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Indians. Like the other females, she had no other covering 
than an apron of yarious- coloured cotton. She wore round 
her head a fragrant garland of red and white flowers, and 
wreaths of the same round her neck and arms. She received 
the Adelantado and his follpwers with that natural grace and 
courtesy for which she was celebrated; manifesting no hosti- 
lity towards them for the fate Jier husband had experienced 
at their hands. 

The Adelantado and his of&cers were conducted to the 
house of Behechio, where a banquet was served up of utias, 
a great variety of sea and river flsh, with roots and fruits of 
excellent quauty. Here first the Spaniards conquered their 
repugnance to the guana, the favourite delicacy of the Indians, 
but which the former had regarded with disgust, as a species 
of serpent. The Adelantado, willing to accustom himself to 
the usages of the country, was the first to taste this animal, 
being kindly pressed thereto by Anacaona. His followers 
imitated his example; they found it to be highly palatable 
and delicate; and from that time forward, the guana was held 
in high repute among Spanish epicures.* 

' The banquet being over, Don Bartholomew, with six of his 
principal cavaliers, were lodged in the dwelling of Behechio; 
the rest were distributed in the houses of the inferior caciques, 
where they slept in hammocks of matted cotton, the usual 
beds of the natives. 

For two days they remained with the hospitable Behechio, 
entertained with various Indian games and festivities, among 
which the most remarkable was Sie representation of a battle. 
Two squadrons of naked Indians, armed with bows and 
arrows, sallied suddenly into the public square and began to 
skirmish in a manner similar to the Moorish play of canes, or 
tilting reeds. By degrees they became excited, and fought 

t " These serpentes are lyk^ unto crocodiles, save in bygness; they 
call them guanas. Unto that day none of owre men durste adventure 
to taste of them, by reason of theyre horrible deformitie and lothsomnes. 
Yet the Adelantado being entysed by the pleasantnes of the king's 
sister, Anacaona, determined to taste the serpentes. But when he felte 
the flesh thereof to be so delycate to his tongue, he fel to amayne with- 
out al feare. The which thyng his companions perceiving, were not 
beh3mde hym in greedynesse : insomuche that they had now none other 
talke than of the sweetnesse of these serpentes, which they affirm to be 
of more pleasant taste, than eyther our phesantes or partriches." Peter 
Martyr, decad. i. book v. Eden's Eng. Trans. 



TTxth such earnestness, that four were slai&v aad maay 
mounded, which seemed to increase the interest and pleaseze 
of' the spectators. The contest would have continued longec, 
und might have been^ still more bloodj*, had not the Adeias- 
tado and the other cavaliers int^ered and be^ed ti^at the 
game mi^t cease.^ 

When< liie festivities were over, and familiar zBterconrse 
had promoted mutual confidence, the Adelantado- addressed 
the cacique and Anacaona on the real object of his visit. He 
informed him that hi» brother, the admiral, had: been sent to 
this island by the sovereigns of Castile, who were great and 
mighty potentates, with many kingdoms under their sway. 
That the admiral had returned to apprise his sovereigns how 
many tributary caciques there were in the island, leaving him 
in command, and that he had come to receive Behechio under 
the protection of these mighty sovei«igns, and to= arrange a 
tribute to be paid by him, in such manner as should be most 
convenient and satisfactory to himself, f 

The cacique was greatly embarrassed by this demand, 
now ing the sufferings inflicted- on the other parts- of the 
island by the avidity of the Spaniards for gold* He replied 
that he had been apprised that gold was the great object? for 
which the white men had come to their island, and that a 
tribute was paid in it by some of his fellow-caciques; but 
that in no part of his territories was gold to be found ; and 
his subjects hardly knew what it was* To this the Adelan- 
tado replied with great adroitness^ that nothing was farther 
from the intention or wish of his sovereigns than to require a 
tribute in things not produced in his dominions, but that it 
might be paid in cotton, hemp, and* cassava bread, with 
which the surrounding country appeared to abomid. The 
countenance of the cacique brightened at this intimation ; he 
promised cheerful compliance, and instantly sent orders to all 
his subordinate caciques to sow abundance of cotton for the 
first payment of the stipulated tribute. Having, made aH 
the requisite arrangements, the Adelantado too^ a most 
Mendly leave of Behechio and his sister, and set out for 
Isabella. 

. Thus, by amicable and sagacious management, one of the 
most extensive provinces of the island was brought, into 
cheerful subjeotion, and. had not the "svise. policy of the Ade- 

t Las Caaas, Hist. Ind;, torn. I cap; 113. *-IBid; lib. i. cap. 114. 
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lantado been defeatecL by the exeesses of irortfaless and tnr- 
balert lOAn, a laige lerenue might hasve- been coltected, 
vithont any recourse to. violence or oppression.. In all is- 
slanoeSf tiiese^ simple people appear to* hayebeen extremefy 
tmetable, and meekly and' even cheetfidly to haire^ resigned 
titcir rights to the white men, when tceated with gentlenesB 
and^humanity. 

CHAPTER IL— [1496;] 

On airiying at Isabella, Don Efeu-tholomew found it, as nstnd, 
a scene of misery and repining* Many had died, during his 
absence ; most were ill. Those who were healthy complsuned 
of the scarcity of food, and those who were ill, of the want 
of medicines. The provisions distributed, among them, from 
the supply brought out a few months before by Pedro Alonzo 
Nino, had been consumed. Partly from sickness^ and partly 
from a repugnance to labour, they had neglected to cultivate 
the surrounding country, and the Indians^ on whom they 
chiefly dependea, outraged by their oppressions, had aban- 
doned their vicinity, and fled to the mountains ; choosing 
rather to subsist on roots and herbs, in their ringed retreats, 
than remain in the luxuriant plains, subject to the wrongs 
and cruelties of the white men. The history of this island 
presents continual pictures of the miseries, the actual want 
and poverty produced by the grasping avidity of gold. It had 
rendered the Spaniards heedless of all the less obvious, but 
more certain and salubrious sources of wealth. All labour 
seemed lost that was to produce profit by a circuitous process. 
Instead of cultivating the luxuriant soil around them, and 
deriving real treasures from its sur&ce, they wasted their 
time in seeking for mines and golden streams, and were starv^ 
ing in the midst of fertility. 

No sooner were the provisions exhausted which had been 
brought out by Nino, than the colonists began to break forih 
in their accustomed murmurs. They represented themselves 
n» neglected by Coliunbus, who amidst the blandishments 
and delights of a court, thought little of their sufferings. 
They considered themselves equally forgotten by govern*- 
mefnt: while, having no vessel in the harbour, they were 
destitute of all means of sending home intelligence of their 
disastrous situation, and imploring relief. 

Td remove this last cause of discontent, and furnish some 
object for their hopes and thoughts to raXbf found, the Ade« 
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lantado ordered that two caravels should be built at IsabeZi;;, 
for the use of the island. To relieve the settlement, alsc*, 
from all useless and repining individuals, during this time of 
scarcity, he distributed such as were too ill to labour or to 
bear arms, into the interior, where they would have the benefit 
of a better climate, and more abundant supply of Indian 
provisions. He at the same time completed and garrisoned 
the chain of military posts established by his brother in the 
preceding year, consisting of five fortified houses, each sur- 
rounded by its dependent hamlet. The first of these -was 
about nine leagues from Isabella, and was called la Esperanza. 
Six leagues beyond was Santa Catalina. Four leagues and a 
half further was Magdalena, where the first town of Santiago 
was afterwards founded ; and five leagues further Fort Con- 
ception — ^which was fortified with great care, being in the 
vast and populous Vega, and within half a league from the 
residence of its cacique, Guarionex.* Having thus relieved 
Isabella of all its useless population, and left none but such 
as were too ill to be removed, or were required for the service 
and protection of the place, and the construction of the cara- 
vels, the Adclantado returned, with a large body of the most 
eflfective men, to the fortress of San Domingo. 

The military posts, thus established, succeeded for a time 
in overawing the natives; but fresh hostilities were soon 
manifested, excited by a diflerent cause from the preceding. 
Among the missionaries who had accompanied Friar Boyle 
to the island were two of far greater zeal than their superior. 
When he returned to Spain, they remained, earnestly bent 
upon the fulfilment of their mission. One was called Roman 
Pane, a poor hermit, as he styled himself, of the order of St. 
Geronimo ; the other was Juan Borgonon, a Franciscan. 
They resided for some time among the Indians of the Vega, 
strenuously endeavouring to make converts, and had succeeded 
with one family, of sixteen persons, the chief of which, on 
being baptized, took the name of Juan Mateo. The conver- 
sion of the cacique Gruarionex, however, was their main ob- 
ject. The extent of his possessions made his conversion of 
great importance to the interests of the colony, and was con- 
sidered by the zealous fathers a means of bringing his nimie- 

* P. Martyr, dccad. i. lib. v. Of the residence of Guaiionez, which 
must have been a considerable town, not the least vestige can be dis- 
covered at present. 
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rc':!i5 subjects under the dominion of the church. For some 
tina he lent a willing ear ; he learnt the Pater Noster, the 
Ave Maria, and the Creed, and made his whole family repeat 
them daily. The other caciques of the Vega and of the 
provinces of Cibao, however, scoffed at him for meanly con- 
forming to the laws and customs of strangers, usurpers of his 
domains, and oppressors of his nation. The friars com- 
plained that, in consequence of these evil communications, 
their convert suddenly relapsed into infidelity ; but another 
and more grievous cause is assigned for his recantation. His 
favourite wife was seduced or treated with outrage by a 
Spaniard of authority ; and the cacique renounced all faith 
in a religion, which, as he supposed, admitted of such atro- 
cities. Losing all hope of effecting his conversion, the mis- 
sionaries removed to the territories of another cacique, taking 
with them Juan Mateo, their Indian convert. Before their 
departure, they erected a small chapel, and furnished it with an 
altar, crucifix, and images, for the use of the family of Mateo. 
Scarcely had they departed, when several Indians entered 
the chapel, broke the images in pieces, trampled them under 
foot, and buried them in a neighbouring field. This, it was 
said, was done by order of Guarionex, in contempt of the 
religion from which he had apostatized. A complaint of this 
enolrmity was carried to the Adelantado, who ordex'cd a suit 
to be immediately instituted, and those who were found cul- 
pable, to be punished according to law. It was a period of 
great rigour in ecclesiastical law, especially among the 
Spaniards. In Spain, all heresies in religion, all recanta- 
tions from the faith, and all acts of sacrilege, either by Moor 
or Jew, were punished with fire and fagot. Such was the 
fate of the poor ignorant Indians, convicted of this outrage 
on the church. It is questionable whether Guarionex had 
any hand in this offence, and it is probable that the whole 
affair was exaggerated. A proof of the credit due to the 
evidence brought forward, may be judged by one of the facts 
recorded by Roman Pane, " the poor hermit." The field in 
which the holy images were buried, was planted, he says, 
wdth certain roots shaped like a turnip, or radish, several of 
which coming up in the neighbom-hood of the images, 
were found to have grown most miraculously in the form 
of a cross.* 

* Escriwura do Fr. Koman. Kist. del Almu'ante. 

2 c 
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The cruel punishment inflicted on these Indians, instead of 
daunting their countrymen, filled them with horror and iadig- 
nation. Unaccustomed to such stem rule and vindictive 
justice, and having no clear ideas nor povrerfiil sentiments 
with respect to religion of any kind, they could not compre- 
hend the nature nor extent of the crime committed. Even 
Guarionex, a man naturally moderate and pacific, was highly 
incensed with the assumption of power within his territories, 
and the inhmnan death inflicted on his subjects. The other 
caciques perceived his irritation, and endeavoured to induce 
him to unite in a sudden insurrection, that by one vigorous 
and general effort, they might break the yoke of their oppres- 
sors. Guarionex wavered for some time. He knew the 
martial skill and prowess of the Spaniards ; he stood in awe 
of their cavalry, and he had before him the disastrous fate of 
Caonabo ; but he was rendered bold by despair, and he beheld 
in the domination of these strangers the assured ruin of his 
race. The early writers speak of a tradition current among 
the inhabitants of the island, respecting this Guarionex. He 
was of an ancient line of hereditary caciques. His father, in 
times long preceding the discovery, having fasted for five 
days, according to their superstitious observances, applied to 
his zemi, or household deity, for information of things to come. 
He received for answer, that within a few years there should 
come to the island a nation covered with clothing, which 
should destroy all their customs and ceremonies, and slay 
their children or reduce them to painftd servitude.* The 
tradition was probably invented by the Butios, or priests, after 
the Spaniards had begun to exercise their severities. Whether 
their prediction had an effect in disposing the mind of Guari- 
onex to hostilities is uncertain. Some have asserted that he 
was compelled to take up arms by his subjects, who threatened, 
in case of his reftisal, to choose some other chieftain ; others 
have alleged the outrage committed upon his favourite wife, 
as the principal cause of his irritation, f It was probably 
these things combined, which at length induced him to enter 
into the conspiracy. A secret consultation was held among 
the caciques, wherein it was concerted, that on the day of 
payment of their quarterly tiibute, when a great number 
could assemble without causing suspicion, they should sud- 
denly rise upon the Spaniards and massacre them. J 

* Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. ix. t Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 121 > 
t Herren^ decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 65. Peter Martyr, decad. vi. lib. r. 
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By some meaas the garrison of Fort Conception received 
intimation of this conspiracy. Being but a handful of men, 
and surrounded by hostile tribes, they wrote a letter to the 
Adekmtado, at San Domingo, imploring immediate aid. As 
this letter might be taken &om their Indian messenger, the 
natives having discovered that these letters had a wonderful 
power of communicating intelligence, and fancying they could 
talk, it was inclosed in a reed, to be used as a staff. The 
messenger, was in fact, intercepted ; but, affecting to be dumb 
and lame, and intimating by signs that he was returning home, 
was permitted to limp fwrward on his journey. When out of 
sight he resumed his speed, and bore the letter safely and 
expeditiously to San Domingo. * 

The Adelantado, with his characteristic promptness and 
activity, set out immediately with a body of troops for the 
fortress ; and though his men were much enfeebled by scanty 
fare, hard service, and long marches, hurried them rapidly 
forward. Never did aid arrive more opportundiy. The 
Indians were assembled on the plain, to the amount of many 
thousands, armed after their manner, and waiting for the 
appointed time to strike the blow. After consulting vrith the 
commander of the fortress and his officers, the Adelantado 
concerted a mode of proceeding. Ascertaining the places in 
which the various caciques had distributed their forces, he 
appcHnted an officer with a body of men to each cacique, with 
orders at an appointed hour of the night, to rush into the 
villages, surprise them asleep and unarmed, bind the caciques, 
and bring them off prisoners. As Guarionex was the most 
important personage, and his capture would probably be at- 
tended with most difficulty and danger, the Adelantado took 
the chaise of it upon himself, at the head of one hundred 
men. 

This stratagem, foimded upon a knowledge of the attach- 
ment of the Indians to their chieftains, and calculated to 
spare a great effusion of blood, was completely successful. 
The villages having no walls nor other defences, were quietly 
entered at midnight; and the Spaniards, rushing suddenly 
into the houses where the caciques were quartered, seized 
and bound them, to the number of fourteen, and hurried them 
off to the fortress, before any effort could be made for their 
defence or rescue. The Indians, struck with terror, made nc 

* H«rrera, Hist. Ind.^ decad. i. lib. ill. cap. 7. 
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resistance, nor any show of hostility; surtounding the fortress 
in great multitudes, but without weapons, they filled the air 
with doleful howlings and lamentations, imploring the release 
of their chieftains. The Adelantado completed his enterprise 
with the spirit, sagacity, and moderation with which he had 
hitherto conducted it. He obtained information of the causes 
of this conspiracy, and the individuals most culpable. Two 
caciques, the principal movers of the insurrection, and who 
had most wrought upon the easy nature of Guarionex, were 
put to death. As to that unfortunate cacique, the Adelantado, 
considering the deep wrongs he had suffered, and the slowness 
with which he had been provoked to revenge, magnanimously 
pardoned him; nay, according to Las Casas, he proceeded 
with stem justice against the Spaniard whose outrage on his 
wife had sunk so deeplv in his heart. He extended his lenitv 
also to the remaining chieftains of the conspiracy ; promising 
great favours and rewards, if they should continue firm in 
their loyalty ; but terrible punishments should they again be 
found in rebellion. The heart of Guarionex was subdued by 
this unexpected clemency. He made a speech to his people, 
setting forth the irresistible might and valour of the Spaniards; 
their great lenity to offenders, and their generosity to such 
as were faithful ; and he earnestly exhorted them henceforth 
to cultivate their friendship. The Indians listened to him 
with attention ; his praises of the white men were confirmed 
by their treatment of himself; when he had concluded, they 
took him up on their shoulders, bore him to his habitation 
with songs and shouts of joy, and for some time the tranquil- 
lity of the Vega was restored. * 

CHAPTER m.— [1497.] 

With all his energy and discretion, the Adelantado found 
it difficult to manage the proud and turbulent spirit of the 
colonists. They could ill brook the sway of a foreigner, who, 
when they were restive, curbed them . with an iron hand. 
Don Bartholomew had not the same legitimate authority in 
their eyes as his brother. The admiral was the discoverer of 
the country, and the authorized representative of the sove- 
reigns ; yet even him they with difficulty brought themselves 
to obey. The Adelantado, on the contrary, was regarded by 
many as a mere intruder, assxmiing high command without 
* Peter Martyr, dec, i. lib. v. Herrera, Hist. lad., ec. i.lib. it e. 6. 
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authority from the crown, and shouldering himself into power 
on the merits and services of his brother. They spoke with 
impatience and indignation, also, of the long absence of the 
admiral, and his fancied inattention to their wants; little 
aware of the incessant anxieties he was suffering on their 
aecomit, dm-ing his detention in Spain. The sagacious 
measure of the Adelantado in building the caravels, for some 
time diverted their attention. They watched their progress 
%Yith solicitude, looking upon them as a means either of 
obtaining relief, or of abandoning the island. Aware that 
repining and discontented men should never be left in idle- 
ness, Don Bartholomew kept them continually in movement ; 
and indeed a state of constant activity was congenial to his 
own vigorous spirit. About this time messengers arrived from 
Behechio, cacique of Xaragua, informing him that he had 
large quantities of cotton, and other articles, in which his 
tribute was to be paid, ready for delivery. The Adelantado 
immediately set forth with a numerous train, to revisit this 
fruitful and happy region. He was again received with songs 
and dances, and all the national demonstrations of respect 
and amity by Behechio and his sister Anacaona. The latter 
appeared to be highly popular among the natives, and to have 
almost as much sway in Xaragua as her brother. Her 
natural ease, and the graceful dignity of her manners, more 
and more won the admiration of the Spaniards. 

The Adelantado found thirty-two inferior caciques assemb- 
led in the house of Behechio, awaiting his arrival with their 
respective tributes. The cotton they had brought was enough 
to fill one of their houses. Having delivered this, they gra- 
tuitously offered the Adelantado as much cassava bread as he 
desired. The offer was most acceptable in the present neces- 
sitous state of the colony; and Don Bartholomew sent to 
Isabella for one of the caravels, which was neaily finished, to 
be dispatched as soon as possible to Xaragua, to be freighted 
with bread and cotton. 

In the meantime, the natives brought from all quarters 
large supplies of provisions, and entertained theii* guests witli 
continual festivity and banqueting. The early Spanish writers, 
whose imaginations, heated by the accounts of the voyagers, 
could not form an idea of the simplicity of savage life, espe- 
cially in these newly discovered countries, which were sup- 
posed to border upon Asia, often speak in tenns of oriental 
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mi^ifioenoe of the entertainments of the natives, the palaces 
of the caciques, and the lords and ladies of their courts, as if 
they were describing the abodes of Asiatic potentates. Hie 
accounts given of Xaragua, however, have a different charac- 
ter; and give a picture of savage life, in its perfection of uiOe 
and ignorant enjoyment. The troubles which distracted the 
other parts of devoted Hayti, had not reached the inhalntants 
of this pleasant region. Living among beautiful and fruitful 
groves, on the boiders of a sea, apparently for ever tranquil 
and unvexed by storms ; having few wants, and those readily 
supplied, they appeared emancipated from the comm<m lot of 
labour, and to pass their lives in one imintt^rrupted holiday. 
When the Spaniards regarded the fertility and sweetness of 
this country, the gentleness of its people, and the beauty of 
its women, they pronounced it a perfect paradise. 

At length the caravel arrived which was to be freighted 
with the articles of tribute. It anchored about six miles from 
the residence of Behechio, and Anacaona proposed to her 
brother that they should go tc^ether to behold what she 
called the great canoe of the white men. On their way to 
the coi^st, the Adelantado was lodged one mght in a village, 
in a house where Anacaona treasured up those articles whidi 
she esteemed most rare and precious. They consisted of 
various manufactures of cotton, ingeniously wrou^t; of 
vessels of clay, moulded into different forms; of chairs, 
tables, and like articles of furniture, formed of ebony and 
other kinds erf wood, and carved with various devices,— all 
evincing great skOl and ingenuity, in a people who had no 
iron tools to work with. Such were the simple treasures of 
this Indian princess, of which she made numerous presexrts to 
her guests. 

Kothing could exceed the wonder and delight of this intdli- 
gent woman, when she first beheld the sh^. Her brother, 
who treated her with a fraternal fondness and respectful at- 
tention worthy of civilized life, had prepared two casoes, 
gaily painted and decorated; one to convey her and her 
attendants, and the other for himself and his chieftains. 
Anacaona, however, preferred to embark, with her attendants, 
in the ship's boat with the Adelantado. As they approached the 
caravel, a salute was fired. At the report of the cannon, and 
the sight of the smoke, Anacaona, overcome with dismay, feU 
into the arms of the Adelantado, and her attendants would have 
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leaped overboard, but the laughter and the cheerful words of 
Don Bartholomew speedily reassured them. As they drew 
nearer to the vessel, several instruments of martial music 
struck up, with which they were greatly delighted. Their 
admiration increased on entering on board. Accustomed only 
to their simple and slight canoes, every thing appeared 
wonderfully vast and complicated. But when the anchor 
was weighed, the sails were spread, and, aided by a gentle 
breeze, they beheld this vast mass, moving apparently by 
its own volition, veering &om side to side, and playing like 
a huge monster in tlie deep, the brother and sister remained 
gazing at each other in mute astonishment.* Notliing seems 
to have £lled the mind of the most stoical savage with more 
wonder, than that sublime and beautiful triumph of genius, a 
ship under sail. 

Having freighted and dispatched the caravel, the Adelantado 
made many presents to Behechio, his sister, and their attend- 
ants, and took leave of them, to return by land with his 
troops to Isabella. Anacaona showed great a£Qdction at their 
parting, entreating him to remain some time longer with 
them, and appearing fearful that they had failed in their 
humble attempt to please him. She even offered to follow 
him to the settlement, nor would she be consoled imtil he had 
promised to return again to Xaragua.f 

We cannot but remark the ability shown by the Adelan- 
tado in the course of his transient government of the island. 
Wonderfully alert and active, he made repeated marches of 
great extent, from one remote province to another, and was 
always at the post of danger at the critical moment. By skilful 
management, with a handful of men, he defeated a formidable 
insurrection without any effusion of blood. He concihated 
the most inveterate enemies among the natives by great 
moderation, while he deterred all wanton hostilities by the 
infliction of signal piuushments. He had made firm friends 
of the most important chieftains, brought their dominions 
under cheerM tribute, opened new sources of supplies for the 
colony, and procured relief from its immediate wants. Had 
his judicious measures been seconded by those under his 
command, the whole country would have been a scene of 
tranquil prosperity, and would have produced great revenues 

* Peter Martyr, decad. i. lib. t. Hcrrera, dccad. 1. lib. iii. cf^. 6. 
"f* Bamusio, vol. ill. p. 9. 
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to the crown, without cruelty to the natives ; but, like his 
brother the admiral, his good intentions and judicious arrange- 
ments were constantly thwarted by the vile passions and 
perverse conduct of others. While he was absent froni 
Isabella, new mischiefs had been fomented there, which were 
soon to throw the whole island into confusion. 

CHAPTER IV.— [1497.] 

The prime mover of the present mischief was one Francisco 
Roldan, a man under the deepest obligations to the admiral. 
Raised by him from poverty and obscurity, he had been 
employed at first in menial capacities ; but, showing strong 
natural talents and great assiduity, he had been made ordi- 
nary alcalde, equivalent to justice of the peace. The able 
manner in which he acquitted himself iu' this situation, 
and the persuasion of his gi'eat fidelity and gratitude, induced 
Columbus, on departing for Spain, to appoint him alcalde 
mayor, or chief judge of the island. It is true he was an 
uneducated man, but as there were as yet no intricacies of 
law in the colony, the ofiice required little else than shrewd 
good sense and upright principles for its discharge.* 

Roldan was one of those base spirits which grow venomous 
in the sunshine of prosperity. His benefactor had returned 
to Spain apparently under a cloud of disgrace ; a long interval 
had elapsed without tidings from him ; he considered him a 
fallen man, and began to devise how he might profit by his 
downfall. He was intrusted with an ofiice inferior only to 
that of the Adelantado; the brothers of Columbus Avere 
highly unpopular ; he imagined it possible to ruin them, both 
with the colonists and with the government at home, and by 
dexterous cunning and bustling activity, to work his way into 
the command of the colony. The vigorous and somewhat 
austere character of the Adelantado for some time kept him 
in awe; but when he was absent from the settlement, Roldan 
was able to carry on his machinations with confidence. Don 
Diego, who then commanded at Isabella, was an upright and 
worthy man, but deficient in energy. Roldan felt him- 
self his superior in talent and spirit, and his self-conceit was 
wounded at being inferior to him in authority. He soon 
made a party among the daring and dissolute of the com- 
munity, and secretly loosened the tics of order and good 

* Herrera, decad. i. lib^ ill. cap. !• 
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government, by listening to and encouraging the discontents 
of the common people, and directing them against the cha- 
racter and conduct of Columbus and his brothers. He had 
heretofore been employed as superintendent of various public 
works ; this brought him into familiar conmiunication with 
worlanen, sailors, and others of the lower order. His 
originally vulgar character enabled him to adapt himself t« 
their intellects and manners, while his present station gave 
him consequence in their eyes. Finding them full of mur- 
murs about hard treatment, severe toil, and the long absence 
of the admiral, he affected to be moved by their distresses. 
lie threw out' suggestions that the admiral might never 
return, being disgraced and ruined, in consequence of the 
representations of Aguado. He sympathized with the hard 
treatment they experienced from the Adelantado and his 
brother Don Diego, who, being foreigners, could take no 
interest in their welfare, nor feel a proper respect for the pride 
of a Spaniard ; but who used them merely as slaves, to build 
houses and fortresses for them, or to swell their state and 
secure their power, as they marched about the island enriching 
themselves with the spoils of the caciques. By these sugges- 
tions he exasperated their feelings to such a height, that they 
had at one time formed a conspiracy to take away the life of 
the Adelantado, as the only means of delivering themselves 
from an odious tyrant. The time and place for the perpetra- 
tion of the act were concerted. The Adelantado had con- 
demned to death a Spaniard of the name of Berahona, a 
friend of Roldan, and of several of the conspirators. What 
was his offence is not positively stated, but from a passage in 
Las Casas,* there is reason to believe that he was the veiy 
Spaniard who had violated the favourite wife of Guarionex, 
the cacique of the Vega. The Adelantado would be present 
at the execution. It was arranged, therefore, that when the 
populace had assembled, a tumult should be made as if by 
accident, and in the confrision of the moment, Don Bartho- 
lomew should be dispatched with a poniard. Fortunately for 
the Adelantado, he pardoned the criminal, the assemblage 
did not take place, and the plan of the conspirators was 
disconcerted, f 

When Don Bartholomew wa3 absent collecting the tribute 
in Xai'agua, Roldan thought it was a favourable time to bring 
* Lss Casas, Hist. Ind.^lib. i. cap. 118. + Hist, del Almirantc, cap. 73 
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affairs to a crwM, He had Bounded the feelings of the 
colonists, and ascertained that there was a large parfy dis- 
posed for open sedition. His plap was to create a popidar 
tumult, to interpose in his official character of alcalde mayor, 
to throw the blame upon the oppression and injustice of 
Don Diego and his brother, and, while he usurped the reins 
of authority, to appear as if actuated only by zeal for the 
peace and prosperity of the island, and tiie interests of the 
soyereigns. 

A pretext soon presented itself for the proposed tumult. 
When the carayel returned £rom Xaragua laden with the 
Indian tributes, and the cargo was discharged, Don Di^o had 
the yessel drawn up on the land, to protect it from accidents, 
or from any sinister designs of the disaffected colonists. 
Boldan immediately pointed this circumstance out to his par- 
tisans. He secretly inyeighed s^inst the hardship of haying 
this yessel drawn on shore, instead of being left afloat for the 
benefit of the colony, or sent to Spain to make known their 
distresses. He hinted that the true reason was the fear of the 
Adekmtado and his brother, lest accounts should be carried to 
Spain of their misconduct, and he affirmed that they wished 
to remain imdisturbed masters of the island, and keep the 
Spaniards there as subjects, or rather as slayes. The people 
took fire at these suggestions. They had long looked forward 
to the completion of the carayels as their only chance for re- 
lief ; they now insisted that the yessel should be laimched 
and sent to Spain for supplies. Don Diego endeayoured to 
conyince them of the folly of their demand, the yessel not 
being rigged and equipped for such a yoyage ; but the more 
he attempted to pacify them, the more unreasonable and tur- 
bulent they became. Roldan, also, became more bold and 
explicit in his instigations. He adyised them to launch and 
take possession of the carayel, as the only mode of regaining 
their independence. They might then throw off the tyranny 
of these upstart strangers, enemies in their hearts to Spaniards, 
and might lead a life of ease and pleasure ; sharing equally 
all that they might gain by barter in the island, employing the 
Indians as slayes to work for them, and enjoying unrestrained 
indulgence with respect to the Indian women.* 

Don Diego received information of what was fermenting 
nmong the people, yet feared to come to an open rupture witii 

* Hist, del Almirante^ cap. 7o. 
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Boldan in the present mutinous state of the colony. He sud- 
denly detached him, therefore, with forty men, to the Vega, 
tinder pretext of overawing certain of the natives who had re- 
fused to pay their tribute, and had shown a disposition to 
revolt. Holdan made use of this opportunity to strengthen 
liis Action. He made friends and partisans among the dis- 
contented caciques, secretly justifying them in their resistance 
to the imposition of tribute, and promising them redress. He 
secured the devotion of his own soldiers by great acts of in- 
dulgence, disanmng and dismissing such as refused fiill par- 
ticipation in his plans, and returned with his little band to 
Isabella, where he felt secure of a strong party among the 
common people. 

llie Adelantado had by this time returned from Xaragua ; 
but Roldan, feeling himself at the head of a strong faction, 
and arrogating to himself great authority from his official 
station, now openly demanded that the caravel should be 
launched, or permission given to him and his followers to 
laimch it. The Adelantado peremptorily refused, observing 
that neither he nor his companions were mariners, nor was the 
caravel fmnished and equipped for sea, and that neither the 
safety of the vessel, nor of the people, should be endaaigered 
by their attempt to navigate her. 

Eoldan perceived that his motives were suspected, and felt 
that the Adelantado was too formidable an adversary to con- 
tend with in any open sedition at Isabella. He determined, 
therefore, to carry his plans into operation in some more 
fii^ourable. part of the island, always trusting to excuse any 
<^en rebellion against the authority of Don Bartholomew, by 
representing it as a patriotic opposition to his tyranny over 
Spaniards. He had seventy well-armed and determined men 
under his command, and he trusted, on erecting his standard, 
to be joined by all the disaffected throughout the island. He 
set off suddenly, therefore, for the Vega, intending to surprise 
the fortress of Conception, and by getting command of that 
post and the rich country adjacent, to set the Adelantado at 
defiance. 

He stopped, on his way, at various Indian villages in which 
the Spaniards were distributed, endeavouring to enlist the 
latter in his party, by holding out promises of great gain and 
free living. He attempted also to seduce the natives from 
their allegianoe, by promising them freedom from all tribute. 
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Those caciques with whom he had maintained a j^^^ous 
miderstanding, received him with open arms, particularly one 
who had taken the name of Diego Marque, whose village he 
made his head-quarters, being about two leagues from Fort 
Conception. He was disappointed in his hopes of surprising^ 
the fortress. Its commander, Miguel Ballester, was an old 
and staunch soldier, both resolute and wary. He drew himself 
into his strong-hold on the approach of Eoldan, and closed his 
gates. His garrison was small, but the fortification, situated 
on the side of a hill, with a river running at its foot, was proof 
against any assault. Roldan had still some hopes that Ballester 
might be disaffected to government, and might be gradually 
brought into his plans, or that the garrison would be disposed 
to desert, tempted by the licentious life which he permitted 
among his followers. In the neighbourhood was the town 
inhabited by Guarionex. Here were quartered thirty soldiers, 
under the command of Captain Garcia de Barrantes. Roldan 
repaired thither with his armed force, hoping to enlist Bar- 
rantes and his party ; but the captain shut himself up with 
his men in a fortified house, refusing to permit them to hold 
any communication with Roldan. The latter threatened to 
set fire to the house ; but after a little consideration, con- 
tented himself with seizing their store of provisions, and then 
marched towards Fort Conception, which was not quite half 
a league distant.* 

* Herrera, decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 7. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 74. 

Extract of a letter from T. S. HeneJcen, Esq. — 1847. Fort Concep- 
tion is situated at the foot of a hill now called Santo Cerro. It is con- 
structed of bricks, and is almost as entire at the present day as when 
just finished. It stands in the gloom of an exuberant forest which has 
invaded the scene of former bustle and activity ; a spot once considered 
of great importance, and surrounded by swarms of intelligent beings. 

What has become of the countless multitudes this fortress was in- 
tended to awe 1 Not a trace of them remains, excepting in the records 
of history. The silence of the tomb prevails where their habitations 
responded to their songs and dances. A few indigent Spaniards, 
living in miserable hovels, scattered widely apart in the bosom of 
the forest, are now the sole occupants of the once fruitful and beautiful 
region. 

A Spanish town gradually grew up round the fortress ; the ruins of 
which extend to a considerable distance. It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, at nine o'clock of the morning of Saturday, 20th April, 1564, 
during the celebration of mass. Fart of the massive walls of a hand- 
some church still remain, as well as those of a very large convent or 
hospital, supposed to have been constructed in pursuance of the tesii*^ 
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CHAPTER v.— [1497.] 

The Adelantado had received intelligence of the flagitious 
proceedings of Roldan, yet hesitated for a time to set out in 
pui'suit of him. He had lost all confidence in the loyalty of 
the people around him, and knew not how far the conspiracy 
extended, nor on whom he could rely. Diego de Escobar, 
alcayde of the fortress of La Madalena, together with Adrian 
de Moxica and Pedro de Valdivieso, all principal men, were 
in league with Roldan. He feared that the commander of 
Fort Conception might likewise be in the plot, and the whole 
island in arms against him. He was reassured, however, by 
tidings from Miguel Ballestcr. That loyal veteran wrote to 
him pressing letters for succour ; representing the weakness 
of his garrison, and the increasing forces of the rebels. 

Don Bartholomew hastened to his assistance with his accus- 
tomed promptness, and threw himself with a reinforcement 
into the fortress. Being ignorant of the force of the rebels, 
and doubtful of the loyalty of his own followers, he determined 
to adopt mild measures. Understanding that Roldan was 
quartered at a village but half a league distant, he sent a 
message to him, remonstrating on the flagrant irregularity of 
his conduct, the injury it was calculated to produce in the 
island, and the certain ruin it must bring upon himself, and 
summoning him to appear at the fortress, pledging his word 
for his personal safety. Roldan repaired accordingly to Fort 
Conception, where the Adelantado held a parley "with him 
from a window, demanding the reason of his appearing in 
arms, in opposition to royal authority. Roldan replied boldly, 
that he was in the service of his sovereigns, defending their 
subjects from the oppression of men who sought their destruc- 
tion. The Adelantado ordered him to surrender his staff of 
office, as alcalde mayor, and to submit peaceably to superior 
authority. Roldan refused to resign his office, or to put him- 
self in the power of Don Bartholomew, whom he charged 
with seeking hfs life. He refused also to submit to any trial, 
unless commanded by the king. Pretending, however, to 
make no resistance to the peaceable exercise of authority, he 
offered to go with bis followers, and reside at any place the 
Adelantado might appoint. The latter immediately designated 

mentary dispositions of Columbus. The inhabitants who survived the 
catastrophe retired to a sirall chapel, on the banks of a river, about a 
league distant, where the new town of La Yega was afterwardis built. 
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the village of the cacique Diego Colon, the same native of the 
Lucayos Islands who had been baptized in Spain, and had 
since married a daughter of Ghiarionex. Roldan objected, 
pretending there were not sufficient provisions to be had there 
fpr the subsistence of his men, and departed, dedarii^ that he 
would seek a more eligible residence eLsewhere.* 

He now proposed to his followers to take possession of the 
remote province of Xaragua. The Spaniai^s who had re- 
turned tiience gave enticing accoimts of the life they had led 
there ; of the fertility of the soil, the sweetness of the cHmate, 
the hospitality and gentleness of the people, their feasts, 
dances, and various amusements, and, above all, the beanty of 
the women ; for they had been captivated by the naked charms 
of the dancing nymphs of Xaragua. In this delight^ region, 
emancipated from the iron rule of the Adelantado, and relieved 
from the necessity of irksome labour, they might lead a life of 
perfect freedom and indulgence, and have a world of beauty 
at their command. In short, Roldan drew a picture of loose, 
sensual enjoyment, such as he knew to be irresistible with 
men of idle and dissolute habits. His followers acceded with 
joy to his proposition. Some preparations, however, were 
necessary to carry it into effect. Taking advantage of the 
absence of the Adelantado, he suddenly marched with his 
band to Isabella, and entering it in a manner by surprise, en- 
deavoured to launch the caravel, with which they might sail 
to Xaragua. Don Diego Columbus, hearing the tumult, issued 
forth with several cavaliers; but such was the force of the 
mutineers and their menacing conduct, that he was obliged to 
withdraw, with his adherents, into the fortress. Eoldan held 
several parleys with him, and offered to submit to his com- 
mand, provided he would set himself up in opposition to his 
brother the Adelantado. His proposition was treated with 
scorn. The fortress was too strong to be assailed with success ; 
he found it impossible to launch the caravel, and feared the 
Adelantado might return, and he be inclosed between two 
forces. He proceeded, therefore, in all haste to make provi- 
sions for the proposed expedition to Xaragua. Still pretend- 
ing to act in his official capacity, and to do everything from 
loyal motives, for the protection and support of the oppressed 
subjects of the crown, he broke open the royal warehouse, 
with shouts of " Long live the king !" supplied his followers 

'*' Hervero, decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 7. Hist del Almirante^ casp, 74. 
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wiiii arms, ammunifioii, clotning, and whatever they desired 
from the public stores ; proceeded to the in closure where the 
cattle and otiier European animals were kept to breed, took 
such as he thought neccBsary for his intended establislunent, 
and permitted his followers to kill such of the remainder as 
they might want fbr present supply. Having committed this 
^ wasteful ravage, he marched in triumph out of Isabella.* 
-: [Reflecting, however, on the prompt and vigorous character of 
the Adelantado, he felt that his situation would be but little 
secure with such an active enemy behind him ; who, on extrica- 
ting himself from present perplexities, would not &dl to pur*- 
sue him to his proposed paradise of Xaragua. He determined, 
therefore, to march again to the Vega, and endeavour either 
to get possession of the person of the Adelantado, or to strike 
some blow, in his present crippled state, that should disable 
hJTn from offering further molestation. Returning, therefore, 
to the vicinity of Fort Conception, he endeavoured in every 
way, by the means of subtle emissaries, to seduce the garrison 
to desertion, or to excite it to revolt. 

The Adelantado dared not take the field with his forces, 
having no confidence in their fidelity. He knew that they 
listened wistfully to the emissaries of Eoldan, and contrasted 
the meagre fare and stern discipline of the garrison, with the 
abundant cheer and easy misrule that prevailed among the 
rebels. To counteract these seductions, he relaxed from his 
usual strictness, treating his men with great indulgence, and 
promising them large rewards. By these means he was 
enabled to maintain some degree of loyalty amongst his 
forces, his service having the advantage over that of Roldan, 
of being on the side of government and law. 

Finding his attempts to corrupt the garrison unsuccessftil, 
and fearing some sudden sally from the vigorous Adelantado, 
Koldan drew off to a distance, and sought by insidious means 
to strengthen his own power, and weaken that of the govern- 
ment. He asserted equal right to manage the affairs of the 
island with the Adelantado, and pretended to have separated 
from him on account of his being passionate and vindictive 
in the exercise of his authority. He represented him as the 
tyrant of the Spaniards, the oppressor of the Indians. For 
himself, he assumed the character of a redresser of grievances 
and champion of the injured. He pretended to feel a patriotic 
* Hist del Almiisnte, cap. 74. Herrera, decad. i. lib. ill. cap. 7. 
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indignation at the affronts heaped upon Spaniards Ly a family 
of obscure and arrogant foreigners ; and professed to free the 
natives from tributes wrung from them by these rapacious 
men for their own enrichment, and contrary to the beneficent 
intentions of the Spanish monarchs. He connected himself 
closely with the Carib cacique Manicaotex, brother of the 
late Caonabo, whose son and nephew were in his possession 
as hostages for payment of tributes. This Marlikc chieftain 
he conciliated by presents and caiesses, bestowing on him the 
appellation of brother.* The unhappy natives, deceived by 
his professions, and overjoyed at the idea of having a protector 
in arms for their defence, submitted cheerfully to a thousand 
impositions, supplying his followers with provisions in abund- 
ance, and bringing to Roldan all the gold they could collect ; 
voluntarily yielding him heavier tributes than those from 
which he pretended to free them. 

The affairs of the island were now in a lamentable situation. 
The Indians, perceiving the dissensions among the white men, 
and encouraged by the protection of Roldan, began to tlu*ow 
off all allegiance to the government. The caciques at a 
distance ceased to send in their tributes, and those who werc 
in the vicinity were excused by the Adelantado, that by in- 
dulgence he might retain their friendship in this time of 
danger. Roldan's faction daily gained strength ; they ranged 
insolently and at large in the open country, and were sup- 
ported by the misguided natives ; while the Spa^ards who 
remained loyal, fearing conspiracies among the natives, had 
to keep imder shelter of the fort, or in the strong houses which 
they had erected in the villages. The commanders were 
obliged to palliate all kinds of slights and indignities, both 
from their soldiers and from the Indians, fearful of driving 
them to sedition by any severity. The clothing and mimi- 
tions of all kinds, either for maintenance or defence, were 
x*apidly wasting away, and the want of aU supplies or tidings 
from Spain was sinking the spirits of the weU-affected into 
despondency. The Adelantado was shut up in Fort Concep- 
tion, in daily expectation of being openly besieged by Roldan, 
and was secretly informed that means were taken to destroy 
him, should he issue from the walls of the fortress.f 

Such was the desperate state to which the colony was 
reduced, in consequence of the long detention of Colunibus in 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 118. f Ibid, lib. i. cap. 119. 
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Spain, and the impediments thrown in the way of all his 
measures for the benefit of the island by the delays of cabinets 
and the chicanery of Fonseca and his satellites. At this 
critical junctm-e, when faction reigned triumphant, and the 
colony was on the brink of ruin, tidings were brought to the 
Vega that Pedro Fernandez Coi*onal had arrived at the port 
of San Domingo, with two ships, bringing supplies of aU 
kinds, and a strong reinforcement of troops.* 

CHAPTER VL— [1498.] 

The arrival of Coronal, which took place on the 3rd of 
February, was the salvation of the colony. The reinforce- 
ments of troops, and of supplies of all kinds, strengthened the 
hands of Don Bartholomew. The royal confirmation of his 
title and authority as Adelantado at once dispelled all doubts 
as to the legitimacy of his power ; and the tidings that the 
admiral was in high favour at court, and would soon arrive 
with a powerful squadron, struck consternation into those who 
had entered into the rebellion on the presumption of his 
having fallen into disgrace. 

The Adelantado no longer remained mewed up in his 
foiixess, but set out immediately for San Domingo with a part 
of his troops, although a much superior rebel force was at the 
village of the cacique Guarionex, at a very short distance. 
Roldan followed slowly and gloomily with his party, anxious 
to ascertain the tnith of these tidings, to make partisans, if 
possible, among those who had newly arrived, and to take 
advantage of every circmnstance that might befriend his rash 
and hazardous projects. The Adelantado left strong guards 
on the passes of the roads to prevent his near approach to 
San Domingo, but Holdan paused within a few leagues of the 
place. 

When the Adelantado found himself secure in San Do- 
mingo with this augmentation of force, and the prospect of a 
still greater reinforcement at hand, his magnanimity prevailed 
over his indignation, and he sought by gentle means to allay 
the popular seditions, that the island might be restored to 
tranquillity before his brother's arrival. He considered that 
the colonists had sufiered greatly from the want of supplies ; 
that their discontents had been heightened by the severities 
de had been compelled to inflict ; and that many had beei: 
* Iab Casfcs. Hcrrera. Hist, del Almirante. 
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led to rebellion by doubts of the legitimacy of his authority. 
While, therefore, he proclaimed the royal act sanctioning Ins 
title and powers, he prcHnised amnesty for all past offences, on 
condition of immediate return to allegiance. Hearing ihsLt 
Koldan was within five leagues of San Domingo with his band, 
he sent Pedro Fernandez Coronal, who had been appointed 
by the sovereigns alguazil mayor of the island, to exhort him 
to obedience, promising him oblivion of the past. He tnusted 
that the representations of a discreet and honourable man like 
Coronal, who had been witness of the favoui* in which his 
brother stood in Spain, would convince the rebdb of the hope- 
lessness of their course. 

Koldan, however, conscious of his guilt, and doubtful of the 
clemency of Don Bartholomew, feared to venture within his 
power ; he determined, also, to prevent his followers from 
communicating with Coronal, lest they should be seduced 
from him by the promise of pardon. When that emissary, 
therefore, approached the encampment of the rebels, he was 
opposed in a narrow pass by a body of archers, with their 
cross-bows levelled. *' Halt there ! traitor ! " cried Koldan, 
" had you arrived eight days later, we should all have been 
^united as one man."* 

In vain Coronal endeavoured by fair reasoning and earnest 
entreaty to win this perverse and turbulent man from his 
career. Eoldan answered with hardihood and defiance, pino- 
fessing to oppose only the tyranny and misrule of the 
Adelantado, but to be ready to submit to the admiral on his 
arrival. He, and several of his principal confederates, wrote 
letters to the same effect to their friends in San Domingo, 
urging them to plead 'their cause with the admiral when he 
should arrive, and to assure him of their disposition to 
acknowledge his authority. 

When Coronal returned with accoimts of Koldan's contu- 
macy, the Adelantado proclaimed him and his followers 
traitors. That shrewd rebel, however, did not suffer his men 
to remain within either the seduction of promise or the terror 
of menace; he immediately set out on his march for his 
promised land of Xaragua, trusting to impair every honest 
principle and virtuous tie of his misguided followers by a life 
of indolence and libertinage. 

In the meantime the mischievous effects of his intrlgufis 
* Herrera^ deead. L lib. ill. cap. 8. 
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umong the caciques became more and more apparent. No 
sooner had the Adehintado left Fort Conception, than a con- 
spiracy was formed among the natives to smprise it. Ghiarionex 
was at the head of this conspiracy, moved by the instigations 
of Koldan, who had promised him protection and assistance, 
and led on by the forlorn hope, in this distracted state of the 
Spanish forces, of relieving his paternal domains from the 
intolerable domination of usurping strangers. Holding secret 
communications with his tributary caciques, it was concerted 
that they should all rise simultaneously and massacre the 
soldiery, quartered in small parties in their villages ; while 
he, with a chosen force, should surprise the fortress of Con- 
ception. The night of the full moon was fixed upon for the 
insurrection. 

One of the principal caciques, iowever, not being a correct 
observer of the heavenly bodies, took up arms before the 
appointed night, and was repulsed by the soldiers quartered 
in his village. The alarm was given, and the Spaniards were 
all put on file alert. The cacique fled to Guarionex fox pro- 
tection, but the chieftain, enraged at his fatal blunder, put 
h^m to death upon the spot. 

No sooner did the Adelantado hear of this fresh conspiracy, 
than he put himself on the march for the Vega with a strong 
body of men. Guarionex did not await his coming. He saw 
that every attempt was fruitless to shake off these strangers, 
who had settled like a curse yxpon his territories. He had 
found their verj^ friendship witheiing and destructive, and he 
now dreaded their vengeance. Abandoning, therefore, his 
rightful domain, the once happy Vega, he fled with his family 
and a small band of faithful followers to the mountains of 
Ciguay. ITxis a lofty chain, extending along the north side 
of the island, between the Vega and the sea. The inhabitants 
were the most robust and hardy tribe of the island, and far 
more £»rmidable than the mild inhabitants of the plains. It 
was a part of this tribe which displayed hostility to the 
Spaniards in the course of the first voyage of Columbus, and 
in a skirmish with them in the Gulf of Scmana the first drop 
of native blood had been shed in the New World. The 
reader may remember the fi^ank and confiding conduct of 
these people the day after the skirmish, and the intrepid faith 
with which their cacique trusted himself on- board of the 
caravel of the admiral, and in the ro\s:er of the Spaniards. It 
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was to this same cacique, named Mayobanex, tliat the fugitive 
chieftain of the Vega now applied for refiige. He came to 
his residence at an Indian town near Cape Cabron, about forty 
leagues east of Isabella, and implored shelter for his wife and 
children, and his handful of loyal followers. The noble- 
minded cacique of the. mountains received him with open 
arms. He not only gave an asylum to his family, but engaged 
to stand by him in his distress, to defend his cause, and share 
his desperate fortunes.* Men in civilized life learn mag- 
nanimity from precept, but their most generous actions arc 
often rivalled by the deeds of untutored savages, who act only 
from natural impulse. 

CHAPTER VII.— [1498.] 

Aided by his mountain ally, and by bands of hardy Cigu- 
ayans, Guarionex made several descents into the plain, cutting 
off straggling parties of the Spaniards, laying waste the villages 
of the natives which continued in allegiance to them, and 
destroying the fruits of the earth. The Adelantado put a 
speedy stop to these molestations, but he determined to root 
out so formidable an adversary from the neighbourhood. 
Shrinking from no danger nor fatigue, and leaving nothing to 
be done by others which he could do himself, he set forth in 
the spring with a band of ninety men, a few cavalry, and a 
body of Indians, to penetrate the Ciguay mountains. 

After passing a steep defile, rendered almost impracticable 
for ttoops by rugged rocks and exuberant vegetation, he 
descended into a beautiful valley or plain, extending along the 
coast, and embraced by arms of the mountains which ap- 
proached the sea. His advance into the country was watched 
by the keen eyes of Indian scouts, who lurked among rocks 
and thickets. As the Spaniards were seeking the ford of a 
river at the entrance of the plain, two of these spies darted 
from among the bushes on its bank. One flung himself head- 
long into the water, and swimming across the mouth of the 
river escaped ; the other being taken, gave information that 
six thousand Indians lay in amb\ish on the opposite shore, 
waiting to attack them as they crossed. 

The Adelantado advanced with caution, and finding a shal- 
low place, entered the river with his troops. They were 
scarcely midway in the stream when the savages, hideously 
• Las Casas, Hist. Ind., cap. 121. MS. Peter Martyr, decad. i. cap. 5. 
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pointed, and looking more like fiends than men, burst from 
their concealment. The forest rang with their yells and 
howlings. They discharged a shower of arrows and lances, 
by which, notwithstanding the protection of their targets, 
many of the Spaniards were wounded. The Adelantado, how- 
ever, forced his way across the river, and the Indians took to 
flight. Some were killed, but their swiftness of foot, their 
laiowledge of the forest, and their dexterity in winding 
through the most tangled thickets, enabled the greater number 
to elude the pursuit of the Spaniards, who were encumbered 
with armour, targets, cross-bows, and lances. 

By the advice of one of his Indian guides, the Adelantado 
pressed forward along the valley to reach the residence of 
Mayobanex, at Cabron. In the way he had several skirmishes 
with the natives, who would suddenly rush forth with furious 
war-cries from ambuscades among the bushes, discharge their 
weapons, and take refuge again in the fastnesses of their rocks 
and forests, inaccessible to the Spaniards. 

Having taken several prisoners, the Adelantado sent one 
accompanied by an Indian of a friendly tribe, as a messenger 
to Mayobanex, demanding the surrender of Guarionex, pro- 
mising friendship and protection in case of compliance, but 
threatening, in case of refusal, to lay waste his territory with 
fire and- sword. The cacique listened attentively to the mes- 
senger : " Tell the Spaniards," said he in reply, " that they 
are bad men, cruel and tyrannical ; usui-pers of the territories 
of others, and shedders of innocent blood. I desire not the 
fiiendship of such men ; Guarionex is a good man, he is my 
friend, he is my guest, he has fled to me for refuge, I have 
promised to protect him, and I will keep my word." 

This magnanimous reply, or rather defiance, convinced the 
Adelantado that nothing was to be gained by Mendly over- 
tures. When severity was required, he could be a stem 
soldier. He immediately ordered the village in which he had 
been quartered, and several others in the neighbourhood, to 
be set on fire. He then sent further messengers to Mayo- 
banex, warning him that, unless he delivered up the fugitive 
cacique, his whole dominions should be laid waste in like 
manner, and he would see nothiHg in every direction but the 
smoke and flames of burning villages. Alarmed at this im- 
pending destruction, the Ciguayans surrounded their chieftain 
with clamorous lamentations, cursing the day that Guarionex 
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had taken refdge among them, and urging that he should he 
given up for the salvation of the country. The generous 
cacique 'was inflexible. He reminded them of the many 
virtues of Guarionex, and the sacred claims he had on their 
hospitality, and declared he would abide all evils rather than 
it shoidd ever be said Mayobanex had betrayed his guest. 

The people retired with sorrowful hearts, and the chiefedn, 
summoning Guarionex into his presence, again pledged his 
word to protect him, though it should cost him his dominions. 
He sent no reply to the Adelantado, and lest further messages 
might tempt the fidelity of his subjects, he placed men in am- 
bush, with orders to slay any messenger who might approach. 
They had not lain in wait long, before they beheld two men 
advancing through the forest, one of whom was a captive 
Ciguayan, and the other an Indian ally of the ^aniards ; they 
were both instantly slain. The Adelantado was following at 
no great distance, with only ten foot soldiers and four horse- 
men. When he found his messengers lying dead in the forest 
path, transfixed with arrows, he was greatly exasperated, aad 
resolved to deal rigorously with this obstinate tribe. He 
advanced, therefore, with all his fbrce to Cabron, where 
Mayobanex and his army were quartered ; at his approach 
the inferior caciques and their adherents fled, overcome by 
terror of the Spaniards. Finding himself thus desert^, 
Mayobanex took refuge with his family in a secret part of the 
mountains. Several of the Ciguayans sought for Guarionex, 
to kill him or deliver him up as a propitiatory offering, but he 
fled to the heights, where he wandered about alone ia the 
most savage and desolate places. 

The density of the forests and the ruggedness of the moun- 
tains rendered this expedition excessively painftil and labo- 
rious, and protracted it far beyond the time that the Adelantado 
had contemplated. His men suffered, not merely from fatigue 
but hunger. The natives had all fled to the moimtains; 
their villages remained empty and desolate ; aH the provisions 
of the Spaniards consisted of cassava bread, and such roots 
and herbs as their Indian allies could gather for them, with 
now and then a few utias taken with tiie assistance of their 
dogs. They slept almost always on the ground, in the open 
air under the trees, exposed to the heavy dew which fi&lls in 
this climate. For three months they were thus ranging the 
mountains, imtil almost worn out with toil and hard fiire. 
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Many of them had farms in the neighbourhood of Fort Con- 
ception, which required their attention ; they, therefore, en- 
ti*eated permission, since the Indians were terrified and 
dispersed, to return to their abodes in the Vega. 

llie Adelantado granted many of them passports and an 
allowance out of the scanty stock of bread which remained. 
Retaining only thirty men, he resolved with these to search 
every den and cavern of the mountains until he should find the 
two caciques. It was difficult, however, to trace them in such 
a wilderness ; there was no one to give a clue to their retreat, 
for the whole country was abandoned. There were the habi- 
tations of men, but not a human being to be seen ; or if, by 
chance, they caught some wretched Indian stealing forth from 
the moimtains in quest of food, he always professed utter 
ignorance of the hiding-place of the caciques. 

It happened one day, however, that several Spaniards, 
while hunting utias, captured two of the foflowers of Mayo- 
banex, who were on their way to a distant village in search of 
bread ; they were taken to the Adelantado, who compelled 
them to betray the place of concealment of their chieftain, and 
to act as guides. Twelve Spaniards volunteered to go in quest 
of him. Stripping themselves naked, staining and painting 
their bodies so as to look like Indians, and covering their 
swords with palm leaves, they were conducted by the guides 
to the retreat of the unfortunate Mayobanex. They came 
secretly upon him, and found him surrounded by his wife and 
children and a few of his household, totally unsuspicioua of 
danger. Drawing their swords, the Spaniards rushed upon 
them and made them all prisoners. When they were brought 
to the Adelantado, he gave up aU further search after Gua- 
rionex, and returned to Fort Conception. 

Among the prisoners thus taken was the sister of Mayo- 
banex. She was the wife of another cacique of the mountains, 
whose territories had never yet been visited by the Spaniards, 
and she was reputed to be one of the most beautiful women of 
the island. Tenderly attached to her brother, she had aban- 
doned the security of her own dominions, and had followed 
him among rocks and precipices, participating in all his 
hardships, and comforting him with a woman's sympathy and 
kindness. When her husband heard of her captivity, he 
hastened to the Adelantado, and offered to submit himself and 
all his possessions to his sway if his wife might be restored to 
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him; the Adelantado accepted his offer of allegiance, and 
released his wife and several of his subjects who had been 
captured. The cacique, faithful to his word, became a firm 
and valuable ally of the Spaniards, cultivating large tracts of 
lands, and supplying them with great quantities of bread and 
other provisions. 

Kindness appears never to have been lost upon the people 
of this island. "When this act of clemency reached the 
Ciguayans, they came in multitudes to the fortress, bringing 
presents of various kinds, promising allegiance, and imploring 
the release of Mayobanex and his family ; the Adelantado 
granted their prayers in part, releasing the wife and house- 
hold of the caicque, but still detaining him prisoner to insure 
the fidelity of his subjects. 

In the meantime the unfortunate Guarionex, who had been 
hiding in the wildest parts of the mountains, was driven by 
hunger to venture down occasionally into the plain in quest 
of food ; the Ciguayans looking upon him as the cause of their 
misfortunes, and perhaps hoping by his sacrifice to procure 
the release of their chieftain, betrayed his haunts to the 
Adelantado. A party was dispatched to secure him ; they 
lay in wait in the path by which he usually returned to the 
mountains. As the unhappy cacique, after one of his fa- 
mished excursions, was returning to his den among the cliffe, he 
was surprised by the lurking Spaniards, and brought in chains 
to Fort Conception. After his repeated insurrections, and 
the extraordinary zeal and perseverance displayed in his pur- 
suit, Guarionex expected nothing less than death from the 
vengeance of the Adelantado. l5on Bartholomew, however, 
though stem in his policy, was neither vindictive nor cruel in 
his nature. He considered the tranquillity of the Vega suffi- 
ciently secured by the captivity of the cacique, and ordered 
him to be detained a prisoner and hostage in the fortress. 
The Indian hostilities in this important part of the island 
being thus brought to a conclusion, and precautions taken to 
prevent their recurrence, Don Bartholomew returned to the 
city of San Domingo, where, shortly after his arrival, he had 
the happiness of receiving his brother, the admiral, after 
nearly two years and six months* absence.* 

* The particulars of this chapter are chiefly from P. Martyr, decad. 
i.Ub .vi. ; the manuscript history of Las Casaa, lib. 1. cap. 121; and 
Herrcra, Hist. Ind., decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 8, 9. 
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Such was the active, intrepid, and sagacious, but turbulent 
and disastrous adminiBtration of the Adelantado, in which we 
find evidences of the great capacity, the mental and bodily 
vigour of this self-formed and ahnost self-taught man. He 
united, in a singular degree, the sailor, the soldier, and the 
legislator. Like his brother the admiral, his mind and man- 
ners rose immediately to the level of his situation, showing no 
arrogance nor ostentation, and exercising the sway of sudden 
and extraordinary power, with the sobriety and moderation of 
one who has been bom to rule. He has been accused of 
severity in his government, but no instance appears of a cruel 
or wanton abuse of authority. If he was stem towards the 
factious Spaniards, he was just ; the disasters of his adminis- 
tration were not produced by his own rigour, but by the per- 
verse passions of others, which called for its exercise ; and 
the admiral, who had more suavity of manner and benevolence 
of heart, was not more fortunate in conciliating the good will 
and insuring the obedience of the colonists. The merits of Don 
Bartholomew do not appear to have been sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the world. His portrait has been suffered to remain 
too much in the shade ; it is worthy of being brought into the 
light, as a companion to that of his illustrious brother. Less 
amiable and engaging, perhaps, in its lineaments, and less 
characterized by magnanimity, its traits are nevertheless bold, 
generous, and heroic, and stamped with iron firmness. 



BOOK Xll. 

CHAPTER I.— [1498. Aug. 30th.] 

Columbus arrived at San Domingo, weai'ied by a long and 
arduous voyage and worn down by infirmities ; both mind and 
body craved repose, but fi*om the time he first entered into 
public life, he had been doomed never again to taste the 
sweets of tranquillity. The island of Hispaniola, the favourite 
child as it were of his hopes, was destined to involve him in 
perpetual troubles, to fetter his fortunes, impede his enter- 
prises, and embitter the conclusion of his life. What a 
scene of poverty and suffering had this opulent and lovely 
island been rendered by the bad passions of a few despicable 
men ! The wars with the natives and the seditioner among the 
colonists had put a stop to the labours of the mines, and all 
hopes of wealth were at an end. The horrors of famine had 
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sacceeded to those of war. The ctdtivation of the earth had 
been generally neglected; several of the proyinees had been 
desolated during the late troubles ; a great part of the Indians 
had fled to the mountains, and those who remained had lost 
all heart to labour, seeing the produce of their toils liable to 
be wrested from them by ruthless strangers. It is true, the 
Vega was once more tranquil, but it was a desolate traa- 
quQlity. That beautiful region, which the Spaniarda but lour 
years before had found so populous and happy, seeming to 
inclose in its luxuriant bosom all the sweets of nature, and to 
exclude all the cares and sorrows of the world, was now a 
scene of wretchedness and repining. Many of those Indian 
towns, wh^e the Spaniards had been detained by genial 
hospitality, and almost worshipped as beneficent deities, were 
now silent and desei*ted. Some of their late inhabitants 
were lurking among rocks and caverns; some were reduced to 
slavery; many had perished with hunger, and many had 
fallen by the sword. It seems almost incredible, that so small 
a number of men, restrained too by well-meaning goTcraors, 
could in so short a space of time have produced sueh wide- 
spreading miseries. But the principles of eyil have a fatal 
activity. With every exertion, the best of men can do but a 
moderate amount of good ; but it seems in the power of the 
most contemptible individual to do incalculable mischief. 

The evil passions of the white men, which had inflicted such 
calamities upon this innocent people, had insured likewise a 
merited return of suffering to themselves. In no part was 
this more truly exemplified than among the inhabitants of 
Isabella, the most idle, factious, and dissolute of the island. 
The public wwks were unfinished ; the gardens and fields they 
had begun to cultivate lay neglected; they had driven the 
natives firom their vicinity by extortion and cruelty, and had 
rendered the country around them a solitary wilderness. 
Too idle to labour, and destitute of any resources with which 
to occupy their indolence, they quarrelled among themselves, 
mutinied against their rulers, and wasted theur time in alter- 
nate riot and despondency. Many of the soldiery quartered 
about the island, had suffered from ill health dming the late 
troubles, being shut up in Itidian villages where tiiey could 
take no exercise, and obliged to subsist on food to which they 
could not accustom themselves. Those actively employed, 
had been worn down by hard service^ long marches, and 
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scanty food. Many of them were broken in constitution, and 
many had perished by disease. There was a universal desire 
to leave the island, and escape &om miseries created by 
themselves. Yet this was the fiivoured and fmitftd land to 
which the eyes of philosophers and poets in Europe were 
fondly turned, as realizing the picture of the golden age. So 
true it is, that the fairest Elysium fency ever devised, would 
be turned into a pui^tory by the passions of bad men. 

One of the first measures of Columbus on his arrival, was 
to issue a proclamation approving of all the measures of the 
Adelantado, and denouncing Roldan and his associates. 
That turbulent man had taken possession of Xaragua, and 
been kindly received by the natives. He had permitted hi» 
followers to lead an idle and licentious life among its beautifttl 
scenes, making the surroimding country and its inhabitants 
subservient to their pleasures and their passions. An event 
happened previous to their knowledge of the arrival of 
Columbus, which threw supplies into their hands, and 
strengthened their power. As they were one day loitering on 
the sea-shore, they beheld three caravels at a distance, the 
sight of which, in this unfrequented part of the ocean, filled 
them with wonder and alarm. The ships approached the 
land, and came to anchor. The rebels apprehended at first 
they were vessels dispatched in pursuit of them. Roldan, 
however, who was sagacious as he was bold, surmised them 
to be ships which had wandered from their course, and been 
borne to the westward by the currents, and that they must be 
ignorant of the recent occurrences of the island. Enjoining 
secresy on his men, he went on board, pretending to be 
stationed in that neighbourhood for the purpose of keeping 
the natives in obedience, and collecting tribute. His conjec- 
tures as to the vessels were correct. ITiey were, in fact, the 
three caravels detached by Columbus from his squadron at 
the Canary Islands, to bring supplies to the colonies. The 
captains, ignorant of the strength of the currents which set 
through the Caribbean Sea, had been carried west far beyond 
their reckoning, until they had wandered to the coast of 
Xaxagna. 

Roldan kept his secret closely for three days. Being 
considered a man in important trust and authority, the captains 
did not hesitated to grant all his requests for supplies. He 
procured swords, lances, cross-bows, and various military 
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stores; while bis men, dispersed througli the three vessels, 
were busy among the crews, secretly making partisans, repre- 
senting ihe hard life of the colonists at San Domingo, and 
the ease and revelry in which they passed their time at 
Xaragua. . Many of the crews had been shipped in compliance 
with the admiral's ill-judged proposition, to commute criminal 
. pimishments into transportation to the colony. They were 
vagabonds, the refuse of Spanish towns, and culprits from 
Spanish dungeons; the very men, therefore, to be wrought 
upon by such representations, and they promised to desert on 
the first opportunity and join the rebels. 

It was not imtil the third day, that Alonzo Sanchez de 
Carvajal, the most intelligent of the three captains, discovered 
the real character of the guests he had admitted so freely on 
board of his vessels. It was then too late ; the mischief was 
eiFected. He and his fellow captains had many earnest con- 
versations with Roldan, endeavouring to persuade him from 
his dangerous opposition to the regular authority. The 
certainty that Columbus was actually on his way to the island, 
with additional forces, and augmented authority, had operated 
strongly on his mind. He had, as has been already intimated, 
prepared his friends at San Domingo ifl plead his cause with 
the admiral, assuring him that he had only acted in opposition 
to the injustice and oppression of the Adelantado, but was 
ready to submit to Columbus on his arrival. Carvajal per- 
ceived that the resolution of Roldan and of several of his 
principal confederates was shaken, and flattered himself, that 
if he were to remain some little time among the rebels, he 
might succeed in drawing them back to their duty. Contrary 
winds rendered it impossible for the ships to work up against 
the currents to San Domingo. It was arranged among the 
captains, therefore, that a large number of the people on 
board, artificers and others most important to the service of 
the colony, should proceed to the settlement by land. They 
were to be conducted by Juan Antonio Colombo, captain of 
one of the caravels, a relative of the admiral, and zealously 
devoted to his interests. Arana was to proceed with the ships, 
when the wind would permit, and Carvajal volunteered to 
remain on shore, to endeavour to bring the rebels to their 
allegiance. 

On the following morning, Juan Antonio Colombo landed 
with forty men well armed with cross-bows, swords, and 
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lances, but ^vas astonished to find himself suddenly deserted by 
all his party excepting eight. The deserters went off to the 
rebels, who received with exultation this important reinforce- 
ment of kindred spirits. Juan Antonio endeavoured in vain 
by remonstrances and threats to bring them back to their 
duty. They were most of them convicted culprits, accus- 
tomed to detest order, and to set law at defiance. It was 
equally in vain that he appealed to Roldan, and reminded him 
of his professions of loyalty to the government. The latter 
replied that he had no means of enforcing obedience ; his was 
a mere "Monast'ery of Observation," where every one was at 
liberty to adopt the habit of the order. Such was the first of 
a long train of evils, which sprang from this most ill-judged 
expedient of peopling a colonj'^ wil£ criminals, and thus ming- 
ling vice and villany with the fountain-head of its population. 
Juan Antonio, grieved and disconcerted, returned on board 
with the few who remained faithful. Fearing further deser- 
tions, the two captains immediately put to sea, leaving 
Carvajal on shore, to prosecute his attempt at reforming the 
rebels. It was not without great difiiculty and delay that the 
vessels reached San Domingo; the ship of Car^'ajal having 
struck on a sand-bank, and sustained great injury. By the 
time of their arrival, the greater part of the provisions with 
which they had been jfreighted was either exhausted or 
damaged. Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal arrived shortly after- 
wards by land, having been escorted to within six leagues of 
the place by several of the insurgents, to protect him from 
the Indians. He failed in his attempt to persuade the band 
to immediate submission ; but Roldan had promised that the 
moment he heard of the arrival of Columbus, he would repair 
to the neighbomhood of San Domingo, to be at hand to state 
his grievances, and the reasons of his past conduct, and to 
enter into a negotiation for the adjustment of all differences. 
Carvajal brought a letter jfrom him to the admiral to the 
same purport; and expressed a confident opinion, from all 
that he observed of the rebels, that they might easily be 
brought back to their allegiance by an assurance of amnesty.* 

CHAPTER II. — [1498.] 
Notwithstanding the favourable representations of Car- 

** Las Cesas, lib. i. cap. 149, 150. Herrera, decad. i. lib. iii. cap. 12, 
Hist, del Almirantc, cap. 77. 
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vajal, Columbus was gieatly troubled by the late event at 
Xaragua. He saw that the insolence of the rebels, and their 
eonfidenoe in their strength, must be greatly increased by llie 
accession of such a large number of w^-armed and deq)erate 
confederates. The proposition of Roldan to approadi to the 
neighbourhood of San Domingo, startled him. He doubted 
the sincerity of his professions, and apprehended great evils 
and dangers from so artful, daring, and turbulent a leader, 
with a rash and devoted crew at his command. The example 
of this lawless horde, roving at large about the island, and 
living in loose revel and open profligacy, could not but have 
a dangerous effect upon the colonists newly arrived; and 
w^hen tkey were close at hand, to carry on secret intrigues^ 
and to hold out a camp of refrige to all malcontents, the 
loyalty of the whole colony might be sapped and undermined. 

Some measures were immediately necessary to fortify the 
fidelity of the people against such seductions. He was aware 
of a vehement desire amoug many to return to Spain ; and of 
an assertion industriously propagated by the seditious, that 
he and his brothers wished to detain the colonists on the 
island through motives of self-interest. On the 12th of S^ 
tcmber, therefore, he issued a proclamation, offering free 
passage and proWsions for the voyage to all who wished to 
return to Spain, in five vessels nearly ready to put to sea. 
He hoped by this means to relieve the colony from the idle 
and disaffected; to weaken the party of Koldan, and to 
retain none about ham but such as wei*e sound-hearted and 
well-disposed. 

He wrote at tbe same time to Miguel Ballester, the staunch 
and well-tried veteran who commanded the fortress of Con- 
ception, advising him to be upon his guard, as tbe rebels 
w€re coming into his neighbourhood. He empowered biin 
also to have an interview with Roldan ; to offer him pardon 
and oblivion of the past, on condition of his immediate return 
to duty ; and to invite him to repair to San Domingo to have 
an interview with the admiral, under a solemn, and, if re- 
quired, a written assurance from the latter, of personal safety. 
Columbus was sincere in his intentions. He was of a bene- 
volent and placable disposition, and singularly free from all 
vindictive feeling towards the many worthless and wicked 
men who heaped sorrow on his head. 

Ballester had scarcely received this letter, when the rel)eb 
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begau to arrive at the village of Bonao. This was situated in 
a beautiful vaUey, or Vega, bearing the same name, about 
ten leagues from Fort Conception, and about twenty from San 
Domingo^ in a well-peopled and abundant country. Here 
Pedro Requelme, one of the ringleaders of the sedition, had 
large possessions, and his residence became the head-quarters 
of the rebels. Adrian de Moxica, a man of turbulent and 
mischievous character, brought his detachment of dissolute 
ruffians to this place of rendezvous. Roldan and others of the 
conspirators drew together there by different routes. 

No sooner did the veteran Miguel Balleeter hear of the 
arrival* of Roldan, than he set forth to meet him. Ballester 
was a venerable man, gray-headed, and of a soldior-likf» 
demeanor. Loyal, frank, and virtuous, of a serious disposi- 
tion, and great simplicity of heart, he was well chosen as a 
mediator with rash and profligate men ; being calculated to 
calm their passions by his sobriety ; to disarm their petulance 
by his age ; to win their confidence by his artless probity ; 
and to awe their licentiousness by his spotless virtue.* 

Ballester found Roldan in company with Pedro Riquelme, 
Pedro de Gamez, and Adrian de Moxica, three of his prin- 
cipal confederates. Flushed with a confidence of his present 
strength, Roldan treated the proffered pardon with contempt, 
declaring that he did not come there to treat of peace, but to 
demand the release of certain Indians captured unjustifiably, 
and about to be shipped to Spain as slaves, notwithstanding 
that he, in his capacity of alcalde mayor, had pledged his 
word for their protection. He declared that, until these 
Indians were given up, he would listen to no terms of com- 
pact ; throwing out an insolent intimation at the same time, 
that he held the admiral and his fortimes in his hand, to 
make and mar them as he pleased. 

The Indians here alluded to, were certain subjects of 
Guarionex, who had been incited by Roldan to resist the ex- 
action of tribute, and who, under the sanction of his supposed 
authority, had engaged in the insurrections of the Vega, 
lloldan knew that the enslavement of the Indians was an un- 
popular feature in the government of the island, especially 
with the queen ; and the artful character of this man is 
evinced in his giving his opposition to Columbus the appear- 
ance of a vindication of the rights of the suffering islanders. 

* Las CasaSj Hist. Ind., lib. 1. cap 153. 
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Other demands were made of a highly insolent nature, ana 
the rebels declared that, in all further negotiations, they 
would treat with no other intermediate agent than Carvajat 
having had proofs of his fairness and impartiality in the course 
of their late communications with him at Xaragua. 

This arrogant reply to his proffer of pardon was totally 
different from what the admiral had been led to expect, and 
placed him in an embarrassing situation. He seemed sur« 
rounded by treachery and falsehood. He knew that Roldan 
had friends and secret partisans even among those who pro- 
fessed to remain faithful; and he knew not how far the 
ramifications of the conspiracy might extend. A circiun- 
stance soon occurred to show the justice of his apprehensions. 
He ordered the men of San Domingo to appear under arms 
that he might ascertain the force with which he could take 
the field in case of necessity. A report was inmiediately 
circulated that they were to be led to Bonao against the 
rebels. Not above seventy men appeared under arms, and of 
these not forty were to be relied upon. One affected to be 
lame, another ill ; some had relations, and others had friends 
among the followers of Roldan : almost all were disaffected 
to the service.* 

Columbus saw that a resort to arms would betray his own 
weakness and the power of the rebels, and completely pros- 
trate the dignity and authority of government. It was 
necessary to temporize, therefore, however humiliating such 
conduct might be deemed. He had detained the five ships 
ibr eighteen days in port, hoping in some way to have put an 
end to this rebellion, so as to send home favourable accoimts 
of the island to the sovereigns. The provisions of the ships, 
however, were wasting. The Indian prisoners on board were 
suffering and perishing; several of them threw themselves 
overboard, or were suffocated with heat in the holds of the 
vessels. He was anxious, also, that as many of the dis- 
contented colonists as possible should make sail for Spain 
before any commotion should take place. 

On the 18th of October, therefore, the ships put to sea.f 
Columbus wrote to the sovereigns an account of the rebellion, 

* Hist, del Almirante, cap. 78. 

t In one of these Bhipa galled the father of the venerable historian 
Las Ciisas, from whom he derived many of the facte of his history. La?- 
Casas, lib. i. cap. 153. 
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and of his proffered pardon being refused. As Roldan pre- 
tended that it was a mere quarrel between him and the» 
Adelantado, of which the admiral was not an impartial judge, 
the latter entreated that Eoldan might be summoned to 
Spain, where the sovereigns might be his judges ; or that an 
investigation might take place in presence of Alonzo Sanchez 
de Carvajal, who was friendly to Roldan, and of Miguel 
Ballester, as witness on the part of the Adelantado. He 
attributed, in a great measure, the troubles of this island to 
his own long detention in Spain, and the delays thrown in 
his way by those appointed to assist him, who had retarded 
the departure of the ships with supplies, until the colony had 
been reduced to the greatest scarcity. Hence had arisen dis- 
content, murmuring, and finally rebellion. He entreated the 
sovereigns, in the most pressing manner, that the affairs of 
the colony might not be neglected, and those at Seville who 
had charge of its concerns, might be instructed at least not to 
devise impediments instead of assistance. He alluded to his 
chastisement of the contemptible Ximeno Breviesca, the 
insolent minion of Fonseca, and entreated that neither that 
nor any other circumstance might be allowed to prejudice 
him in the royal favour, through the misrepresentations of 
designing men. He assured them that the natural resources 
of tibe island required nothing but good management to 
supply all the .wants of the colonists ; but that the latter were 
indolent and profligate. He proposed to send home, by 
every ship, as in the present instance, a number of the dis- 
contented and worthless, to be replaced by sober and indus- 
trious men. He begged also that ecclesiastics might be sent 
out for the instruction and conversion of the Indians ; and, 
what was equally necessaiy, for the reformation of the disso- 
lute Spaniards. He required also a man learned in the law, 
to officiate as judge over the island, together with several 
officers of the royal revenue. Nothing could surpass the 
soundness and policy of these suggestions ; but unfortimately 
one clause marred the moral beauty of this excellent letter. 
He requested that for two years longer the Spaniards might 
be permitted to employ the Indians as slaves ; only making 
use of such, however, as were captured in wars and insurrec- 
tions. Columbus had the usage of the age in excuse for this 
suggestion ; but it is at variance with his usual benignity 
of feeling, and his paternal conduct towards these imfortunate 
people. 2 £ 
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At ifae MBoe time he wiote aaotlier letter, gfvvBig ao. aoeoBst 
of his rec^t roiyt^, aeeomfMuiied by a dsnrt; wl liy ifedU 
mess of the gold, and pcrticidariy of the pcerlv £niBd ia. tiie 
gulf of Paeria. He eaUed especial attentifltt to tiie laiAer as 
being the first speeimens of pearls foimd w the New Wodd. 
It was in thk letter that he described the newiy diseovisi g d 
continent in such enthusiastie temra, 9B the most ispnooured 
part of the east, the source of inexhanstiUe' tueasnres^ the 
supposed seat of the terrestrial Paradise ; and he promised to 
prosecvte the diseoTery of its ^^oos realms widt 1^ ibree 
remainxag ships, m soon as- t£e ^Snra ol the isiaod riioiikl 
permit. 

By tills- opportunity,' RoMan and las friends likewise sent 
letters to Spain, endeavouring to jast^ thdr rebellioa by 
charging Columbus and his brothers with oppression and 
injustice, and pasnting their wheJe cosduet in ike bJaekest 
colours. It would natmuyy be supposed that tixe representa- 
tions of such men would have little weight in the bakmee 
against the tried merits and exalted serrices of Columbus : 
but they had numerous Iriends and relotiTes in Spain ; they 
had the popular |»*ejudice on their side, and there were 
designing persons in the confidence of the sovereigns ready to 
advocate their cause. Columbus, ta use his own simple but 
affecting words, was ^ absent, envied, and a stranger."* 

CHAPTER III.— [149^.] ' 

The ships being dispatched, Colnmbuff resumed hiv n^o- 
tiation with the rebels; determined at any sacrifice to put an 
end to a sedition which distracted Ihe island and interrapted 
all his plans of discovery. His three remainmg ships lay idle 
in the harbour, though a region of apparently boundless 
wealth was to be explored. He had intended to send his 
brother on the discovery, but the active and military spirit of 
the Adelantado rendered his presence indispensable, in case 
the rebels should come to violence. Such were the difficul- 
ties encountered at every step of his generous and ^oagnani- 
mous enterprises ; impeded at one time by the insidioms 
intrigues of crafty men in place, and checked at another hy 
the indolent turbulence of a handM of ruffians. 

In his consultations with the most important persons about 
him, Columbus found that much of the popular diseoiitent 

* Las Oasas^ Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap* 157. 
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WW aUsributed to the steict rule of his brothefr, wlio wa9 
acoased of dealing* out justice with- a rigorous- hand, lam 
Casas^ however, who saw the whole of the testunony collected 
fiom TariouB sources with Bsspeot to- the conduct of the Ade-' 
laatado, acquits hun of all charges of the kind, and affirms 
that, with respect to Roldan in particular, he had exerted 
great forbearance. Be* this as it may, Columbus now, by the 
advice of his counsellors, resolved- to try the alternative of 
extreme lenity. He vtrrote a letter to Boldan, dated the 2Qih 
of October, couched in the most conciliating terms, calling to 
mind past kindnesses, and expressing deep concern for the 
feud existing between him and the Adelantado. He entreated 
him, for ihe common good, and lor the' sake of his own repu- 
tation, which stood well with the sovereigns-, not to persist in 
his present insubordination, and repeated the assurance, that 
he and his companions might come to him, under the faith of 
his word for the inviolability of their persons. 

There was a difficulty as towho should be the bearer of 
this letter. The rebels had declared that ihej would receive 
no one as mediator but Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal. Strong 
doubts, however, existed in the minds of those about Columbus 
^ to the integrity of that officer. They observed that he had 
su^Pered Roldan to remain two days on hoaxd of his caravel at 
Xaxagua : had furnished him with weapons and stores ; had 
neglected to detain him on board, when he knew him to be a 
rebel; had not exerted himself to retake the deserters; had 
been escorted on his way to* San Domingo by the rebels, and 
had sent refreshments to them at Bonao. It was alleged, 
moreover, that he had given himself out as a- colleague of 
Columbus, appointed by government to have a watch and 
control over his conduct. It was suggested, that, in advising 
the rebels- to approach San Domingo, he had intended, in case 
the admiral did not arrive, to imite his pretended authority as 
colleague, to that of Roldan, as chief judge, and to seize upon 
the reins of government. Finally, the desite of the rebels to 
have him sent to them as an ^ent, was cited as proof that he 
was to join them as a leader, and that the standard' of rebel- 
lion-was to be hoisted at Bonao.* These circumstanceB, for 
some time perplexed Columbus; but he reflected tiiat Carvajal, 
BB far as he had observed his conduct, had behaved like a man 
of integrity ; mdst of the circumstances alleged against him 

* Hist, del' Almiraoate; cap. 78. 

2 e2 
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admitted of a construction iii his favour ; the rest were mere 
rumours, and he had unfortunately experienced, in his own 
case, how easily the fairest actions, and the fairest characters 
may be falsified by rumour. He discarded, therefore, all 
suspicion, and determined to confide implicitly in Carvajal-— 
nor had he ever any reason to repent of his confidence. 

The admiral had scarcely dispatched this letter, when he 
received one firom the leaders of the rebels, written several 
days previously. In this they not merely vindicated them- 
selves from the charge of rebeUion, but claimed great merit, 
as having dissuaded their followers from a resolution to kill 
the Adelantado, in revenge of his oppressions, prevailing 
upon them to await patiently for redress from the admiral. AJ 
month had elapsed since his arrival, during which they had/ 
waited anxiously for his orders, but he had manifested nothing 
but irritation against them. Considerations of honour and 
safety, therefore, obliged them to withdraw from his service, 
and they accordingly demanded their discharge. This letter 
was dated from Bonao, the 1 7th of October, and signed by 
Francisco Roldan, Adrian de Moxica, Pedro de Gamez, and 
Diego de Escobar.* 

In the meantime, Carvajal arrived at Bonao, accompanied 
by Miguel Ballester. They found the rebels full of arrogance 
and presumption. The conciliating letter of the admiral, 
however, enforced by the earnest persuasions of Carvajal, and 
the admonitions of the veteran Ballester, had a favourable 
effect on several of the leaders, who had more intellect than 
their brutal followers. Holdan, Gamez, Escobar, and two or 
three others, actually mounted their horses to repair to the 
admiral, but were detained by the clamorous opposition of 
their men ; too infatuated with their idle, licentious mode of 
life, to relish the idea of a return to labour and discipline. 
These insisted that it was a matter which concerned them all; 
whatever arrangement was to be made, therefore, should be 
made in public, in writing, and subject to their approbation 
or dissent. A day or two elapsed before this clamour could 
be appeased. Holdan then wrote to the admiral, that his 
followers objected to his coming, imless a written assurance, 
or passport, were sent, protecting the persons of himself and 
£>uch as should accompany him. Miguel Ballester wrote, at 
the same time, to the admiral, urging him to agree to what- 

* Hist. del. Aljnirante^ cap. 79. Herrera^ decad. L lib. ilL cap. 18. 
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ever terms the rebels might demand. He represented tlieii 
forces as continually augmenting, the soldiers of his garrison 
daily deserting to tliem ; imlcss, therefore, some compromise 
were speedily effected, and the rebels shipped off to Spain, be 
feared that, not merely tbe authority, but even the person of 
the admiral would be in danger ; for though the Hidalgos 
and the officers and servants immediately about him would, 
doubtless, die in his service, the common people were but 
little to be depended upon.* 

Colimibus felt the increasing urgency of the case, and sent 
tbe required passport. Roldan came to San Domingo ; but; 
from his conduct, it appeared as if his object was to make 
partisans, and gain deserters, rather than to effect a reconci* 
liation. He had several conversations with the admiral, and 
several letters passed between them. He made many com- 
plaints, and numerous demands ; Columbus made large con* 
cessions, but some of the pretensions were too arrogant to be 
admitted-! Nothing definite was arranged. Koldan departecl 
under tbe pretext of conferring with his people, promising to- 
send bis terms in writing. The admiral sent his mayordomo,. 
Diego de Salamanca, to treat in his behalf.]: 

On the 6th of November, Roldan wrote a letter from Bonao^ 
containing his terms, and requesting that a reply might be 
sent to him to Conception, as scarcity of provisions obUged 
him to leave Bonao. He added that he should wait for a 
reply until the following Monday (the 1 1th). There was an 
insolent menace implied in this note, accompanied as it was 
by insolent demands. The admiral found it impossible to 
comply with the latter ; but, to manifest his lenient dispo- 
sition, and to take from the rebels all plea of rigour, he had a 
proclamation affixed for thiily days at the gate of the for- 
tress, promising full indulgence and complete oblivion of the 
past to Eoldan and his followers, on condition of their pre- 
senting themselves before him, and returning to their alle- 
giance to the crown within a month; together with free 
conveyance for all such as wished to return to Spain ; but 
threatening to execute rigorous justice upon those who should 
not appear within the limited time. A copy of this paper he 
sent to Roldan by Carvajal, with a letter, stating the impossi- 
bility of compliance wifli his terms, but offering to agree to 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind,, lib. i. cap. 158. 
t Los Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. L cap. i. 1 58. t Hlfit. del Almirante, cap. 79. 
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aoj compact drawn up with, ike apparobatiQin of Carvi^ joid 
Salamanca. 

When Canrajal arrived, he fomid the veteran Ballester 
actually besieged in hiB fortress of Conception by Boldan, 
imder pretext of claiming, in his official character of alcalde 
mayor, a culprit who bad taken refuge there firom justice. 
He had cut oif the supply of water from the fort by 'way of 
distressing it into a surrender. When Carvajal posted up 
the proclamation of the admiral on the gate of the fortress, 
the rebels scoffed at the proffered amnesty. Baying that, in a 
little while, they would oblige the admiral to ask tike same at 
their hands. The earnest intercessions of Carvajal, however, 
brought the leaders at length to jreflection, and thrpugh kis 
mediation, articles of capitulation were drawn up. By these 
it was agreed that Roldan and his followers should embark 
for Spain from the port of Xaragua in two ships, to be fitted 
out and victualled within fifty days. That tk^ should each 
receive from the admiral a certificate of good conduct, and an 
order for the amount of their pay up to the actual dote. Thai 
slaves should be given to them, as. had been given to others 
in consideration of semoes performed,; and as several of theii 
company had wives, natives .of the island, who were pregnant 
or had lately been delivered, they might take them widi 
them, if willmg to go, in place of the slaves. That satigfiw- 
tion should be made for property of some of ike .company 
which kad been sequestered, and for Hve stod^ wbick kad 
belonged to Francisco Roldan. Tkere were otker condidons, 
providing for tke security of tkeir persons.: and it was stipu- 
lated tkat, if no reply were received to tkese terma witkin 
eight days, the whole should be void.* 

This agreement was signed by Roldan and kis companions 
at Fort Conception on the 16th of November, and by the 
admiral at San Domingo on the 2 1st. At the ^ame time, ke 
pi?oclaimed a furtker act of grace, permittittg euok as chose 
to remain in tke island eitker to come to /San Domingo, and 
enter into tke royal service, or to kold lands in any pwt of 
tke island. Tkey preferred, kowever, to follow the fortoneA 
of Roldan, wko departed witk kis band for Xaragua, to await 
.tke arrival of tke skips, accompanied by Mignel Balleilfer, 
sent by the admiral to superintend the prepazatioiuB for tkeir 
embarkation. 

* Hist del >liiiinuite«ic;^>.JSfiL 
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Gohnnbns nvms dee^y grieved to have his projceted enter- 
prise to Terra Firma impeded by such contemptible obstaelos, 
and the tdiips -wiaish should have borne his brother to explore 
that newly-ibimd continent, devoted to the use of this turba- 
leiit and worthleBS rabhle. lie consoled himself, however, 
with the reflection, that all the misduef which had so long 
been IniidBg in the idand, woifld thus be at once shipped o^ 
and tteKseferth ererything restored to order and tranquillity. 
He cmiered every exertkn to be made, therelbre, to get the 
ships in readiness to foe sent roimd to Xaragim; but the 
scarcity of sea-'stcnes, and the difficulty of completing the 
arrangements for snch a voyage in the disorde^d state of 
liie colony, delayed their departure &r beyond the stipulated 
time* Feeling that he had been compelled to a kind of 
deception towards the sovereigns, in the certificate of good 
conchict given to Uddan and his foUowera, he wrote a letter 
to them, atadsig the circumstances under which that certificate 
had been in n mannter wrung from him to save the island 
from utter ccnifosBea and ruin. He represented the real cha- 
racter and condnet t)f l^se men; how they had rebelled 
against Ms amthority; prevented the Indians from paying 
tribute; polkged the is&nd; possessed themselves of large 
qoaixtitLes of gold, and earned oiff the daughters of several of 
&e eadiqueB. He advised, therefore, that they should be 
seized, and their dLairas and treasure taken from th^n, until 
their conduct coold be properly inve^igated. This letter he 
intrtffited to a confidential permn, who was to go in one of the 
ships.* 

The rabels having left the neighbourhood, and the affairs of 
San Domingo being in a state of security, Columbus put his 
brother Don Dsego in temporary command, and departed with 
the Addantado on a tour of several months to visit the various 
etatbes, and restore the island to order. 

Hie two caravids destined far the use of the rebels sailed 
froan San Domingo for Xaragua about the end of February ; 
but, encountering a violent storm, were obliged to put into 
one of the harbours of the idiand, where they were de- 
tained until the end of March. One was so disabled as to be 
compelled to return to San Domingo. Another vessel was 
dispatched to supply its place, in which the indefatigable 
Carvajal set sail, to expedite the embarkation ^ the rebels^ 
* HerretBy Hast. Ind., dec»d. i. lib iii eif . 1& 
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He was eleven days in making the voyage, and found the 
other caravel at Xaragua. 

The followers of Roldan had in the meantime changed their 
minds, and now refused to embark ; as usual, they threw aU 
the blame on Columbus, affirming that he had purposdy 
delayed the ships £ar beyond the stipulated time : that he had 
sent them in a state not sea- worthy, and short of provisions, 
with many other chaises, artfully founded on circumstances 
over which they knew he could have no control. Carvajal 
made a formal protest before a notary who had accompanied 
him, and finding that the ships were suffering great injury 
from the teredo or worm, and their provisions failing, he sent 
them back to San Domingo, and set out on his return by 
land. Roldan accompanied him a little distance on horse- 
back, evidently disturbed in mind. He feared to return to 
Spain, yet was shrewd enough to know the insecurity of his 
present situation at the head of a band of dissolute men, 
acting in defiance of authority. What tie had he upon their 
fidelity stronger than the sacred obligations which they had 
violated ? After riding thoughtfully for some distance, he 
paused, and requested some private conversation with Car- 
vajal before they parted. They alighted under the shade of 
a tree. Here Roldan made further professions of the loyalty 
of his intentions, and finally declared, that if the admiral 
would once more send him a written security for his person, 
with the guarantee also of the principal persons about him, 
he would come to treat with him, and trusted that the whole 
matter would be arranged on terms satisfactory to bolli par- 
ties. This offer, however, he added, must be kept secret from 
his followers. 

Carvajal, overjoyed at this prospect of a final arrangement, 
lost no time in conveying the proposition of Roldan to the 
admiral. The latter immediately forwiorded the required 
passport or security, sealed with the royal seal, accompanied 
by a letter written in amicable terms, exhorting his quiet 
obedience to the authority of the sovereigns. Several of the 
principal persons also, who were with the admiral, wrote, at 
his request, a letter of security to Roldan, pledging them- 
selves for the safety of himself and his followers during the 
negotiation, provided they did nothing hostile to the royal 
au3iority or its representative. 

While Columbus was thus, with unwearied assiduity and 
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loyoi zeal, endeavouring to bring the island back to its 
obedience, he received a reply from Spain, to the earnest 
representations made by him in the preceding autumn, of the 
distracted state of the colony and the outrages of these law- 
less men, and his prayers for royal countenance and support. 
The letter was written by his invidious enemy, the Bishop 
Fonseca, superintendent of Indian affiiirs. It acknowledged 
the receipt of his statement of the alleged insurrection of 
Roldan, but observed that this matter must be suffered to 
remain in suspense, as the sovereigns would investigate and 
remedy it presently * 

This cold reply had a disheartening effect upon Columbus. 
He saw that his complaints had little weight with the govern- 
ment ; he feared that his enemies were prejudicing hun with 
the sovereigns; and he anticipated redoubled insolence on 
the part of the rebels, when they should discover how little 
influence he possessed in Spain. Full of zeal, however, for 
the success of his undertaking, and of fidelity to the interests 
of the sovereigns, he resolved to spare no personal sacrifice of 
comfort or dignity in appeasing the troubles of the island. 
Eager to expedite the negotiation with Eoldan, therefore, he 
sailed in the latter part of August with two carvels to the port 
of Azua, west of San Domingo, and much nearer to Xaragua. 
He was accompanied by several of the most important per- 
sonages of the colony. Roldan repaired thither likevrise, 
vdth the turbulent Aiian de Moxica, and a number of his 
band. The concessions already obtained had increased his 
presumption ; and he had, doubtless, received intelligence of 
the cold manner in which the complaints of the admiral had 
been received in Spain. He conducted himself more like a 
conqueror exacting triumphant terms, than a delinquent 
seeking to procure pardon by atonement. He came on board 
of the caravel, and, with his usual eflBrontery, propounded the 
preh'minaries upon which he and his companions were dis- 
posed to negotiate. 

Frst, that he should be permitted to send several of his com- 
pany, to the number of fifteen, to Spain, in the vessels which 
were at San Domingo. Secondly, that those who remained 
should have lands granted them, in place of royal pay. 
Thirdly, that it should be proclaimed, that every thing charged 
against him and his party had been grounded upon faise 

* Herrera, decad. i lib. ill. cap. 16. 
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tettimony, and the macbinatioiis of penrnts dis^ffecied to tbe 
xvytl aerme. Fourthly, that he should be leinstated in has 
office of akalde mayor^ or chief judge.* 

These were hard and insolent conditions to eommeiiee with, 
but they were granted. Boldan then ^^eat on shore, and 
communicated them to his companions. At the end of two 
days the insurgents sent thedr capitukuions, drawn up in 
form, and couched in arrogant language, including all the 
stipolatians gmnted at Fort Concepfiton, with those recently 
demanded by Roldan, and concluding with one, more insolent 
than all the rest, namely, that if the admiral should fsdl in 
the fulfiUment of any of these articles, they shcmld have a 
right to awsflniible together, and osoopel his performance of 
them by fonee, or by any o^er means they might think 
proper.f The CMispirateirB thus sought not merely excrulpar. 
tion of the past, but a pretext for fuctore rebdlion. 

The mind grows wearied and impatient with recording, and 
the heart of the generous reader must bum with indignation 
at perusing, this protracted and ineffectual struggle of a man 
of the exalted merits and matchkss services of Oohunbns, in 
the toils of such miscveants. Surrounded by doubt and dan- 
ger ; a fsneigner amcmg a jealous pec^e ; an impopular com- 
mander in a mntinoBS island ; distrusted and slighted' by the 
government he was seeking to serve ; and creating «iii8pick»L 
by his veiy services ; lie knew not where to look for feithfal 
advice, efficient aid, or candid judgment. Ihe very ground 
en which he stood seemed giving way under hiuL, for be was 
told of seditious «ymptoms among his own people. Seeing 
the imponity with which tiie rebels rioted in tfa^ possessian 
of one of the -finest ports of the island, they began to talk 
among themselves of following liieir exampile, of abandosiing 
the standard of 1ihe adsBiml, and seizing xq^&a the province 
of Higuey, at the eastern extremity of the island, wbLck was 
said to contain valuable mines of gold. 

Thus critically situated, disregarding every considenitton of 
personal pride aad dignity, «>d determined, »t aw individrnd 
sacrifice, to secure the m:terests of an ungrateful sovereign, 
Cohnnbus sfiorced himself to sign this most hnmiliating capitu- 
lation, fie trusted that a&erwards, when he could gam 
quiet access to the royal ear, be shoiild be able to conviiiGe 
lite king and queen that it had been compnlsoxy, and forced 
* Herrexa^decad. 1 lib. iii. cap. 16. f JdeaiL fiifltk del Almixanto^ o. 83. 
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ham him by the extraordiBary difficulties in which he had 
beea placssd, and the imminent perils of the colony. Before 
fligning it, however, he inserted a stipulation, that the com- 
mands of the sovereigns, of himself, and of the justices ap- 
pointed by him, should be punctually obeyed.* 

CHAPTER IV.— [1499.] 

Wjsbk -Boldan resumed his office of alcalde mayor, or chief 
judge, he displayed all the arrogance to be expected from one 
who had intruded himself into power by profligate means. 
At the city 'of Ssn Domingo, he was always surrounded by 
his feietion; commimed only with the dissolute and dis- 
«flfected ; and, having all the turbulent and desperate men of 
•the community at his beok, was enabled to intimidate the 
quiat and loyid by his frowns. He bore an impudent front 
-against the authority even of Columbus himself, discharging 
from offiee one Boddgo Penez, a lieutenant of the adnural, 
^olaring that none but such as he appointed should bear a 
«taff of office in the island.f Columbus had a difficult and 
.painful task in bearing with the insolence of this man, and 
of the shameless rabble which had returned, imder his 
•auspioes, to the settlements. He tacitly permitted many 
abuses.; endeavouring by mildness and indulgence to allay 
the jealousies and prejudices awakened against him, and by 
various concessions «to lure the £ictious to the performance of 
th^iir duty. To suchof the colonists generally as preferred to 
remain in the island, he offered a choice of either royal .pay 
.or pertioDB of lands, ynOx a number of Indians, some free, 
.Others as slaves, to assist in the cultivation. The latter was 
generally preferred ; and grants were made out, in which he 
jendeavoured, as much as possible, to combine the benefit of 
ihe individual with the interests of the colony. 

Holdon presented a memorial signed by upwards of one 
hundred of his late followers, demanding grants of lands and 
Hcenses to settle, and choosing Xan^ua for their place of 
abode. The admiral feared to trust such a numerous body of 
liEtotious partisans in so remote a province; he contrived, there- 
fore, to distribute them in various parts of the island ; some at 
Bonao, where their settlement gave origin to the town of that 
name; others on the bank of the Rio Verde, or Green Eiver, 
in the Vega; others about six leagues thence, at St. Jago. 

^ HenreiB, Hist, faul., docad. i. Jib. iii. cap. 16. t Idem. 
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He assigned to them liberal portions of land, and numerous 
Indian slayes, taken in the wars. He made an arrangemexlt, 
also, by which the caciques in their vicinity, instead of pay- 
ing tribute, should furnish parties of their subjects, free 
Indians, to assist the colonists in the cultivation of their 
lands: a kind of feudal service, which was the origin of the 
repartimientos, or disti-ibutions of free Indians among the 
colonists, afterwards generally adopted, and shameMly abused, 
throughout the Spanish colonies; a source of intolerable 
hardships and oppressions to the unhappy natives, and which 
greatly contributed to exterminate them from the island of 
Hispaniola.* Columbus considered the island in the light gI 
a conquered coimtry, and arrogated to himself all the rights 
of a conqueror, in the name of the sovereigns for whom he 
fought. Of course all his companions in the enterprise were 
entitled to take part in the acquired territory, and to esta- 
blish themselves there as feudal lords, reducing the natives to 
the condition of villains or vassals.f This was an arrange- 
ment widely diflferent from his original intention of treatang 
the natives with kindness, as peaceful subjects of the crown. 
But all his plans had been subverted, and his present mea- 
sures forced upon him by the exigency of the times, and the 
violence of lawless men. He appointed a captain with an 
armed band, as a kind of police, with orders to range the pro- 
vinces, oblige the Indians to pay their tributes, watch over 
the conduct of the colonists, and check the least appearance 
of mutiny or insurrection. J 

Having sought and obtained such ample provisions for his 
followers, Holdan was not more modest in making demands 
for himself. He claimed certain lands in the vicinity of Isa- 
bella, as having belonged to him before his rebellion ; also a 
royal farm, called Esperanza, situated on the Vega, and 
devoted to the rearing of poultry. These the admiral granted 
him, with permission to employ, in the cultivation of the 
farm, the subjects of the cacique whose ears had been cut off 
by Alonzo de Ojeda, in his first military expedition into the 
Vega. Eoldan received also grants of land in Xaragua, and 
a variety of live stock from the cattle and other animals be- 
longing to the crown. These grants were made provisionally, 
imtil the pleasure of the sovereigns should be known ;§ for 

• Herreia, decad. I lib. iii. c. 16. f Mufloz, Hist. N. Mundo, lib. vl § 16. 
Z Hist, del Almirante, cap. 84. § Herrera, decad. i lib. iii. cap^ 16w 
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Columbus yet trusted, that when they should understand the 
manner in which these concessions had been extorted from 
him, the ringleaders of the rebels would not merely be 
stripped of their ill-gotten possessions, but receive well- 
merited punishment. 

Roldan having now enriched himself beyond his hopes, re- 
quested permission of Columbus to visit his lands. This was 
granted with great reluctance. He immediately departed for 
Sie Vega, and stopping at Bonao, his late head-quartera, 
made Pedro E^quelme, one of his most active confederates, 
alcalde, or judge of the place, with the power of arresting all 
delinquents, and sending them prisoners to the fortress of 
Conception, where he reserved to himself the right of sen- 
tencing them. This was an assumption of powers not vested 
in his office, and gave great offence to Columbus. Other 
circumstances created apprehensions of further troubles from 
the late insurgents. Pedro Requelme, under pretext of 
erecting farming buildings for his cattle, began to construct a 
strong edifice on a hill, capable of being converted into a 
formidable fortress. This, it was whispered, was done in 
concert with Roldan, by way of securing a strong-hold in 
case of need. Being in the neighbourhood of the Vega, 
where so many of their late partisans were settled, it would 
form a dangerous rallying-place for any new sedition. The 
designs of Requelme were suspected and his proceedings 
opposed by Pedro de Arana, a loyal and honourable man, 
who was on the spot. Representations were made by both 
parties to the admiral, who prohibited Requelme from pro- 
ceeding with the construction of his edifice.* 

Columbus had prepared to return, with his brother Don 
Bartholomew, to Spain, where he felt that his presence was 
of the utmost importance to place the late events of the 
island in a proper light ; having found that his letters of ex- 
planation were liable to be counteracted by the misrepresen- 
tations of malevolent enemies. The island, however, was 
still in a feverish state. He was not well assured of the 
fidelity of the late rebels, though so dearly purchased ; there 
was a rumour of a threatened descent into the Vega, by the 
mountain tribes of Ciguay, to attempt the rescue of their 
captive cacique Mayob^iex, still detained a prisoner in the 
fortress of Conception. Tidings were brought about the same 
♦ Herrera, decad. i. lib. ill. cap. 16. Hist, del Almirante, cap. 83, 84. 
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time fi?oni die western parts of the island, tiiat Ibnr strange 
(diips had arriyed at the coast, under suspicious appearances. 
These circumstances obliged him- to postpone his departure, 
and held him involved in the affiurs of 1^ £EiTourite but 
fatal island. 

The two caravels' were di^mtehedlbr Spain in l£e Begin- 
ning of October, taking such of the colonists as chose to 
return, and among them a number of Eoldan^s paxttsans* 
Some of these took with them slaves, others carried away the 
daughters of caciques whom they had beguiled from their 
families and homes. At these iniquities, no less than at 
many others which eqnidly grieved his spirit, the admiral was 
obliged to connive. He was conscious, at the same time, 
that he was sending home a reinlbrcement of enemies and 
fiilse witnesses, to defame his chm:ticter and traduce his con- 
duct, but he had no alternative. To. counteract, aer much as 
possible, their misrepresentations, he sent by the same caravel, 
the loyal and upright veteran Miguel Ballest^r, tc^ther with 
Garcia de Barrantes, empowered to attend to his affairs at 
court, and Aimished wiUi the depositions taken relative to 
the conduct of Roldan and his accomplices. 

In his letters to the sovereigns, he entreated them to inquire 
into the truth of tiie late transactions. He stated his opinion , that 
his capitulations with the rebels were null and void, for various 
reasons, viz.-— they had been extorted from him by violence, 
and at sea, where he did not exercise the office of viceroy- 
there had been two trials relative to the insurrection, and the 
insurgents having been condemned as traitors, it was not in 
power of the admiral to absolve them from their criminality 
■-^the capitulations treated of matters touching the roysd 
revenue, over which he had no control, without the inter- 
vention of the proper officers — lastly, Francisco Roldan and his 
companions, on leaving Spain, had taken an oath to be faithful 
to the Boverfflgns, and to the admiral in their name, which 
oath they had violated. For these and similar reasons, some 
just, others ratiier sophistical, he urged the sovereigns not to 
consider themselves bound to ratify the compulsory terms 
ceded to these profligate men, but to inquire into their 
offences, and treat them accordingly.* 

He repeated the request made in a former letter, that a 
learned judge might be sent out to administer the laws in the 

• Herrera^ deead. i. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
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isls&d^ softce he lisiiiaelf had been chu'ged wxtit r^mB% 
aitbongjli conscicNU of havmg always observed a guaided 
demeocy. He reqvuBsted also that discreet persons ed^idd he 
sent out to form a council, and others for certain fiscal em^ 
ployments, entreatiDg, however, that their powers should be 
so limited and defined^ a» not to interfere with his ddgniiy 
and priTileges. He bore strongly on this point, as his pre^ 
rc^tiii^es en former oceanons had been grievously inivaded It 
i^peared to him, he said, that princes ought to show much 
confidence in their governors; for without the rofal &ivour 
to give them strength and consequence, everything went to 
ruin imder their command ; a sound mmdm, forced from the 
admiral by his recent experience, in which much of his own 
perple^ties, and the triimiph of the rebels, had been caused 
by the distrust of the crown, and its inattentron to his re^ 
monstrances. 

Finding age and infirmity creeping upon him, and his 
health much impaired by his last voyage, he began to think 
of his son Diego, as an active coadjutor, who, being destined 
as his successor, might gain experience under his eye, for 
the fixture discharge of his high duties. Diego, though still 
serving as a page at the court, was grown to man*s estate, 
and capable of entering into the important concerns of life. 
Columbus entreated, therefore, that he might be sent out to 
assist him, as he felt himself infirm in health, and broken in 
constitution, and less capable of exertion than formerly.* 

CHAPTER v.— [1499.] 

Akeono the causes which induced Columbus to postpone 
his departure for Spain, has been mentioned the arrival of 
four ships at the western part of the island. These had 
anchored on the 6 th of September in a harbour a little below 
Jaoquemel, apparently with the design of cutting dye-woods, 
which abound in that neighbourhood, and of carrying off the 
natives for slaves. Further reports informed him that they 
were commanded by Alonzo de Ojeda, the same hot-headed 
and bold-hearted cavalier who had' distinguished himself on 
various occasions in the previous voyages of discovery, and 
particularly in the capture of the cacique Caonabo. Kjiow- 
ing the daring and venturous spirit of this man, Columbus 
felt much disturbed at his visiting the island in this clandes- 

* Herrera^ decad. i. lib. iii. ca^. 16. 
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tine manner, on what appeared to be little better than a free- 
booting expedition. To call him to account, and oppose his 
aggressions, required an agent of spirit and address. No one 
seemed better fitted for the purpose than Eoldan. He was as 
daring as Qjeda, and of a more crafty character. An expe- 
dition of the kind would occupy the attention of himself and 
his partisans, and divert them from any schemes of mischief. 
The large concessions recently made to them would, he 
trusted, secure their present fidelity, rendering it more profit- 
able for them to be loyal than rebellious. 

Roldan readily imdertook the enterprise. He had nothing 
fui-ther to gain by sedition, and was anxious to secure his ill- 
gotten possessions, and atone for past offences by public 
services. He was vain as well as active, and took a pride in 
acquitting himself well in an expedition which called for both 
courage and shrewdness. Departing from San Domingo with 
two caravels, he arrived on the 29th of September within two 
leagues of the harbour where the ships of Ojeda were 
anchored. Here he landed with five-and-twenty resolute 
followers, well armed, and accustomed to range &e forests. 
He sent five scouts to reconnoitre. They brought word that 
Ojeda was several leagues distant from his ships, with only 
fifteen men, employed in making cassava bread in an Indian 
village. Eoldan threw himself between them and the ships, 
thinl^g to take them by surprise. They were apprised, 
however, of his approach by the Indians, with whom Uie very 
name of Koldan inspired terror, from his late excesses in 
Xaragua. Ojeda saw his danger ; he supposed Roldan had 
been sent in pursuit of him, and he found himself cut 
off from his ships. With his usual intrepidity he immediately 
presented himself before Koldan, attended merely by half a 
dozen followers. The latter craftily began by conversing on 
general topics. He then inquired into his motives for landing 
on the island, particularly on that remote and lonely part, 
without first reporting his arrival to the admiral. Ojeda 
replied, that he had been on a voyage of discovery, and had 
put in there in distress, to repair his ships and procure provi- 
sions. Koldan then demanded, in the name of the govern- 
ment, a sight of the license under which he sailed. Ojeda, 
who knew the resolute character of the man he had to deal 
with, restrained his natural impetuosity, and replied that lus 
papers were on board of his ship. He declared his, intention, 
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on departing thence, to go to San Domingo, and pay his 
homage to the admiral, having many things to tell him which 
were for his private ear alone. He intimated to Roldan that 
the admiral was in complete disgrace at court; that there 
was a talk of taking from him his command, and that the 
queen, his patroness, was ill beyond all hopes of recovery. 
This intimation, it is presumed, was referred to by Roldan in 
his despatches to the admirali wherein he mentioned that 
certain things had been communicated to him by Ojeda, 
which he did not think it safe to confide to a letter. 

Roldan now repaired to the ships. He found several persons 
on board with whom he was acquainted, and who had already 
been in Hispaniola. They confirmed the truth of what Ojeda 
had said, and showed a license signed by the Bishop of Fon- 
seca, as superintendent of the a£&irs of the Indias, autliorizing 
him to sail on a voyage of discovery.* 

It appeared, from the report of Ojeda and his followers, 
that the glowing accounts sent home by Columbus of his late 
discoveries on the coast of Paria, his magnificent speculations 
with respect to the riches of the newly-found country, and 
the specimen of pearls transmitted to the sovereigns, had 
inflamed the cupidity of various adventurers. Ojeda happened 
to be at that time in Spain. He was a favourite of the Bishop 
of Fonseca, and obtained a sight of the letter written by the 
admiral to the sovereigns, and the charts and maps of his 
route by which it was accompanied. Ojeda knew Columbus 
to be embarrassed by the seditions of Hispaniola ; he found, 
by his conversations with Fonseca and other of the admiraFs 
enemies, that strong doubts and jealousies existed in the mind 
of the king with respect to his conduct, and that his ap- 
proaching down&Il was confidently predicted. The idea of 
taking advantage of these circumstances struck Ojeda, and, 
by a private enterprise, he hoped to be the first in gathering 
the wealth of these newly-discovered regions. He conmiu- 
nicated his project to his patron, Fonseca. The latter was 
but too ready for anything that might defeat the plans and 
obscure the glory of Columbus ; and it may be added that he 
always showed himself more disposed to patronize mercenary 
adventurers than* upright and high-minded men. He granted 
Ojeda every facility; furnishing him with copies of the 
papers and charts of Columbus, by which to direct himself 

♦ nerrer% dccad. i. lib. iv. cap. 3. 
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in hk course, and a letter of liicense agned in& hk^cf^nk 
name, though not wiith that of ^e scFvsreigns. In tiik, it 
was*8liq»ulated that he should not touch at any kaid bekmgii^ 
to the King of Portugal, nor any that had haen disecraexed 
by (Muo^iB prior to 149'5. The last proifision riiows the 
perfidious artifice of Fonseca, as it left Paria and the Pearl 
Maarik) free to the Tisks of Ojeda, they having bem dis- 
covered by Columbua ftubsequent >to the deflagoffted year. 
The «hip6 were to be fitted out at the dsaiigea of the advien-^ 
torets, and a certaki proportion <rf the prod««te. of theToyag* 
were to be readeored to the erown. 

Under this lieense, Ojeda fitted out four shipftat Seville^ 
assisted by many eager and weaMiy «peeulatoi«. Amemg the 
number was the celebrated Amerigo Yeqatuocd, a Florentine 
merchant, well acquainted with ^ogzaphy and naxrigalion. 
The principal pilot of the ex^editiim was Juan de la Cksa, a 
manner of great r^iite, a diseiple of the admiral, wihem he 
had aocompanied in his -first ^myage of disoo^very, and m that 
along the -southern coast of Cuba, and round the iidand of 
Jamaica. There were 8e>yeral alBo of the maianers, jeai Bar- 
tholomew Boldau, a distinguashed pilot, who Imd been with 
Columbus in his voyaee to Paria.* Such was theeocneclxtbn 
which, hj a sii^^m of aircuB»t»oe8, erent^L^I^ 
the name of this Florentine merchant, Amerigo Vespneciy to 
the w^ole of the New World. 

This expedition had sailed in May, 1499. The adyentnrets 
had arnved on the southern continent, and ranged along its 
coast* &om two hundred leagues east of the OroBoko, to the 
Gidf of Pmia. Guided by the dbarts ef Golambtts, they had 
passed through this gnlph, and through the fioea del Diagoa, 
and had Icept aka^ westwamd to Gape ^e/la Vela, inaiting the 
island of Margarita and the adjacent eontineiat, and disoover- 
ittg 4»he gulph of Yenesuela. They had wakmqwas^ touched 
at the\Garibbee Islands, where they ftiad fought with llhe dSeixse 
natiyea, and made many captzyes, with theintentioii nf 'BelMug 
them in tthe slave^mar^ts of Bpain. Hi^ice, being ia need 
of supplies, th^ had sailed to Hifipaaiiola, liaying p cifuiMu d 
the -most extensiye Toyage hitherto made along^the shasnev 'cf 
the -New WorM.f 

Having collected all the infosmatton thfKt he oouM otitem 

* 1m Otam, t Horreia, Hist. lad., deea4. i. lib. w.^sqp^ 4. 

Hufioz^ Hist. N. Mund%>pttrt in MS. mtpublrehed. 
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conflenuBg itusse yoyfigets, their adyenttirers and designs* 
aod trusting to tlie declaration of Ojeda, that he dtould pro- 
ceed forthwith to present himself to the admiral, Roldan 
returned to San I>oimngo to render a report of his mission. 

CHAPTER VI.— [1500.] 

Wheit intdligence was brought to Columbus of the nature 
of the expedition of Ojeda, and the license under which h» 
sailed, he ocmsidered himself deeply aggrieved, it being a 
direct infraction of his most important prerogatives, and 
sanctioned by authority which ought to have held them 
sacred. He awaited patiently, however, the {NX)mised visit 
of Alonzo de Ojeda to obtain fuller ezpianaticms. Nothing 
was further from the intention of that roving commander 
than to keep such promise : he had made it merely to .elude 
the vigilance of Roldan. As soon as he had refitted his 
vessels and obtained a supply of provisions, he sailed round 
to the eoast of Xaragua, where he arrived in February. Here 
he was well received by the Spaniards resident in that pro* 
vince, who supplied all his wants. Among them were mimy 
of the late conarades of Roldan ; loose, random characters, 
impatient of order and restraint, and burning with animosity 
against the admiral, for having again brought them under the 
wholesoiBie authority of the laws. 

Knowing the rash and fearless character of Ojeda, and 
finding that tivere were jealousies between him and the ad- 
miral, they hailed him as a new leader, come to redress their 
fimcied grievances, in place of Rcddan, whom they con- 
sidered as having deserted them. They made clamorous 
complaints to Ojeda of the injustice of the admiral, whom 
they changed w]4ih witiiholding £rom them the arrears of 
their pay. 

Ojc^ was a hot-headed man, with somewhat of a vaunting 
E^drit, and immediately set himself up as a redresser of griev- 
ances. It is said also, that he gave himself out as authorised 
by govionnnent, in conjunction with Carvajal, to act as coun- 
sellors, or rather supervisors of the admiral ; and that one of 
the first measures they were to take, was to enforce the pay- 
ment of all salaries due to the servants of the 'Crown.* It is 
questionable, however, whether Ojeda made any pset^imii 
of the kind, which could so readily be disproved, and wottid 

* Hist, del Almimnte, ci^ 84. 
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have tended to disgrace him with the government. It is 
probable that he was encouraged in his intermeddling, chiefly 
by his knowledge of the tottering state of the admiral's favoiir 
at court, and of his own security in the powerful protection 
of Fonseca. He may have imbibed also the opinion, dili- 
gently fostered by those with whom he had chiefly com- 
mimicated in Spain, just before his departure, that these 
people had been driven to extremities by the oppression of 
the admiral and his brothers. Some feeling of generosity, 
therefore, may have mingled with his usual love of action and 
enterprise, when he proposed to redress all their wrongs, 
put himself at their head, march at once to San Domingo, 
and oblige the admiral to pay them on the spot, or expel lum 
from the island. 

The proposition of Ojeda was received with acclama- 
tions of transport by some of the rebels ; others made ob- 
jections. Quarrels arose : a ruffianly scene of violence and 
brawl ensued, in which several were killed and wounded on 
both sides ; but the party for the expedition to San Domingo 
remained triumphant. 

P'ortunately for the peace and safety of the admiral, Koldan 
aiTived in the neighboiu:hood, just at this critical juncture, 
attended by a crew of resolute fellows. He had been dis- 
patched by Columbus to watch the movements of Ojeda, on 
hearing of his an*ival on the coast of Xaragua. Apprised of 
the violent scenes which were taking place, Roldan, when on 
the way, sent to his old confederate Diego de Escobar, to 
follow him with all the trusty force he could collect. They 
reached Xaragua within a day of each other. An instance 
of the bad faith usual between bad men was now evinced. 
The former partisans of Koldan, finding him earnest in his 
intention of serving the government, and that there was no 
hope of engaging him in their new sedition, sought to waylay 
and destroy him on his march, but his vigilance and celerity 
prevented them.* 

Ojeda, when he heard of the approach of Koldan and 
Escobar, retired on board of his ships. Though of a daring 
spirit, he had no inclination, in the present instance, to come 
to blows, where there was a certainty of desperate fighting, 
and no gain ; and where he must raise his arm against govern- 
ment. Koldan now issued such remohstrances as had often 

* Hist, del Almirante^ cap. 84. 
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beea ineffectually addressed to himself. He wrote to Ojeda, 
reasoniBg with him on his conduct, and the confusion he was 
producing in the island, and inviting him on shore to an 
amicable arrangement of all alleged grievances. Ojeda, know- 
ing the crafty, violent character of Roldan, disregarded his 
repeated messages, and refused to venture within his power. 
He even seized one of his messengers, Diego de Truxillo, and 
landing suddenly at Xaragua, carried off another of his fol- 
lowers, named Toribio de Lenares; both of whom he detained 
in irons on board of his vessel, as hostages for a certain Juan 
Pintor, a one-armed sailor, who had deserted, threatening to 
hang tiiem if the deserter was not given up.« 

Various manoeuvres took place between these two weU- 
matched opponents ; each wary of the address and prowess 
of the other. Ojedja made saU, and stood twelve leagues to 
the northward, to the province of Cahay, one of the most 
beautiful and fertile parts of the country, and inhabited by a 
land and gentle people. Here he landed with forty men, 
seizing upon whatever he could £nd of the provisions of the 
natives. Roldan and Escobar followed along shore, and were 
isoon at his heels. Holdan then dispatched Escobar in a 
light canoe, paddled swifUy by Indians, who approaching 
within hail of the ship, informed Ojeda that, since he 
would not trust himself on shore, Roldan would come and 
confer with him on board, if he would send a boat for him. 

Ojeda now thought himself secure of his enemy ; he im- 
mediately dispatched a boat within a short distance of the 
jshore, where the crew lay on their oars, requiring Roldan to 
come to them. ** How many may accompany me ?** de- 
manded the latter : " Only five or six," was the reply. Upon 
this Diego de Escobar and four others waded to the boat. 
The crew refused to admit more. Roldan then ordered one 
man to carry him to the barge, and another to walk by his 
side, and assist him. By this stratagem, his party was eight 
fitrong. The instant he entered &e boat, he ordei*ed the 
oarsmen to row to shore. On their reusing, he and his 
companions attacked them sword in hand, wounded several, 
smd made all prisoners, excepting an Indian archer, who, 
plunging under the water, escaped by swimming. 

This was an important triumph for Roldan. Ojeda, 
anxiais for the recovery of his boat, which was indispens- 
* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 169, MS. 
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able for the scryice of the sliip, bow made overtu r es of 
peace. He approached the shore in his remaining boat of 
small size, taking with him his prineipal pilot, an arqnebosieE, 
and four oarsmen. EoMan entered the boat he had jvst 
captured, with seren rowers and fifteen ^hting men, eansii^ 
fifteen others to be ready on shore to emb^k in a large eanoe^ 
in case of need. A characteristic interview took place be- 
tween those doughty antagonists, each keeping warily on h» 
guard. Their conference were carried on at a distance. 
Ojeda justified his hostile movements by aQeging that Bc^dem 
had come with an armed force to seize him. This the iatter 
positively denied, promi^ng him the most amicable reception 
from the admiral in case he would repair to San Domingo. 
An arrangement was at length ef^cted ; the boat was restored, 
and mutual restitution of the men took place, with the excep- 
tion of Juan Pintor, the one-armed deserter, who had ab- 
sconded; and on the following day, Ojeda, accordii^ to 
agreement, set sail to leave the island, threatening however 
to return at a future time with more ships and men.* 

Roldan waited in the neighbourhood, doubting the truth of 
his departure. In the course of a few days, word was brongfat 
that Ojeda had landed on a (Hstant part of the coa^st. He 
immediately pursued him with eighty men, in canoes, sending 
scouts by land. Before he arrived at the place, Ojeda had 
again made sail, and Holdan saw and heard no more of him. 
Las Casas asserts, however, that Ojeda departed either to 
some remote district of Hispaniola, or to the island of Fcnrto 
Rico, where he made up what he called his Ctmafyctday or 
drove of slaves ; carrying off numbers of the unhappy natives, 
whom he sold in the slave-market of Cadiz, f 

CHAPTER VII.— [160©.] 

When men have been accustomed to act fidsely, they tsdte 
great merit to themselves for an exertion of common honesty. 
The followers of Roldan were loud in trumpeting forth their 
■unwonted loyalty, and the great services they had rendered 
to government in driving Ojeda from the island. Like all 
reformed knaves, they expected that their good condact 
would be amply rewarded. Looking upon their leader as 
havmg every thing in his gift, and being well pleased with 
the delightful province of Cahay, they requested him to share 
* Letter of CoIuinbuB to the Kurse of Prince Juan, f Las Casas, L 169. 
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the knd among them, l&aft they might settle there. Bbldan 
would have had no hesitation in granting their request, had 
it been made duriag his freebootiiig career ; bat he was nov 
ansioos to establrah a character for adherence to the laws. 
He declined, therefore, acceding to« their wishes, until sanc- 
tioned by the admiral. Knowing, however, that he had 
fostered a spirit among these men which it was dangerous to 
contradict, and that their rapacity, by long indulgence, did 
not admit of delay, he shared among^ them certain lands of 
his own^ in the territory of his ancient host Behechio, 
cacique of Xaragua. He then wrote to the admiral for per- 
mission to> return to San Domingo, and received a letter in 
reply, givii^ him many thtmks and commendations for the 
diligence and address which he Imd manifested, but request- 
ing him to remain for a time in Xaragua, lest Ojeda should be 
yet hovering about the coast, and disposed to make another 
descent in that province. 

The troubles of the island were not }'et at an end, but were 
destined again to break forth, and from somewhat of a roman- 
tic cause, lliere arrived about this time, at Xaragua, a young 
cavalier of noble femily, named Don- Hernando de Guevara. 
He possessed an agreeable person and winning manners, but 
was headstrong in his passions, and dissolute in his principles. 
He was cousin to Adrien de Moxiea, one of the most active 
ringleaders in the late rebellion of Roldan, and had conducted 
himself with such licentiousness at San Domingo, that 
Columbus had banished him from the island. There being 
no' other opportunity of embarking, he had been sent to 
Xaragua, to return to Spain in one of the ships of Ojeda, but 
arrived after their departure. Eioldan received him &vour. 
ably, on account of his old comrade, Adrian de Moxica, and 
-permitted him to choose some place of residence imtil fiirther 
orders concerning him shoidd arrive from the admiral. He 
chose tlie province of Cahay, at the plaxte where Boldan had 
captured the boat of Ojeda. It was a delightftd part of that 
beautifrd coast ; but the reason why Guevara chose it, was the 
'Vicinity to Xaragua. While at the latter place, in conse- 
quence of the indulgence of Eoldan, he was favourably re- 
ceived at the house of Anacaona, the widow of Caonabo, and 
sister of the cacique Behechio. That remarkable woman still 
retained her partiality to the Spaniards, notwithstanding the 
disgraceful scenes which had passed before her eyes ; and 
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the native dignity of her character had commanded the re- 
spect even of the dissolute rabble which infested her province. 
By her late husband, the cacique Caonabo, she had a daugh- 
ter named Higucnamota, just grown up, and greatly admired 
for her beauty. Guevara, being often in company with her, 
a mutual attachment ensued. It was to be near her that he 
chose Cahay as a residence, at a place where his cousin 
Adrian de Moxica kept a number of dogs and hawks, to be 
employed in the chase* Guevara delayed his departure, 
lloldan discovered the reason, and warned him to desist irom 
his pretensions and leave the province. Las Casas intimates 
that Roldan was himself attached to the voung Indian beauty, 
and jealous of her preference of his rival. Anacaona, the 
mother, pleased with the gallant appearance and ingratiating 
manners of the youthful cavalier, favoured his attachment ; 
especially as he sought her daughter in marriage. Notwith- 
standing the orders of Eoldan, Guevara still lingered in 
Xaragua, in the house of Anacaona ; and sending for a 
priest, desired him to baptize his intended bride. 

Hearing of this, Koldan sent for Guevara, and rebuked 
him sharply for remaining at Xaragua, and attempting to de- 
ceive a person of the importance of Anacaona, by ensnaring 
the affections of her daugter. Guevara avowed the strength 
of his passion, and his correct intentions, and entreated per- 
mission to remain. lloldan was inflexible. He alleged that 
some evil construction might be put on his conduct by the 
admiral ; but it is probable his true motive was a desire to 
send away a rival, who interfered with hi^ own amorous de- 
signs. Guevara obeyed ; but had scarce been three days at 
Cahay, when, unable to remain longer absent from the object 
of his passion, he returned to Xaragua, accompanied by four 
or five ftiends, and concealed himse^ in the dwelling of Ana- 
caona. lloldan, who was at that time confined by a malady 
in his eyes, being apprised of his return, sent orders for him 
to depart instantly to Cahay. The young cavalier assumed a 
tone of defiance. He warned lloldan not to make foes when 
he had such great need of friends ; for, to his certain knowledge, 
the admiral intended to behead him. Upon this, Roldan 
commanded him to quit that part of the island, and repair to 
San Domingo, to present himself before the admiral. The 
thoughts of being banished entirely from the vicinity of his 
Indian beauty, checked the vehemence of the youu. He 
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changed his tone of haughty defiance into one of humble sup- 
plication ; and Roldan, appeased by this submission, permitted 
him to remain for the present in the neighbourhood. 

Holdan had instilled wilfulness and violence into the hearts 
of his late fellowers, and now was doomed to experience the 
effects. Ghievara, incensed at his opposition to his passion, 
meditated revenge. He soon made a party among the old 
comrades of Roldan, who detested, as a magistrate, the man 
they had idolized as a leader. It was concerted to rise sud- 
denly upon him, and either to kill him or put out his eyes. 
jRoldan was apprised of the plot, and proceeded with his 
usual promptness. Guevara was seized in the dwelling of 
Anacaona, in the presence of his intended bride ; seven of 
his accomplices were likewise arrested. Roldan immediately 
sent an account of the affair to the admiral, professing at 
present, to do nothing without his authority, and declaring 
liimself not competent to judge impartially in the case. 
Columbus, who was at that time at Fort Conception, in the 
Vega, ordered the prisoner to be conducted to the fortress of 
SanDoxningo. 

The vigorous measures of Roldan against his old comrades, 
produced commotions in the island. When Adrian de Moxica 
heard that his cousin Guevara was a prisoner, and that, too, 
by command of his former confederate, he was highly exas- 
perated, and resolved on vengeance. Hastening to Bonao, 
the old haunt of rebellion, he obtained the co-operation of 
Pedro Requelme, the recently appointed alcalde. They 
went roimd among their late companions in rebellion, who 
had received lands and settled in various parts of the Vega, 
working upon their ready passions, and enlisting their feelings 
in the cause of an old comrade. These men seem to have 
had an irresistible propensity to sedition. Guevara was a 
favourite with them all ; the charms of the Indian beauty had 
probably their influence ; and the conduct of Roldan wad 
pronounced a tyrannical interference, to prevent a marriage 
agreeable to all parties, and beneficial to the colony. There is 
no being so odious to his former associates as a reformed 
robber, or a rebel enlisted in the service of justice. The 
old scenes of faction were renewed ; the weapons which had 
scarce been hung up from the recent rebellions, were again 
snatched down from the walls, and rash preparations 
were made for action. Moxica soon saw a body of daring 
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and recklem men ready, witii hcprse and veafRnw to fb&iw 
Mm on anj' despeiste enterpxiae. Blindied b j the impmii^ 
whicli had attended tdieir fomier outrages, he now threat- 
ened acts of greater atrockj, meditating, not merely the 
zescue of baa cousin, bat tiie deaith of itoldan and the 
admiraL 

Cobmibas was at Fort Gonception, irith an susonsiderable 
force, when tkb dane^ous plot was coneeirted in* his Terr 
neiglibouriiood. Not dreami^ o£a»y fartlierh<»tait^ 
men on whom, he bad lavished fetTonrs, he would doubtkfls 
have Mien mto their power, had not intelligraice been 
Inrought him of the p)pt by a deserter from tbe eone^iratoESb 
He saw at a glance the perils by whidh he* was sncsoanded, 
and the storm about to bnaist upon the island. It wms no 
longer a time for lenient measures ; he determined to strike a 
blow which ^onld crush, the very head of rebellion. 

Taking with him but six or seven trusty servantsy and three 
esquires, all well armed^ he set out in tine night for the place 
where the ringleaders were quartered. Confiding probably 
in the secresy of their plot, and the late passivenesa of the 
admiral, they aj^ear to have been perfectly ungum^ed. 
Columbus came upon them by surprise, sesbed Mojdsa and 
several of his prineipal confederatesv and bore them off to 
Fort Conception. The moment was critical ; the Vega wns 
ripe for a revolt ; he had the fomenter of the eonspxraey 
in his power ,^ and an example was called fdrthatsJionld ^adke 
terror into the fectious. He ordered Moxica to be hanged' on 
the top of the fortress. The latter entreated to be allowed 
to confess himsdlf previous to execution. A priest waa snmr 
moned. The miserable Moxica, who had been so aonnogantin 
rebellion, lost all courage at the near approach of deatb. He 
delayed to confess, beginning, andpanang, andrecommiNicing; 
and again hesitating, xis if he hoped,, by whiling away tinaie, ta 
give a chance for rescue. Instead, of oonfossing his own. aois^ 
he accused others of criminality who were, known tx> be 
innocent; untU. Columbus, incensed at this Msebood and 
treacheiy, and losing all patience in his mingled indignation 
and scorn, ordered t^e dastard wretchi tQ> be swimg off tem 
the battlements.* 

This sudden act of severity was promptly foOowed np. 
Several of the accomplices of Moxica were condemned to 

* Heivera, decad. i. lib^ir. oap* 5. 
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dea1&, and flirown in irons to await their fete. Before the 
conspirators had time to recover from their astonishment, 
Pedro Reqnelme was taken, with seT^<al of his eorapeers, in 
las ruffian den at Bonao, and conTeyed to the fortress of Son 
Domingo, where was also confined the original mover of 
lihis second rebellion, Hernando de Gnevara, the lover of the 
young Indian pincess. These unexpected acts of rigour, 
proceeding from a quarter which had been long so lement, 
had the desired effect. The conspirators fled for the most 
part to Xaragua, their old and favourite retreat. They were 
not suffered to congregate there again, and concert new sedi- 
tions. The Adelantado, seconded by Boldan, pursued them 
vrith his characteristic rapidity of movement and vigour of 
arm. It has been said that he carried a priest with him, in 
order that, as he arrested delinqu^its, they might be confessed 
and hanged upon the spot : but the more probable account is 
that he transmitted them prisoners to San Domingo. He had 
seventeen of them at one time confined in one common dun- 
geon, awaiting their trial, while he contmued in indefictigaiye 
pursuit of the remainder.* 

These were prompt and severe measures ; but when we 
ednsider how long Cdnmbus had borne with these men, how 
much he had ceded and sacrificed to them, how he had been 
interrupted in all his great undertakings, and the welfare of 
the colony destroyed by their contemptible and seditions 
brawls, how tiiey had abused his lenity, defied his authority, 
and at length attempted his life, — we cannot wonder that he 
should at last let fitll the sword of justice, which he had 
hitherto held suspended. 

The power of fesetion was now completely subdued ; and 
the good effects of the various measures taken by Cc^umbus 
since his last arrival for the benefit of the island began to 
appear. The Indians, seeing the inefficacy of resistance, 
submitted to the yoke. Many gave signs of civilization, 
having in some instances adopted clothing and embraced 
Christianity. Assisted by their labours, the Spaniards now 
cultivated their lands diligently, and there was every appear- 
ance of settled and regular prosperity. 

Columbus considered all this happy change as brought 
about by the especial intervention of heaven. In a letter to 
Dona Juana de la Tcmre, a lady of distinction, ay a or nurse of 
* Las CoBoa, Hist. Ind., i. 170^ MS. Herrera, decad. i. iv. 7. 
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Prince Juan, He gives an instance of those visionary £uicies 
to which he was suhject in times of illness and anxiety. In 
the preceding winter, he says, about the festival of Christ- 
mas, when menaced by Indian war and domestic rebellion, 
when distrustful of those aroimd him, and apprehensive of 
disgrace at court, he sank for a time into complete despondency. 
In this hour of gloom, when abandoned to despair, he heard 
in the night a voice addressing him in words of comfort, " Oh 
man of little fedth ! why art dou cast down ? Fear nothiog, 
I will provide for thee. The seven years of the term of gold 
are not expired ; in that, and in all other things, I will take 
care of thee." 

The seven years* term of gold here mentioned alludes to a 
vow made by Columbus on discovering the New World, and 
recorded by him in a letter to the sovereigns, that withia 
£even years he would furnish, from the profits of his disco- 
veries, fifty thousand foot and five thousand horse, for the 
deliverance of the holy sepulchre, and an additional force of 
like amount within five years afterwards. 

The comforting assurance given him by the voice was cor- 
roborated, he says, that very day, by intelligence received of 
the discovery of a laj^e tract of country rich in mines.* 
This imaginary promise of divine aid thus mysteriously given 
appeared to him at present in still greater progress of fulfil- 
ment. The troubles and dangers of the island had been suc- 
ceeded by tranqidllity. He now anticipated the prosperous 
prosecution of his favourite enterprise, so long interrupted, 
— ^the exploring of the regions of Paria, and the establish- 
ment of a fishery in the Gulf of Pearls. How illusive were 
his hopes ! At this moment events were maturing which were 
to overwhelm him with distress, strip him of his honours, and 
render him comparatively a wreck for the remainder of his 
days! 

BOOK XIIL 

CHAPTER I.--[1500.] 

While Columbus was involved in a series of difficulties in 
the factious island of Hispaniola, his enemies were but too 

* Letter of Columbus to the Nurse of Prince Juan. Hist del A\* 
xniranto, cap. 84. 
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successful in tmdermining his reputation in the court of 
Spain. The report brought by Ojeda of his anticipated dis- 
grace was not entirely unfounded ; the event was considered 
near at hand, and every perfidious exertion was made to acce- 
lerate it. Every vessel from the New World came freighted 
with complaints, representing Columbus and his brothers as 
new men, unaccustomed to command, inflated by their sudden 
rise from obscurity ; arrogant and insulting towards men of 
birth and lofty spirit : oppressive of the common people, and 
cruel in their treatment of the natives. The insidious and 
illiberal insinuation was continually urged, that they were 
foreigners, who could have no interest in the glory of Spain^ 
or the prosperity of Spaniards ; and, contemptible as this plea 
may seem, it had a powerful eflfect. Columbus was even 
accused of a design to cast o^ all allegiance to Spain, and 
either make himself sovereign of the coxmtries he had dis- 
covered, or yield them into the hands of some other power, a 
slander which, however extravagant, was calculated to startle 
the jealous mind of Ferdinand. 

It is true that by every ship Columbus likewise sent home 
statements, written with the frankness and energy of truth, 
setting forth the real cause and nature of the distractions of 
the island, and pointing out and imploring remedies, which, 
if properly applied, might have been eflScacious. His letters, 
however, arriving at distant intervals, made but single and 
transient impressions on the royal mind, which were speedily 
effaced by the influence of daily and active misrepresentation. 
His enemies at court, having continual access to the sovereigns, 
were enabled to place everything urged against him in the 
strongest point of view, while they secretly neutralized the 
force of his vindications. They used a plausible logic to 
prove either bad management or bad faith on his part. There 
was an incessant drain upon the mother country for the sup- 
port of the colony. Was this compatible with the extravagant 
pictures he had drawn of the wealth of the island, and its 
golden mountains, in which he had pretended to And the 
Ophir of ancient days, the source of all the riches of Solomon ? 
They inferred that he had either deceived the sovereigns by 
designing exaggerations, or grossly wronged them by mal- 
practices; or was totally incapable of the duties of govern- 
m€>nt. 

The disappointment of Ferdinand, in finding his newly- 
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discovered posaessioiis a flource of ^fieBse iiutead xil profit, 
was knowH to press sorely on Ms misd. The wars, dictated 
by Ids ambitioii, had straitened his resoisrees, aad iBTohwl 
Inm in perplexities. He had looked with ooufidence to the 
Now World for relief, and ixx ample means to pursiie his 
triiuapiii^, and grew ixufiatiettt at the repeated dema&dB whidi 
it occasioned oa his scaaty tseasury. For the purpose of 
irrkatmg his feelisgs aad faeigbtening his resentment, e^very 
disappointed and re^iiaiag man who returned from the cc^ony 
was encouraged, by the hostile factisn, to pwt in daims for pi^ 
withheld by C^umbus, or losses siistamed in his service. "EIub 
was especially the case i^th the disorderly ruffians shipped off 
to free the island from sedition. Finding their way to the 
court at Granada, tiiiey followed the king when he rode out, 
filling the air with their comjdaints, and clamouring for their 
pay. At one time, about fifty of these vagabonds found their 
way into the inner court oi the Alhamfara, under the royal 
apartmeatB, holding up bunches of grapes as the meagre diet 
left them by their poverty, and railing aloud at the deceits of 
Columbus, and the eri^ neglect of govemment. The two 
sons of Columbus, who were pages to the queen, happening 
to pass by, they followed them with imprecations, exclasming, 
" There go the sons of the admiral, tine whelps of him w^ 
discovered the land of vanity and delasicm, the grave of 
S^pani^ hidalgos."* 

The incessant repetition of falsdiood will gradually wear 
its way into the most caadid mind. Isabella hersdf began to 
entertain doubts respecting the conduct of Columbus. Where 
there was such universal and incessant complaint, it seemed 
reasonable to ooaclude that th^re must exist some fault. If 
Columbus and his brothers were upright, they might be ii^u- 
dicious; and, in government, mischief is oftener produced 
throi^h error of judgment, than iniquity oi des^*n. The 
letters written by Columbus himself presented a lampntable 
picture of the confusion of the island. Might not this arise 
fin»m -the weakness and incapacity of the rulers ? Even gzaEBt* 
ing that tiie prevalent abuses arose in a great measure from 
the enmity of the people to the admiral and his brothers, and 
their pnejudiees against them as foreigners, was it a«& to 
intrust so in^rtaut and distant a command to pezMaw aa 
unpopular witii the community 

* Hiiit dd Alnmnat^ cap. &!SL 
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Tbeoe conddexatioiis 'had much weight in the candid mind, 
of Isabella, hat they were all-powezful with the cautious and 
jetikmB Ferdinand. He had never regarded Columbus with 
seftl cordiality ; and ever ainoe he had ascertained the impor- 
ta&oe'Ckf his diseoDieiaaa, had o^egretted the extensive powers 
vested in his hands. The excessive clamours which had 
avitea chiding the bcief administration of the Adelantado, and 
-the boDttking out of the faction of Holdan, at length deter- 
mkied the king to send out some person of consequence and 
abilitTf, to investigate the affairs of the colony, and, if neces- 
sary for its safety, to take upon hianself the command. This 
nnpo(rlant and critioaL measure, it a^^ars, had been decided 
upoa, and the papors and powers actually drawn out, in the 
sprang 'of 1499. It was not carried into effect, however, 
vaatal the following year. Various reasons have been assigned 
for this delay. The important services rendered by Columbus, 
in the liisco^ery of Paria and the Pearl Inlands, may have had 
some eSSbct on the royal mind. The necessity of fitting out 
sm. armament just at that moment, to co-operate with the 
Venetuuis agaiast the Turks ; the menacing movements of the 
new king of Franoe, Louis XII. ; the rebellion of the Moors 
of the .A^^ixaira mountains in the latdy conquered kingdom 
ef Granada ; all these have been alleged as reasons for post- 
poni&g a measure whidi called for much consideration, and 
might have impoilant effects upon the newly-discovered pos- 
aeasiBits.* TIems most psobabie reason, however, was the 
steeng tdnRJnelinaifcieiB ai Iss^beUa to take so harsh a step against 
a man for whom ^e efttertained such ardent gratitude and 
high admiration. 

At length the arrival of the ships with the late followers of 
Boldan, according to their oapitulJEition, brought matters to a 
erisfis. It is true, xhat Ballester and Barxantes came in these 
iddps, to plaoe the affairs of the island in a proper light; but 
tbey broi^ht out a host of witnesses in favour of Holdan, and 
letters writt^i by himself and his confederates, attributing all 
J^eir late conduct to the tyranny of Columbus and his brothers. 
Unfertonately, the testimony of the rebels had the greatest 
ive^t with Fei'dinand ; and there was a circumstance in the 
which suspended for a time the friendship of Isabella, 
the greatest dependence of Columbus. 
a maternal interest in the welfare of the natives, 
Mufloz, Hist. 2f . Mimdo^ part unpublished. 
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the qaeen had been repeatedly offended by what appeared to 
her pertinacity on the part of Columbus, in continuing to 
make slaves of those taken in warfare, in contradiction to her 
known wishes. The same ships which brought home the 
companions of Boldan, brought likewise a great number of 
slaves. Some, Columbus had been obliged to grant to these 
men by the articles of capitulation ; others they had brought 
away clandestinely. Among them were severed daughters of 
caciques, seduced away from their families and their native 
island by these profligates. Some of these were in a state of 
pregnancy, others had new-bom infants. The gifts and trans- 
fers of these unhappy beings were all ascribed to the will of 
Columbus, and represented to Isabella, in the darkest colours. 
Her sensibility as a woman, and her dignity as a queen, were 
instantly in arms, ** What power," exclaimed she, indig- 
nantly, " has the admiral to give away my vassals ?"* Deter- 
mined, by one decided and peremptory act, to show her 
abhorrence of these outrages upon humanity, she ordered all 
the Indians to be restored to their countiy and Mends. Nay, 
more, her measure was retrospective. She commanded that 
those formerly sent to Spain by the admiral, should be soi^ht 
out, and sent back to Hispaniola. Unfortunately for Colum- 
bus, at this very juncture, in one of his letters, he advised the 
continuance of Indian slavery for some time longer, as a mea- 
sure important for the welfare of the colony. This contri- 
buted to heighten the indignation of Isabella, and induced her 
no longer to oppose the sending out of a commission to inves- 
tigate his conduct, and, if necessary, to supersede hua in 
command. 

Ferdinand was exceedingly embarrassed in appointing this 
commission between his sense of what was due to the character 
and services of Columbus, and his anxiety to retract, w^ith 
delicacy the powers vested in him. A pretext at length was 
furnished by the recent request of the admiral that a person 
of talents and probity, learned in the law, might be sent out 
to act as chief judge ; and that an impartial umpire might bo 
appointed, to decide in the affair between himself and Roldan. 
Ferdinand proposed to consult his wishes, but to unite those 
two officers in one ; and as the person he appointed would 
have to decide in matters touching the highest functions of 
the admiral and his brothers, he was empowered, should he 

* Lr.s CasaS; lib. i. 
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find them culpable, to supersede them in. the goyexaunent : a 
singular mode of insuring partiality ! 

The person chosen for tiiis momentous and delicate office 
was Don Francisco de Bobadilla, an officer of the royal house- 
hald, and a commander of the military and religious order of 
Oalatraya. Oviedo pronounces him a yery honest and religious 
man ;* but he is represented by others, and his actions corro- 
borate the description, as neeay, passionate, and ambitious ; 
tliree powerful objections to his exercising the rights of judi- 
cature in a case requiring the utmost patience, candour, and 
circumspection, and where the judge was to deriye wealth and 
power from the conyiction of one of the parties. 

The authority yested in Bobadilla is defined in letters from 
th^ soyereigns still extant, and which deserye to be noticed 
chronologically: for the royal intentions appear tohaye yaried 
ifith times and circumstances. The first was dated on the 
91st of March, 1499, and mentions the complaint of the ad« 
fniral, that an alcalde, and certain other persons, had risen in 
rebellion against him. " Wherefore," adds the letter, " we 
order you to inform yourself of the truth of the foregoing ; to 
Ascertain who and what persons they were who rose against 
the said admiral and our magistracy, and for what cause ; and 
-what robberies and other injuries they haye committed ; and 
dftirthermore, to extend your inquiries to all other matters 
relating to the premises ; and the information obtained, and 
the truth known, whomsoeyer you find culpable, arrest their 
persons, and sequestrate their effects ; and thus taken, proceed 
against them and the absent, both ciyilly and criminally, and 
impose and inffict such fines and punishments as you may 
think fit." To carry this into effect, Bobadilla was authoiized, 
in case of necessity, to call in the assistance of the admiral, 
and of all other persons in authority. 

The powers here given are nuEinifestly directed merely 
against the rebels, and in consequence of the complaints of 
Columbus. Another letter, dated on the 21st of May, two 
months subsequently, is of quite different purport. It makes 
no mention of Columbus, but is addressed to the various 
functionaries and men of property of the islands and Terra 
Firma, informing them of the appointment of Bobadilla to the 
government, with full civil and criminal jurisdiction. Among 
the powers specified, is the following : — " It is our will, that 

* Oviedo, Cronica, lib. ill. cap. 6, 

2 a 
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if the said eommander, Fnmciaeo de Bobadilla, dioiild tliink 
it necessary for our service, and tiie purposes of justice, tbat 
any cavaliers^ or other persons who axe at present in those 
islands, or who may amye there, i^oald leave them, and not 
return and reside in them, and that they dMxdd ccane and pre- 
sent themselves b^re us, he may commttiid it in our name,, 
and oblige them to depwrt; and whooBSoever he thus con^ 
mands, we hereby order, that immediately, without waiting ta 
inquire or consult us, or to receive firoot ts any othor letter or 
command, and without interposing appeal or suppUcaiioa, 
they obey whatever he i^iall say and order, under the penaltiea 
which he shall impose on our part," &e., &c 

Another letter, dated likewise on the 21st of May, in which 
Columbus is styled simply ^' admiral of the ocean sea," erdera 
him and his brothers to surrender the jfartzess, i^ps, kouses, 
arms, ammunition, cattle, and all other zoyal property, into 
the hands of Bobedilla, as governor, undor penally of incur- 
ring the punishments to which those subject themselves who 
refuse to surrender fortresses and other trusts, when oam-> 
manded by their sovereigns. 

A fourth letter, dated on the 26th of May, and addressed v> 
Columbus, simply by the title of admiral^ is a mere letter of 
credence, ordering him to give iaith and obedienee to whatever 
Bobadilla should impart. 

The second and third of these letters were evidently provi- 
sional, and only to be produced, if, on examination, there 
should appear such delinquency on the part of Cohunbus and 
his brothers, as to warrant their being divested of coimnand«. 
This heavy blow, as has been shown, remained suspended 
for a year; yet, that it was whiqiered about, and trium- 
pbantly anticipated by the enemies of Columbus, is evident 
from the assertions of Ojeda, who sailed from Spain about the 
time of the signature of those letters, and had intnnate com- 
mimications with Bishop Fonseca, who was cmisidered in- 
strumental in producing this measure. The very license 
granted by the bishop to Ojeda to sail on a voyage of disco- 
very in contravention of the prerogatives of the admiral, has 
the air of being given on a presumption of his speedy down* 
fall ; and the same presumption, as has already been observed, 
must have encouraged Ojeda in his turbuient conduct at 
Xaragua. 

At length the long-projected measure was carried into 
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elfecf. BbbadiUa set sail for San Domingo about the middle 
of Jufy, 1 500, widi two caraTeLi, in which were twenty-five 
men, enlisted for a 3Fear, to serve as a kind of goord. There 
were six friars, lilcewise, who had charge of a nnmber of 
Ladianft sent back to their country. Besides the letters patent, 
Bobadilla was authorized, by royal order, to ascertain and 
dischar^ aU arrears of pay due to persons in the service <^ 
the crown ; and to ddige the admiral to pay what was due o& 
his part, " so that those people might receive what waa owing 
to them, and there might be no more complaints." In addi- 
tion to all these powers, Bobadilla was furnished with znany 
blank letters, signed by l^e sovereigns, to be filled up bj him 
in si£eh manner, and directed to such persons, as he m^ht 
think advisalde, in relation to the nussiom with which he was 
intrusted.* 

CHAPTER IL— [1500.] 
CoLTTMBTTs was stUl at Fort Conception, regulating the 
affidrs of the Vega, after the catastrophe of the sediti<m of 
Moxica ; his brother the Adelantado, accompanied by Roldan,' 
was pursuing and arresting the ^igitive rebels in Xaragua ; 
and Don Diego Columbus remained in temporary command 
at San Domingo. Faction had worn itself out ; the insur- 
gents had brought down ruin upon themselves ; and the 
island appeared delivered from the domination of violent and 
lawless mexL 

Such was ihe state of public affairs, when, on the morning 
of the 23rd of August, two caravels were descried off the 
harbour of San Domingo, abovi a let^e at sea. They were 
stimding off and on, waiting until 2ie sea breeze, which 
generally prevails about ten o^dock, should carry them into 
port. Don Diego Columbus supposed them to be ships sent 
from Spain with supplies, and hoped to find on board hia 
nephew Diego, whom the admiral had requested might be 
sent o«t to assist him in his various concerns. A canoe was 
immediately dispatched to obtain information ; which, ap- 
proaching the caravels, inquired what news they brought, 
and whether Diego, the son of the admiral, was on board. 
Bobadilla himsefi replied from the principal vessel, an- 
nouncing himself as a commissioner sent out to investigate 
the late rebellion. The master of the caravel then inquired 
about the news of the island, and was informed of the recent 

* Herrexa> decad. i. lib. if. esap. 7. 
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transactions, Seven of the rebels, he was told, had been 
hanged that week, and ^ve more were in the fortress of San 
Domingo, condemned to suflfer the same fate. Among these 
were Pedro Riquelme and Fernando de Guevara, the young 
cavalier whose passion for the daughter of Anacaona had 
been the original cause of the rebellion. Further conversation 
passed, in the course of which, Bobadilla ascertained that the 
admiral and the Adelantado were absent, and Don Di^ 
Columbus in command. 

When the canoe returned to the city, with the news that a 
commissioner had arrived to make inquisition into the late 
troubles, there was a great stir and agitation throughout the 
commimity. Knots of whisperera gathered at eveiy comer , 
those who were conscious of malpractices were filled with 
•consternation ; while those who had grievances, real or ima- 
ginary, to complain of, especially those whose pay was in 
arreax, appeared with joyful countenances.* 

As the vessels entered the river, Bobadilla beheld on either 
bank a gibbet with the body of a Spaniard hanging on it, 
apparently but lately executed. He considered these as con- 
clusive proofs of the alleged cruelty of Columbus. Many 
boats came off to the ship, . every one being anxious to pay 
early court to this public censor. Bobadilla remained on 
board all day, in the course of which he collected much of 
the rumours of the place ; and as those who sought to secure 
his favour, were those who had most to fear from his investi- 
gations, it is evident that the nature of the rumours must 
generally have been unfavourable to Columbus. In fact, 
before Bobadilla landed, if not before he arrived, the culpa- 
bility of the admiral was decided in his mind. 

The next morning he landed with aU his followers, and 
went to the church to attend mass, where he found Don 
Diego Columbus, Rodrigo Perez, the lieutenant of the admiral, 
and other persons of note. Mass being ended, and those 
persons, with a multitude of the populace, being assembled at 
the door of the church, Bobadilla ordered his letters patent to 
be read, authorizing him to investigate the rebellion, seize the 
persons, and sequestrate the property of the delinquents, and 
proceed against them with the utmost rigour of the law; 
commanding also the admiral, and all others in authority, to 
assist him in the discharge of his duties. The letter being 
'*' Las Casasy lib. i. cap. 169. Herrera, i. lib. v. cap. 8. 
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read, he demanded of Don Diego and tlie alcaldes, to surrender 
to him the persons of Fernando Guevara, Pedro Requehne, 
and the other prisoners, with the depositions taking concern- 
ing them ; and ordered that the parties by whom they were 
accused, and those by whose command they had been taken, 
should appear before him. 

Don Diego replied, that the proceedings had emanated 
from the orders of the admiral, who held superior powers to 
any Bobadilla could possess, and without whose authority he 
could do nothing. He requested, at the same time, a copy of 
the letter patent, that he might send it to his brother, to 
whom alone the matter appertained. This Bobadilla refused, 
observing that, if Don Diego had power to do nothing, it was 
useless to give him a copy. He added, that since Ihe office 
and authority he had proclaimed appeared to have no weight, 
he would try what power and consequence there was in 
the name of governor; and would show them that he had 
command, not merely over them, but over the admiral him- 
self. 

The little community reniained in breathless suspense, 
awaiting the portentous movements of Bobadilla. The next 
morning he appeared at mass, resolved on assuming those 
powers which were only to have been produced after ftiU 
investigation, and ample proof of the mal-conduct of Colum- 
bus. When mass was over, and the eager populace had 
gathered round the door of the church, Bobadilla, in presence 
of Don Diego and Rodrigo Perez, ordered his other royal 
patent to be read, investing him with the government of the 
islands, and of Terra Firma. 

The patent being read, Bobadilla took the customary oath, 
and then claimed the obedience of Don Diego, Rodrigo 
Perez, and all present, to this royal instrument; on lie 
authority of which he again demanded the prisoners confined 
in the fortress. In reply, they professed the utmost deference 
to the letter of the sovereigns, but again observed that they 
held the prisoners in obedience to the admiral, to whom the 
sovereigns had granted letters of a higher nature. 

The self-importance of Bobadilla was incensed at this non- 
compliance, especially as he saw it had some effect upon the 
popidace, who appeared to doubt his autliority. He now 
produced the third mandate of the crown, ordering Columbus 
and his brothers to dehver up all fortresses, ships, and other 
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royal property. To win the puWc completdy to his «ide, he 
read also the additional mandate issued on the 30th of May, 
of the same year, ordering him to pay the arrears of wages 
due to all persons in the royal service, and to e«anpel the 
admiral to pay the arrears of those to whom he was acooont- 
able. 

This last document was received wilii shouts by &e multi- 
tude, many having long arrears due to them in eonsequfioee 
of the poverty of the treasury. Flushed with his growing 
importance, BobadiUa again demanded the priscners, threaten- 
ing, if refused, to take them by force. Meeting with the 
same reply, he repaired to the fortress to execute his threats. 
This post was commanded by Miguel Diaz, tl^e sai&e Axxago- 
nian cavalier who had once taken re^ige among the Tnij^Mia 
on the banks of the Ozema, won the Sections of the female 
cacique Catalina, received from her inlbrmation of the neigh- 
bouring gold mines, and induced his countrymen to remove 
to those parts. 

When Bobadilla came before the fortress, he found the 
gates closed, and the alcayde, Miguel Diaz, upon ike battle- 
ments. He ordered his letters patent to be read with a loud 
Toice, the signatures and seals to be held up to view, and. then 
demanded the surrender of the prisoners. Diaz requested a 
copy of the letters; but this Bobadma refused, all^big that 
there was no time for delay, the prisoners being under sen- 
tence of death, and liable at any moment to be executed. He 
threatened at the same time, that if tibey were not give& up, 
he would proceed to extremities, and Diaz should be answer- 
able for the consequences. The wary alcayde again required 
time to reply, and a copy of the letters ; saying that he held 
the fortress for the king, by the command of the admiral, his 
lord, who had gained these territories and islands, and that 
when the latter arrived, he should obey his brders.* 

The whole spirit of Bobadilla was roused within him at the 
refusal of the alcayde. Assembling all the pec^f^ he had 
brought from Spain, together with the sailors of the gkdps^ 
and the rabble of the place, he exhorted them to aid him in 
netting possession of the prisoners, but to harm no one unless 
m case of resistance. The mob shouted assent, for BobadilLi 
was already the idol of the multitude. About the hour of 
Tespers, he set out at the head of this motley army, to 

* Las Caiasu Hist. lud. lib. i. ci^ 17S. 
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a fortress destitute of a ga]Ti8oa,aiid formidable only in name, 
being calculated to withstand only a naked and slightly-armed 
people. The accounts of this transaction have something in 
tiiem bordering on the ludicrous, and give it the air of absurd 
rbodomontade. Bobadilla assailed the portal with great im- 
petuosity, the frail bolts and locks of whidi ga^e way at the 
£r8t shock, and allowed him easy admission. In the mean- 
time, however, his aealous myrmidons applied ladders to the 
trails, as if about to carry the place by assault, and to expe- 
xienee a desperate d^ence. The alcayde, Migtiel Diaz, and 
Don Di^o de AlTarado, alone appeared on the battlements ; 
they had drawn swords, but offered no resistance. Bobadilla 
entered the ftrtress in triumph, and without molestation. 
The prisoners were found in a chamber in irons. He ordered 
that they should be brought up to him to the top of the 
fortiess, where, havii^ put a iew questions to Hiem, as a 
matter of form, he gaye them in charge to an aiguazil named 
Juan de Eiyinosa.* 

Such was the arrogant and precipitate entrance into office 
of Francisco de Bobadilla. He had reyersed the order of his 
written insiructiotts ; having seized upon the goyemment 
before he had investigated the conduct of Columbus. He 
45oniiniied his caieea: in the same spirit ; acting as if the case 
liad been prejudged in Spain, and he had been sent out merely 
to degrade the admiral from his employments, not to ascertain 
the manner in which he had fulfilled them. He took up his 
residence in the house of Columbus, seized upon his arms, 
gold, jdote, jewels, horses, together with his letters, and 
Tarioujs manxuscripts, both public and private, even to his 
most secret papers. He gave no account of the property thus 
«etsed ; and which he no doubt considered already con^cated 
to the crown, excepting that he paid out of it the wages of 
those to whom the adoural was in arrears.f To increase his 
j&vour with the people, he proclaimed, on the second day of 
^is assumption of power, a general license for the term of 
twenty years, to sedc for gold, paying merely one eleventh to 
gDvemment, instead of a Ihird as heretofore. At the same 
time, he spoke in the most disrespectful aad unqualified 
terms of Columbus, saying that he was empowered to send 
liim home in chains, and that neither he nor any of his 

♦ Las CasaSy ubi snp. H^rera* nbi snp. 
t lEbat. del Almirante, cap &5. Las Casas. Henera^ ubi sni». 
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lineage would ever again be permitted to gOTem in the 
island.^ 

CHAPTER III.~[1500.] 
When the tidings reached Columbus at Fort Conception 
of the high-handed proceedings of Bobadilla, he considered 
them the imauthorized acts of some rash adventurer like 
Ojeda. Since government had apparently thrown open the 
door to private enterprise, he might expect to have his path 
continually crossed, and his jurisdiction infiringed by bold 
intermeddlers, feigning or fancying themselves authorized to 
interfere in the affairs of the colony. Since the departure of 
Ojeda another squadron had toudied upon the coast, and 
produced a transient alarm, being an expedition imder one 
of the Pinzons, licensed by the sovereigns to make discoveries. 
There had also been a rumom: of another squadron hovering 
about the island, which proved, however, to be unfoimded.t 

The conduct of Bobadilla bore all the appearance of a 
lawless usurpation of some intruder of the kind. He had 
possessed himself forcibly of the fortress, and consequently of 
the town. He had issued extravagant licenses injurious to 
the government, and apparently intended only to make par- 
tisans among the people ; and had threatened to throw Co* 
lumbus himself in irons. That this man could really be 
sanctioned by government in such intemperate measures, 
was repugnant to belief. The admiral's consciousness of his 
own services, the repeated assurances he had received of high 
consideration on the part of the sovereigns, and the per- 
petual prerogatives granted to him under their hand and seal, 
with all the solemnity that a compact could possess, all 
forbade him to consider the transactions at San Domingo 
otherwise than as outrages on his authority by some daring 
or misguided individual. 

To be nearer to San Domingo, and obtain more correct 
information, he proceeded to Bonao, which was now beginning 
to assume the appearance of a settlement, several Spaniards 
having erected houses there, and cultivated the adjacent 
country. He had scarcely reached the place, when an alcalde, 
bearing a staff of office, arrived, arrived there from San 
Domingo, proclaiming the appointment of Bobadilla to the 
government, and bearing copies of his letters patent. There 
was no especial letter or message sent to the admiral, nor 
* Ijetter of Columbus to the Nurse of Prince Juan, f Idem. 
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were any of the common forms of courtesy and ceremony 
observed in superseding lum in the command; all the pro« 
ceedings of Bobadilla towards him were abrupt and insulting, 

Columbus was exceedingly embarrassed how to act. It 
was evident that Bobadilla was intrusted with extensive 
powers by the sovereigns, but that they could have exercised 
such a sudden, unmerited, and apparently capricious act of 
severity, as that of divesting him of all his commands, he 
could not believe. He endeavoured to persuade himself that 
Bobadilla was some person sent out to exercise the functions 
of chief judge, according to the request he had written home 
to the soverei^s, and that they had intrusted him likewise 
with the prov&ional powers to make an inquest into the late 
troubles of the island. All beyond these powers he tried to 
believe were mere assumptions and exaggerations of authority, 
as in the case of Aguado. At aU events, he was determined 
to act upon such presumption, and to endeavour to gain time. 
If the monarchs had really taken any harsh measures with 
respect to him, it must have been in consequence of misre- 
presentations. The least delay might give them an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining their error, and making the necessary 
amends. ^ 

He wrote to Bobadilla, therefore, ill guarded terms, wel- 
coming him to the island; cautioning him against precipitate 
measures, especially in granting licenses to collect gold; 
informing him that he was on the point of going to Spain, 
and in a Httle time would leave him in command, with every- 
thing fully and clearly explained. He wrote at the same 
time to the Kke purport to certain monks who had come out 
with Bobadilla, though he observes that these letters were 
only written to gain time.* He received no replies : but, 
while an insulting silence was observed towards him,- Boba- 
dilla filled up several of the blanli letters, of which he had 
a number signed by the sovereigns, and sent them to Roldan 
and other of the admiral's enemies, the very men whom he 
had been sent out to judge. These letters were full of civi- 
lities and promises of fevour.f 

To prevent any mischief which might arise from the 
licenses and indulgences so prodigally granted by Bobadilla, 
Columbus published by word and letter, that the powers 
assumed by him could not be valid, nor his licenses availing, 
* Letter of Colambus to the Nuisib of Prince Juan. t Idem> i. Mb. 
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as he himself held mi|wrior powers gra&ted to hba in. peipc^ 
toitjr by die cp«n, wkich could m> more be .iperaeded in 
this instanee, than they had been in that of Aguado. 

For some time Colnmbiis remained in tlm aoxioiis and 
perpkaoed state of mind, imbertain wbat line of conduct to 
pu sue in so singular and imlotrfced-lbr a conjuncture. He 
was soon faroii^t to a decisioQ. Frandseo Velasquez, deputy 
tceasorer, and Juan de Trasierra, a Fiandsean &iar, arrived 
at Bonao, and deiiirered to him the royal letter of credence, 
signed by the sorereigns on the 26th of May, 1499, eoin- 
manding him to give implicit failii and obedieiice to Rohadilla ; 
and they ddivered, at the same time, a sammons from the 
iatter to appear iumxediately before him. 

This lacaoic ktter from the sovereigns struek at once at 
the root of all his dignity and power. He no long» made 
liesitation or demur, bat complying with the p^^em^cnry 
summons of Bobadilla, departed almost alone and nnatteudfd 
£at San Dommgou''^ 

CHAPTER IV,— [1600.] 

This tidings that a new governor had arrived, and that 
Columbus was in disgrace, and to be sent htHoe in diains, 
circulated rapidly through the Vega, and the colonii^ has- 
tened from all parts to San Domingo to make interest with 
BdbadiUa. It was soon perceived that there was no surer 
way than that of vilifying his p*edece8Bor. Bobadilla &lt 
that he had taken a rash step in seiaong up(m the government, 
and that his own safety required the conviction of Columbus. 
He listened eagerly, therefore, to all acensations, public or 
private; and wele<Hne was he who could bring any <diarge, 
however extravagant, against the admiral and Im brothers. 

Hearing that the admiral was on his way to the eity, he 
made a busHe of preparation, sod armed the troops, afibcting 
to believe a rumour, that Columbus had called upon the 
caeiques of the Vega to aid him with their subjeeiB in a 
lesistance to the commands of g ove r nm ent. No grounds 
appear icur this absurd report, which was probably invented 
to give a colouring of precaution to subsequent meaaures of 
viol^ice and insult. The admiral^s biother, Don Di^o, ¥ras 
aeazed, thrown in irons, and confined on board of a emcavel, 
without any reason being assi^ied for his impisonB^ei^ 

In the meantime Columbus pursued Ins journey 4e Smot 
* Hetreza^ 4ecad. L Mb. iv.«&p. 9. LeStor tft the ir«m«r I'lnase Juaa. 
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Domingo, travelli&g in a looelj manner, without guards or 
retinite. Most of his peopie were with the Adelantado, and 
he had declined being attended by the remainder. He had. 
heard of the rumours of tl^ hostile intentions of BobadQla; 
and although be knew that Tiolence was threatened to his 
person, he came in this unpretending manner, to manifest his 
pacific feelings, and to remove all suspicion.* 

No sooner did Bobadilla hear of his arriyal, than he gaye 
<iT6Bn to put him in irons, and confine him in the fortress. 
This outrage to a p«:«on of such dignified and Tenerable 
s^pearanoe, and such eminent merit, seemed, for the time, to 
«hock even his enemies. When the irons were brought, 
e¥ery one present shramk from the task of putting tiiem on 
him, either £rom a sentiment of compassion at so great a 
rererae <tf fortune, or out of habitual reyerence for his person. 
To fill the measure of ingratitude meted out to him, it was 
one ef his own domestics, '^vl graceless and shameless cook," 
•ajrs Las Casas, "who, with tmwasbed front, riveted tiie 
fetters with as much readiness and alacrity, as though he 
were serving him with choice and savoury viands. I knew 
Ike fellow," adds the v^erable historian, " and I think his 
-name was Espinosa."f 

Colimibus conducted himself with characteristic magnani- 
mity under the iojuries heaped upon him. There is a noble 
fiooia which swells and supports the heart, and silences the 
ttmgue of the truly great, when enduring the insults of tiie 
'imworthy. Columbus could not stoop to deprecate the ar- 
rogance of a weak and violent man like Bobadilla. He looked 
beyond this shallow agent, and all his petty tyranny, to the 
.sovereigns who had employed him. Their injustice or ingra- 
titude alone could wound his spirit; and he felt assured that 
yHiai ihe truth came to be known, they would blush to find 
Im>w greatiy they had wronged him. With this proud as- 
surance, he bore all present indignities in silence. 

Bobadilla, although he had the admiral and Don Di^o in 
his power, ajiid had secured the venal populace, fdlt anxious 
and in at ease. The Adelantado, with an armed force under 
his command, was still in the distant province of Xaragua, in 
pursuit of the rebels. Knowing his soldier-like and deter- 
lamed spirit, he feared he might take some violent measaic 
when he should hear of the ignominious treatment and 

* Ias Casab, Hist. Ind., lib. i cap. 180. f Idem, lib. 1. cap. 180. 
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imprisonment of his brothers. He doubted whether any 
order from himself would have any effect, except to exaspe- 
rate the stem Don Bartholomew. He sent a demand, there* 
fore, to Columbus, to write to his brother, requesting him to 
repair peaceably to San Domingo, and forbidding him to 
execute the persons he held in confinement: Columbus readily 
complied. He exhorted his brother to submit quietly to the 
authority of his sovereigns, and to endure all present wrongs 
and indignities, under the confidence that when they arrived 
at Castile, everything would be explained and redressed.* 

On receiving this letter, Don Bartholomew immediately 
complied. Relinquishing his command, he hastened peace- 
fully to San Domingo, and on arriving experienced the same 
treatment with his brothers, being put in irons and confined 
on board of a caravel. They were kept separate from each 
other, and no communication permitted between them. 
Bobadilla did not see them himself, nor did he allow others 
to visit them; but kept them in ignorance of the cause of 
their imprisonment, the crimes with which they were chai^d, 
and the process that was going on against them.f 

* Peter Martyr mentions a vulgar rumour of the day, that the ad- 
miral, not knowing what might happen, wrote a letter in cypher to the 
Adelantado, urging him to come with arms in his hands to prevent any 
violence that might be contrived against him; that the Adelantado 
advanced, in eifect, wit)i his armed force, but haying the imprudence to 
proceed some distance ahead of it, was surprised by the Qovemory 
before his men could come to his succour, and that the letter in cypher 
had been sent to Spain. This must have been one of the groundless 
rumours of the day, circulated to prejudice the public mind. Nothing 
of the kind appears among the charges in the inquest made by Boba< 
dilla, and which was seen, and extracts made from it, by Las Casas, for 
his history. It is, in fact, in total contradiction to the statements of 
Las Casas, Herrera. and Fernando Columbus. 

+ Charlevoix, in his History of San Domingo (lib. iii. p. 199) states, 
that the suit against Columbus was conducted in writing ; that written 
charges were sent to him, to which he replied in the same way. This 
is contrary to the statements of Las Casas, Herrera, and Fernando 
Columbus. The admiral himself, in his letter to the Nurse of Prince 
Juan, after relating the manner in which he and his brothers had been 
thrown into irons, and confined separately, without being visited by 
Bobadilla, or permitted to see any other persons, expreisly adds, " I 
make oath that I do not know for what I am imprisoned." Again^ in 
a letter written some time afterwards from Jamaica, he says, " I was 
taken and thrown with two of my brothers in a ship, loaded with irons, 
with little clothing and much ill-treatment, without being sommoned « 
convicted by justice." 
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It has been questioned whether Bobadilla really had autho- 
rity for the arrest and imprisonment of the admiral and hia 
brotners ;* and whether such violence and indignity was in 
any case contemplated by the sovereigns. He may nave £ui-> 
cied himself empowered by the clause in the letter of instruc- 
tions, dated March 21st, 1499, in which, speaking of the 
rebellion of Holdan, '^ he is authorized to seize the persons, and 
sequestrate the property of those who appeared to be culpable, 
and then to proceed against them and against the absent, with 
the highest civil and criminal penalties." This evidently had 
reference to the persons of Eoldan and his followers, who 
were then in arms, and against whom Columbus had sent 
home complaints; and this, by a violent construction, Boba- 
dilla seems to have wrested into an authority for seizing the 
person of the admiral himself. In fact, in the whole course 
of his proceedings, he reversed and confoimded the order of 
his instructions. His first step should have been to proceed 
against the rebels; this he made the last. His last step 
should have been, in case of ample evidence against the 
admiral, to have superseded him in office ; and this he made 
the first, without waiting for evidence. Having predeter- 
mined, from the very outset, that Columbus was in the wrong, 
by the same rule he had to presume that all the opposite par- 
ties were in the right. It became indispensable to his own 
justification to inculpate the admiral and his brothers; and 
the rebels he had been sent to judge became, by this singular 
perversion of rule, necessary and cherished evidences, to cri- 
minate those against whom they had rebelled. 

The intentions of the crown, however, are not to be vindi- 
cated at the expense of its miserable agent. If proper respect 
had been felt for the rights and dignities of Columbus, Boba- 
dilla would never have been intrusted with powers so exten- 
sive, undefined, and discretionary ; nor woidd he have dared 
to proceed to such lengths, with such rudeness and precipita- 
tion, had he not felt assured that it would not be displeasing 
to the jealous- minded Ferdinand. 

The old scenes of the time of Aguado were now renewed 
with tenfold virulence, and the old charges revived, with 
others still more extravagant. From the early and never-to- 
be-forgotten outrage upon Castilian pride, of compelling 
hidalgos, in time of emergency, to labour in the construction 

• Herreia, decad. i. lib. iv. cap. 10. Oyiedo, Cronlca^ lib. ill cap. (J. 
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«f w<Mrk« neeeanry to the public salety, dxmn to the recent 
dimrge of Icvyiog war against the goremment, there was not 
a hardship, abuse, nor sedition in the iskaid, that was not 
imputed to tlie nusdeeds of Cdumbus andi his brothers. Be- 
aidless tiie usual aeeusationft of inflicting oppressive labour, 
unnecesany tarits, painful restrietions, abort allowances of 
feod, and cruel punishmenis upon the Spaniards, and waging 
uspvt wars against the natives, thej were now chasqged with 
preventing the eanversicm of the latter, that they might send 
them slaves to Spain, and profit by their sale, litis last 
eharge, so contrary to the pious feelings of the admiral, waa 
finmded on his having objected to the baptism of certain In- 
dians of mature age, un#il they could be instructed in the 
doctrines of C3iristianity ; justly considering it an abuse of 
that holy sacrament to administer it thus Mmdly.*^ 

Coiambns was charged, also, with having secreted pearls, 
and other precious articles, collected in his voyage along the 
coast of Paria, and with keeping the sovereigns in ignorance 
of the nature of his discoveries there, in order to exact new- 
privileges from them ; yet it was notori<Hxs that he had sent 
home specimens oi the pearls, and journals and charts of bis 
voyage, by which others had been enabled to pursue his 
trade* 

Even the late tumults, now that the rebels were admitted 
as evidence, were all tamed into matters of accusation. They 
were represented <» spirited mid loytd resistances to tyranny 
exercised upon the colonists and the natives. The well- 
merited punishments inflicted upon certain of llie ringleaders, 
were cited as proofe of a cruel and revengeful diqxmtion, 
and a secret hatred of Spaniards. Bobamlla believed, or 
affected to believe, all these charges. He had, in a manner, 
made the rebels his confederates in the ruin of Columbus. 
It was become a common cause with them. He could no 
longer, therefore, conduct himself to^jrards them as a judge. 
Guevara, Requelme, and their feUow-convicts, were dis- 
charged almost without the form of a trial, and it is even said 
were received into &vour and countenance. Boldan, from 
the very first, had been treated with confidence by Bobadilla, 
and honoured with his correspondence. All the others, 
whose conduct had rendered them Hable to justice, received 
either a special acquittal or a general pardon. It vras enoogb 
* Mnfioz^ Hist. K Mundo, part unpubCahed. 
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to bare been opposed in any way to Goltmibius, to obtain fbQ 
jtutificatioii in tbe eyes of Bobadilla. 

The latter bad now collected a weight of testimony, and 
produced a crowd of witnesses, sufficient, as be conceired, to 
insure the condemnation of the prisoners, and ins own conti- 
nuance in command. He determined, therefore, to send the 
admiral and his brothers borne in chains, in the vessels ready 
for sea, transmitting at the same time the inquest taken in 
their case, and writing private letters, enforcing the charges 
made against Ibem, and advising that Columbus should on n6 
account be restored to the command, which he had so shame- 
fufly abused. 

^em Domingo now swarmed with miscreants just delivered 
from the dungeon and the sibbet. It was a perfect lubilee of 
triumpw3any and d^ malice. E^ery lie spirit, 
which had been awed into obsequiousness by Cohunbus and 
his brothers when in power, now started up to revenee itself 
upon them when in chains, llie most injn^mis slandfrs weie 
loudly proclaimed in the streets; insulting pasquinades and 
inflammatory libels were posted up at every comer; and 
horns were blown in the neighbourhood of their prisons, to 
taunt them with the exultings of the rabble.* When these 
rejoicings of his enemies reached him in his dimgeon, and 
Columbus reflected on the inconsiderate violence already 
exhibited by Bobadilla, he knew not how far his rashness and 
confidence might carry him, and began to entertain appre- 
hensions for his life. 

The vessels being ready to make sail, Alonzo de Yillejo 

was appointed to take charge of the prisoners, and carry them 

to Spain. This officer had been brought up by an uncle of 

Fonseca, was in the employ of that bishop, and had come 

. out with BobadlQa. The latter instructed him, on arriving at 

Cadiz, to deliver his prisoners into the hands of Fonseca, or 

i of his uncle, thinking thereby to give the malignant prelate 

^. a triumphant gratification. This circumstance gave weight 

with many to tibe report that Bobadilla was secretly instigated 

and encouraged in his violent measures by Fonseca, and was 

promised his protection and influence at court, in case of any 

complaints of his conduct. f 

Yillejo undertook the office assigned him, but he discbai^ed 
it in a more generous manner than was intended. *' This 
* Hist, del Almirante^ c. 86. t Las CasaS; lib. L c. 180^ MS. 
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Alonzo de Villejo," says the worthy Las Casas, " was a hidalga 
of honourable character, and my particular friend." He cer- 
tainly showed himself superior to the low malignity of his 
patrons. When he arrived with a guard to conduct the ad- 
miral from the prison to the ship, he found him in chains in 
a state of silent despondency. So violently had he been 
treated, and so savage were the passions let loose against 
him, that he feared he should be sacrificed without an oppor- 
tunity of being heard, and his name go down sidlied and 
dishonoured to posterity. When he beheld the officer enter 
with the guard, he thought it was to conduct him to the scaf- 
fold. "Villejo," said he, mournfully, "whither are you 
taking me ?" " To the ship, your Excellency, to embark," 
replied the other. *'To embark!" repeated the admiral, 
earnestly; "Villejo! do you speak the truth?" "By the 
life of your E±cellency," replied the honest officer, " it is 
true!" With these words flie admiral was comforted, and 
felt as one restored from death to life. Nothing can be more 
touching and expressive than this little colloquy, recorded by 
the venerable Las Casas, who doubtless had it from the lips 
of his friend Villejo. 

The caravels set sail early in October, bearing off Columbus 
shackled like the vilest of culprits, amidst Qie scofiEs and 
shouts of a miscreant rabble, who took a brutal joy in heaping 
insults on his venerable head, and isent curses sdTter him from 
the shores of the island he had so recently added to the civi- 
lized world. Fortunately the voyage was favourable, and of 
but moderate duration, and was rendered less disagreeable 
by the conduct of those to whom he was given in custody. 
The worthy Villejo, though in the service of Fonseca, felt 
deeply moved at the treatment of Columbus. The master of 
the caravel, Andreas Martin, was equally grieved : they both 
treated the admiral with profound respect and assiduous at- 
tention. They would have taken off his irons, but to this he 
would not consent. " No," said he, proudly, " their majesties 
conmianded me by letter to submit to whatever Bobadilla 
should order in their name ; by their authority he has put 
upon me these chains, I will wear them until they shall order 
them' to be taken off, and I will preserve them afterwards as 
relics and memorials of the reward of my services."* 

" He did so," adds his son Fernando ; " I saw them always 
* I<&s Csisaa, Hist. Ind., lib. i. cap. 180, MS. 
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hangir^g in his cabinet, and he requested that when he died 
they might be buried with him !'** 

BOOK XIV. 

CHAPTER L— [1500.] 

2 HE arrival of Columbus at Cadiz, a prisoner and in 
Zihains, produced almost as great a sensation as his triumphant 
return from his first voyage. It was one of those striking and 
obvious facts, which speak to the feelings of the multitude, 
and preclude the necessity of reflection. No one stopped to 
inquire into the case. It was sufficient to be told that Co- 
lumbus was brought home in irons from the world he had 
discovered. There was a general burst of indignation in 
Cadiz, and in the powerful and opulent Seville, which was 
echoed throughout all Spain. If the ruin of Columbus had 
been the intention of his enemies, they had defeated their 
object by their own violence. One of those reactions took 
place, so frequent in the public mind when persecution is 
pushed to an unguarded length. Those of the populace who 
had recently been loud in their clamour against Columbus, were 
now as loud in their reprobation of his treatment, and a strong 
sympathy was expressed, against which it would have been 
odious for the government to contend. 

The tidings of his arrival, and of the ignominious manner 
in which he had been brought, reached the court at Granada, 
and filled the halls of the Alhambra with murmurs of as- 
tonishment. Columbus, full of his wrongs, but ignorant how 
&r they had been authorized by the sovereigns, had forborne 
to write to them. In the course of his voyage, however, he 
had penned a long letter to DofUi Juana de la Torre, the aya 
of Prince Juan, a lady high in favour with Queen Isabella. 
This letter, on his arrival at Cadiz, Andreas Martin, the cap- 
tain of the caravel, pennitted him to send off privately by 
express. It arrived, therefore, before the protocol of the pro- 
ceedings instituted by Bobadilla, and from this document the 
sovereigns derived their first intimation of his treatmentf 
It contained a statement of the late ti*ansactions of the island, 
and of the wrongs he had suffered, written with his usual 
artlessness and energy. To specify the contents, would be 
but to recapitulate circumstances already recorded. Some 

« Hist del Almirante, c. 86. t Las Casus, Hist. Ind., lib. i. c. 1B% 
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exiHressions, however, wldch burst from lam. in tlie wamrtih of 
his feelings, are worthy of being noted. ^^ The slanders of 
worthless men," says he, '* have done me more injury than all 
my services have profited me." Speaking of the misrepre- 
sentations to which he was subjected, he observes : " Such is 
the evil name which I have acquired, that if I were to build 
lio^tals and chtirches, they would be called dens of robbers." 
After relating in indignant terms the oimdiict of BobadiUa, in 
«6^kii^ tefftimony respectii]^ his administratioB from the very 
men who had rebelled against him, and throwing himself aend 
Ids brothers in irons, wz&ont letting tbem know the offences 
with which they were chained, *' I have been nsmch aggrieved," 
be adds, *^ in that a person should be sent out to investigate 
my oondiict, who knew that if the evidence which be could 
send borne dkonld appear to be of a serious nature, he would 
remain in the govenmient." He complains that, in fonxiing 
an opinion of his administration, allowances had net been 
made for lixe extraor^ary difficulties with which he had to 
contend, and the wild state of the country over which he had 
to rule. ** I was judged," he observes, ** as a governor who 
had been sent to take ohai^ of a wen-aregulated city, nnder 
the dominion of well-^established laws, where there was no 
danger of everything nmning to disorder and ruin; but I 
ought to be judged as a capUdn, sent ^ subdue a numerous 
aiid hostile people, of maimers and religion opposite to oiirs, 
living not in regular towns, but in forests and mountains. It 
ought to be considered that I have brought all these under 
sulgection to their majesties, giving them dominion (xver 
another world, by which Spain, heretofore poor, has suddenfy 
beoome rich. Whatever errors I may have fallen into, tbey 
were ^not with an evil intention ; and I believe their majesties 
tnll>^edit what I say. 1 have known them to be merciful to 
those who have wilMly done them disservice; I am cen- 
viuoed that they will have still more indulgence for me, who 
have erred innocently, or by compulsion, as tiiey will b^e- 
after be -more fully informed ; and I trust they will consider 
my great services, the advantages of which axe everj da^ 
more and more apparent." 

When this letter was read to the noble-minded Isabella, 
and shefoimd how grossly Colund)us had been wroi^ed and 
the Yoyal authority abused, her heart was filled with ming^led 
syn^atby and indignation. The tidings were confirmed by a 
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letter from the alcayde or corregidor of Cadiz, into whose 
hands Columbus aud liis brotbers bad been delivered, until 
the pleasure of tbe sovereigns should be known ;^ and by 
another letter fironn Alonzo de Yillejo, expressed in terms ac- 
cordant with his humane and honourable conduct towards his 
illastrious prisoner. 

However Ferdinand might have secretly felt disposed 
against Columbus, the momentary tide of public feeling was 
not to be resisted. He joined with his generous queen in 
her re^obation of the treatment of the admiral, and both 
sovereigns hastened to give evidence to the world, that his L 
imprisonment had been without their authority, and contrary 
to their wishes. Without waiting to receive any documents 
that might arrive iram BobadLUa, they sent orders to Cadiz 
that the prisoners shotuld be instantly set at Hberty, and 
treated with all distinction. They wrote a letter to Colum- 
bos, couched in terms of gialitude and affection, expreesing 
their grief at all that he had suffered, and inviting him to 
court. They ordered, at the same time^ that two thousand 
ducats should be advanced to defray his espenses.f 

Ihe loyal heart of Columbus was again cheered by this de- 
claration of his sovereigns. He felt conscious of his integ- 
rity^ and anticipated an immediate restitution of all his rights 
and dignities. He appeared at court in Granada on the 17th 
of December, not as a man ruined and disgraced, but richly 
dressed, and attended by an honourable retinue. He was 
received by the sovereigBS with unqualified favour and dis- 
tinction. When the queen beheld this venerable man ap- 
proach, and thought on all he had deserved and all he had 
«u£^7ed, fihe was moved to tears. Columbus had borne up 
£rmly against the rude conflicts of the world,-*he had en- 
•dured with lofty scorn the injuries and insults of ignoble 
men ; but he possessed strong and quick sensibility. When 
he found himself thus kindly received by his sovereigns, and 
beheld tears in the benign eyes of Isabella, his long-sup* 
pressed feelings burst forth : he threw himself on his knees, 
and for some time could not utter a word for the violenoe of 
his tears and sobbings.^ 

* Oviedo, Cronica, lib. lii. cap. 6. 

i* Las Caaas, lib. i. cap. 182. Two thousand ducats, or two thouaand 
eight hundred and forty-six dollars, equivalent to eight thousand fire 
Iraindred aud thirty eight dollars of the present day. 

t Hersezay decsd. i lib. iv. cap. 10. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella raised him from the ground, and 
endeavoured to encourage him by the most gracious expres- 
sions. As soon as he regained self-possession, he entered 
into an eloquent and high-minded vindication of his loyalty, 
and the zeal he had ever felt for the glory and advantage of 
the Spanish crown, declaring that if at any time he had erred, 
it had been through inexperience in government, and the ex- 
traordinary difficulties by which he had been surrounded. 

There needed no vindication on his part. The intemperance 
of his enemies had been his best advocate. He stood in pre- 
sence of bis sovereigns a deeply -injured man, and it remained 
for them to vindicate themselves to the world from the charge 
of ingratitude towards their most deserving subject. They ex- 
pressed their indignation at the proceedings of Bobadilla, which 
they disavowed, as contrary to their instructions, and declared 
that he should be immediately dismissed from his command. 

In fact, no public notice was taken of the charges sent 
home by Bobadilla, nor of the letters written in support of 
them. The sovereigns took every occasion to treat Columbus 
with favour and distinction, assuring him that his grievances 
should be redressed, his property restored, and he reinstated 
in all his privileges and dignities. 

It was on the latter point that Columbus was chiefly soli- 
citous. Mercenary considerations had scarcely any weight 
in his mind. Glory had been the great object of his ambi- 
tion, and he felt that, as long as he remained suspended fi*om 
his employment, a tacit censure rested on his name. He ex- 
pected, therefore, that the moment the sovereigns should be 
satisfied of the rectitude of his conduct, they would be eager 
to make him amends ; that a restitution of his viceroyalty 
would immediately take place, and he should return in tri- 
umph to San D6mingo. Here, however, he was doomed to 
experience a disappointment which threw a gloom over the 
remainder of his days. To account for this flagrant want of 
justice and gratitude in the crown, it is expedient to notice a 
variety of events which had materially affected the interests 
of Columbus in the eyes of the politic Ferdinand, 

CHAPTER II. 

The general license granted by the Spanish sovereigns in 
1495, to undertake voyages of discovery, had given rise to 
various expeditions by enterprising individuals, chiefly persons 
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wlio had sailed with Columbus in his first voyages. The 
government, unable to fit out many armaments itself, was 
pleased to have its territories thus extended, free of cost, and 
its treasury at the same time benefited by the share of the 
proceeds of these voyages, reserved ns a kind of duty to the 
crown. These expeditions had chiefly taken place while 
Columbus was in partial disgrace with the sovereigns. His 
own charts and journal served as guides to the adventurers ; 
and his magnificent accounts of Paria and the adjacent coasts 
had chiefly excited their cupidity. 

Beside the expedition of Qjeda, already noticed, in the 
course of which he touched at Xaragua, one had been under- 
taken at tte same time by Pedro Alonzo Niilo, native of 
Moguer, an able pilot, who had been with Colimibus in the 
voyages to Cuba and Paria. Having obtained a license, he 
interested a rich merchant of Seville in the undertaking, 
who fitted out a caravel of fifty tons burden, under condition 
that his brother Christoval Guevra should have the command. 
They sailed from the bar of Saltes, a few days after Ojeda 
had sailed from Cadiz, in the spring of 1499, and arriving on 
the coast of Terra Fii-ma, to the south of Paria, ran along it 
for some distance, passed through the Gulf, and thence went 
one hundred and thirty leagues along the shore of the present 
republic of Columbia, visiting what was afterwards called the 
Pearl Coast. They landed in various places; disposed of 
their European trifles to immense profit, and. returned with a 
large store of gold and pearls ; having made, in their diminu- 
tive bark, one of the most extensive and lucrative voyages yet 
accomplished. 

About the same time, the Pinzons, that fiimily of bold and 
opulent navigators, fitted out an armament of four caravels at 
Palos, manned in a great measure by their own relations and 
friends. Several experienced pilots embarked in it who had 
been with Columbus to Paria, and it was commanded by 
Vicente Yanes Pinzon, who had been captain of a caravel in 
ihe squadron of the admiral on his first voyage. 

Pinzon was a hardy and experienced seaman, and did not, 
like the others, follow closely in the track of Columbus. 
Sailing in December, 1499, he passed the Canary and Cape 
de Verde Islands, standing south-west until he lost sight of 
the polar star. Here he encountered a terrible storm, and 
was exceedingly perplexed and confounded by the new aspect 
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of the heaTeDs. Notiiing was yet knorwn of iSm scHikhcns 
hcmispliere, nor of tke beantifiil CQiistelistio& of the Grassy 
which in those regioiia has since supplied to manoezB the 
plaee of the north star. The voyagers had expected to fei 
at the south pole a star correapOBdent to that of the north. 
They were dismayed at beholding no guide of the kind, and 
thought there must be some prominent awdliBg of the earthy 
which hid the poie fron their view.* 

Pinzon oontmued on, however, wbk great intrepidity. Oa 
the 26th of January, 1 500, he saw, at a diatanee, a great head- 
hmd, which he called Cape Santa Maria de la Consokeion, 
but which has since been named Gape St. Aagostme. He 
landed and took possession of the couatey is thename of tiieir 
Catholic majesties ; being a part of the tenitoKKS since called 
the Brazib. Standing thence westward, he disccrered. the 
Maiagnon, shiee called the Biver of tiie Amaamas ; traversed 
the Gulf of Paxia, and continued across the Caribbean Sea afnd 
the Gulf of Mexico, until he Ibund himftelf among the 
Bahamas, where he lost two of his Tessels on the roeks^ near 
the island of Jumeto. He returned to Palos in S^itemkber^ 
having added to his Ibnner glory that oi being the fixst 
European who had crossed the equinoctial line in the western 
ocean, and of having discovered the famoos kingdom of 
Brazil, from its coraoaeneement at Ihe Biver Maragncm to its 
most eastern pc»nt. As a reward ibr his adiievements, power 
was granted to him to colonize and govem the lands whieh 
he had disco^nered, and which extended southward from a 
little beyond the Biver of Maragnon to Cape St. Augaatine. \ 

The little port of Pales, which had been so slow in fomuh* 
ing the first squadron for Columbus, was now oontinaally 
agitated by the passion for discovery. Shortly after the sail- 
ing of Pinzon, another expedition was fitted out there, by 
Diego Lepe, a native of the place, and manned by his adven- 
turous townsinen. He sailed in the same dxrectioa with 
Pinzon ; but discovered more of the southern. contiBent than 
any other voyager of the day, or for twd^m yeasa after- 
wards. He doubled Cape St. Augustine, and aseertained 
that the coast beyond ran to the south- west^ He landed and 
performed the usual ceremonies of takii^ possession in the 
name of the Spanish sovereigns, and in one plaee-earved their 

• P. Martyr, decad. i. Ilk ix. 

t Heirera^ L Kb. iv. c. 12. Mailofl^ Histi. If . Mvndo, part m^K 
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Bttnies on a magni&sent tree, of eucb enormous magnitude, 
tiiat seventeen men with their bands joined could not embrace 
the trunk. What enhanced the merit of his discoveries was, 
that he had never sailed witib Columbus. He had with him, 
however, several skilful pilots, who had accompanied the 
admiral in his voyage * 

Another expedition of two vessels sailed from Cadiz, in 
October, 15(!K>, under the command c^ Kodrigo Bastides oi 
Seville. He explored the coast of Terra Firma, passing Cape 
dc ki Vela, the western limits of the previous discoveries on. 
the main-land, continuing on to a port since called The 
Retreat, where afterwards was founded the seaport of Nombre 
de Dios. His vessels being nearly destroyed by the teredo,, 
or worm which abounds in those seas, he had great difficulty 
in reaching Xaragua in Hispaniola, where he lost his two 
caravels, and proceeded with his crew by land to San Domingo. 
Here he was seized and imprisoned by Bobadilla, under pre- 
text that he had treated for gold with tlie natives of Xaragua.] 

Sueh was the swarm of Spanish expeditions imme^tely 
resulting from the enterprises of Columbus : but others were 
also undertaken by foreign nations. In the year 1497, Sebas 
tian Cabot, son of a Venetian merchant, resident in Bristol, 
sailing in the service of Henry VII. of England, navigated to 
the northern seas of the New World. Adopting the idea of 
Columbus, he sailed in quest of the shores of Cathay, and 
hoped to find a north-west passage to India. In this voyage 
he discovered Newfoundland, coasted Labrador to the fifty* 
sixth degree of north latitude, and then returning, ran down 
south-west to the Floridas, when, his provisions beginning to 
fail, he returned to England.;]: But vague and scanty accounts 
of this voyage exist, which was important, as including the 
first discovery of the northern continent of the New World. 

The discoveries of rival nations, however, which most ex- 
cited the attention and jealousy of the Spanish crown, were 
those of the Portuguese. Vasco de Gama, a man of rank, 
and consummate talent and intrepidity, had, at length, aceom* 
pHshed the great design of the late Prince Henry of Poartugal, 
and by doubling the Cape of Good Hope in the year 149^7, 
had opened the long-sought- for route to India. 

Immediately after Gama's return, a fleet of thirteen saO 

* Las Casas, Hist. Ind., 11. 2. Mufios, part nnpubliflhed. f Ideok 
t Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, vol. ill. p. 7. 
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was fitted out to Tisit the magnifieent countries of which he 
brought accounts. This ex^>edition sailed on the 9th of 
March, 1500, for Calicut, under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez de Cabral. Having passed the Cape de Verde 
Islands, he sought to avoid the calms prcYalent on the coast 
of Gidnea, by stretching far to the west. Suddenly, on the 
25th of April, he came in sight of land unknown to any one 
in his squadron ; for, as yet, they had not heard of the dis- 
coveries of Pinzon and Lepe. He at first supposed it to be 
some great island ; but after coasting it for some time, he 
became persuaded that it must be part of a continent. HaYing 
ranged along it somewhat beyond the fifteenth degree of 
southern latitude, he landed at a harbour which he called 
Porto Secure, and taking possession of the countiy for the 
crown of Portugal, dispatched a ship to Lisbon with the im- 
portant tidings.* In this way did the Brazils come into the 
possession of Portugal, being to the eastward of the conYen- 
tional line settled with Spain as the boundaries of their 
respective territories. Dr. Robertson, in recording this 
voyage of Cabral, concludes with one of his just and elegant 
remarks. 

" Columbus's discovery of the New World was," he ob- 
serves, " the effort of an active genius, guided by experience, 
and acting upon a regular plan, executed with no less courage 
than perseverance. But from this adventure of the Portu- 
guese, it appears that chance might have accomplished that 
great design, which it is now the pride of human reason to 
have formed and perfected. If the sagacity of Columbus had 
not conducted mankind to America, Cabral, by a fortunate 
accident, might have led them, a few years later, to the know* 
ledge of that extensive continent.*'! 

CHAPTER III.— [1501.] 

The numerous discoveries briefly noticed in the preceding 
chapter, had produced a powerful effect upon the mind of 
Ferdinand. His ambition, his avarice, and his jealousy, were 
equally inflamed. He beheld boundless regions, teeming with 
all kinds of riches, daily opening before the enterprises of his 
subjects; but he beheld at the same time other nations 
laimching forth into competition, emulous for a share of the 
golden world which he was eager to monopolize. The expe- 
♦ Lafiteau, Conq. des Port., lib. ii. f Eobertson, Hist. America,, h. U. 
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ditions of the English, and the accidental discoveiy of Ihe 
Brazils by the Portuguese, caused him much uneasiness. To 
secure his possession of the continent, he determined to 
establish local governments or commands, in the most im* 
portant places, all to be subject to a general government 
established at San Domingo, which was to be the metropolis. 

With these considerations, the government, heretofore 
granted to Columbus, had risen vasUy in importance ; and 
while the restitution of it was the more desirable in his eyes, 
it became more and more a matter of repugnance to the se&sh 
and jealous monarch. He had long repented having vested 
such great powers and prerogatives in any subject, particularly 
in a foreigner. At the time of granting them, he had no 
anticipation of such boundless countries to be placed under 
his command. He appeared almost to consider himself out- 
witted by, Columbus in the arrangement ; and every succeed- 
ing discovery, instead of increasing his grateful sense of the 
obligation, only made him repine the more at the growing 
magnitude of the reward. At length, however, the affair of 
Bobadilla had effected a temporary exclusion of Columbus 
from his high office, and that without any odium to the crown, 
aiid the wary monarch secretly determined that the door 
thus closed between him and his dignities should never again 
be opened. 

Perhaps Ferdinand may really have entertained doubts as 
to the innocence of Columbus, with respect to the various 
charges made against him. He may have doubted also the 
sincerity of his loyalty, being a stranger, when he should find 
himself strong in his conmiand, at a great distance from the 
parent country, with immense and opulent regions under his 
control. Colmnbus, himself, in his letters, alludes to reports 
circulated by his enemies, that he intended either to set up an 
independent sovereignty, or to deliver his discoveries into the 
hands of other potentates ; and he appears to fear that these 
slanders might have made some impression on the mind of 
Ferdinand. But there was one other consideration which 
had no less force with the monarch in withholding this great 
act of justice — ^Columbus was no longer indispensable to him. 
He had made his great discovery — ^he had struck out the route 
to the New World, and now any one could follow it. A 
number of able navigators had sprung up under his auspices, 
and acquired experience in his voyages. They were daily 
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the throne with offers to fit oat expeditioiis at their 
own cost, aad to yield a share of the profits to tiia orowB. 
Why should he, therefore, confer princely dignities and pBS> 
xog;atiTes for that whidi men were daify oficnng to person 
gratoitoiisly ? 

Such, fi^m his after coadnet, appeals to have heesn liie 
jealous and selfish policy which actuated FerdiJHdad in Ibr- 
bearing to reinstate Cohimbus in those digntiea and privileges 
so solemnly granted to hinn by treaty, aaod whack it was 
adoiowledged he had never forfeited by Kuaoondoet. 

This depriration, however^ was declared to be bat iem§po*- 
zaory ; and phrasiUe reasons were given for the delay in his 
reappmntment. It was observed that the elements of those 
viident foctions, recently in arms against him, yet existed is 
the island ; his immediate retam mi^xt produce fresk exas- 
peration ; his personal safety might be endangered, aad tiic 
island again thrown into confusion. Though BofaadiBa, 
therefore, was to be immediately dismissed from oomsaiBui, k 
was deemed advisable to send out some c^eer ol tatert said 
discretion to supersede him, who might dispassioeatefy 
investigate the recent disorders, remedy the aibasea whieh 
had arisen, and expel all dissolute and fiietious peysons from 
the colony. He should hold the government foic twa yeaz8» 
by which time it was trusted that all angry passions woidd ka 
allayed, and turbulent individuals removed : Cdiumbiis might 
then resume the command with comfort to himself and advaiir 
tage to the crown. With these reasons, and the psssmiae 
which aceompanied them, Columbus was obliged to eostemk 
himself, lliere eaa be no doubt that they were siaioare on 
the part of Isabella^ and that it was her intention to rexnatate 
him in the foil enjoyra^it of his rights and dignitiea, after his 
apparently necessary saq)ension. FerdsDand, however, fay 
hjs subsequent conduct, has forfeited all claim to any fofvoor- 
able opisuon of the kind. 

The person chosen to supersede Bobadilki was Don Nidao- 
ks de Ovando, commander of Lares, of the order of Alcas- 
taza. He is described as of the middle size, foir eoaa- 
piexioned, with a red beard, and a modest look, yet a tooe 
of authority. He was fiuent in speeeh, and graeioas and 
coiurteous in his manners. A man of great prudence, says 
lias Casas, and capable of governing many people, bat not ol 
governing the Indians, on whom he infiicted incakukble 
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injuries. He possesBed great T Wienrti op for justice, was an 
eoemj to aTsriee, sober in bis mode of lr?ing, and of sv«h 
homilitj', tliot when Be rose afterwards to be grand com- 
raaiftder of tbe order of Akaatara, lie would nerer allow hiio- 
self to be addressed by the title of respeet attached to it.* 
Such iff the picture drawn of him by historians ; but his con- 
duct in several impovtazit instances is in dsreet eontradictiom 
to it. He appears to h&re been plausible and subtle, as weft 
as fluent and coixrteous ; hi» humility coneealed a great lo^^e 
of c(»nBiand, and in his transactions with Cohunbus he was 
certaudj both ungenerous and unjust. 

The various arrangements to be made, acoordiing to Has new 
plan of colonial government, delayed for some time the 
departure of Orando. In the meantime, every arrival brought 
inteUigenee of the disastrous state of the island, under the 
znal-administiation ci BobadiQa. He had commenced his 
career by an opposite policy to that of Columbus. Imagining 
that rigorous rule had been the rodk on which his pre- 
decessfMTs had split, he sought to conciliate the pubHe by all 
kinds of indulgence. Having at the very outset relaxea the 
reins of justice and morality, he lost all command over the 
OHnmmiity; and sueh disorder and licentiousness ensued, 
that many, even of the opponents of Columbus, looked back 
with r^iet upon the strkt but wholesome rule of himself and 
the Ad^antado. 

Bobadilla was not so much a bad as an imprudent and 
a weak man. He had not conndered the dangerous excesses 
to which his policy wmdd lead. Rash in gns^g authoril^, 
he was feeble and tonporizing in the exercise of it: he could 
not look beyond the present exigency. One dangerous xBdol* 
genoe granted to the colonists called for another ; each was 
ceded in its turn, and thus he went on from error to error, — 
showing that in government there is as much danger to be 
apprehended from a weak as from a bad man. 

He had sold the farms and estates of the erown at low 
prices, observing that it was n€>t the wi^ of the aaonaxehs to 
emieh themselves by them, but that they should redound U> 
the profit of their subjects. He graaited univarsal pemdsBkxn 
to work the mines, exacting only an ele^vvnth of the pvodnee 
for the crown. To prevent any diminuticm in the revenue, it 
became neeessary, of course, to increase the quantity of g(^ 
* Las Casas, Hist. Isd., Ub. ii cap. iii 
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collected. He obliged the caciques, therefore to furnish each 
Spaniard with Indians, to assist him both in the labours of the 
field and of the mine. To carry this into more complete 
effect, he made an enimieration of the natives of the island, 
reduced them into classes, and distributed them, according to 
his favour or caprice, among the colonists. The latter, at his 
suggestion, associated themselves in partnerships of two per- 
sons each, who were to assist one another with their respec- 
tive capitals and Indians, one superintending the labour of 
the field, and the other the search for gold. The only in- 
junction of Bobadilla was, to produce large quantities of ore. 
He had one saying continually in his mouth, which shows 
the pernicious and temporizing principle upon which he 
acted : *' Make the most of your time," he would say, " there 
is no knowing how long it will last," alluding to the possi- 
bility of his being speedily recalled. The colonists acted up 
to his advice, and so hard did they drive the poor natives, 
that the eleventh yielded more revenue to the crown than had 
ever been produced by the third under the government of 
Columbus. In the meantime, the unhappy natives suffered 
under all kinds of cruelties from their inhiunan task-masters. 
Little used to labour, feeble of constitution, and accustomed 
in their beautiful and luxuriant island to a life of ease and 
freedom, they sank imder the toils imposed upon them, and 
the severities by which they were enforced. Las Casas gives 
an indignant picture oi^ the capricious tyranny exercised over 
the In<£ans by worthless Spaniards, many of whom had been 
transported convicts from the dungeons of Castile. These 
wretches, who in their own countries had been the vilest 
among the vile, ,here assumed the tone of grand cavaliers. 
They insisted upon being attended by trains of servants. 
They took the daughters and female relations of caciques for 
their domestics, or rather for their concubines, nor did they 
limit themselves in number. When they travelled, instead 
of using the horses and mules with which they were provided, 
they obliged the natives to transport them upon their shoulders 
in litters, or hammocks, with others attending to hold 
umbrellas of palm-leaves over their heads to keep off the sun, 
and fans of feathers to cool them; and Las Casas affirms that 
he has seen the backs and shoulders of the unfortunate 
Indians who bore these litters, raw and bleeding from the 
task. When these arrogant upstarts arrived at an Indian 
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TJUage, they consumed and lavished away the provisions of 
the inhabitants, seizing npon whatever pleased tJieir caprice, 
and obliging the cacique and his subjects to dance before 
them for &eir amusement. Their very pleasures were 
attended with cruelty. They never addressed the natiyes but 
in the most degrading terms, and on the least offence, or the 
least freak of ill-humour, inflicted blows and lashes, and 
even death itself.* 

Such is but a &int picture of the evils which sprang up 
under the feeble rule of Bobadilla; and are sorrowfully 
described by Las Casas, from actual observation, as he visited 
the island just at the close of his administration. Bobadilla 
had trusted to the immense amount of gold, wrung from the 
miseries of the natives, to atone for all errors, and secure 
favour with the sovereigns ; but lie had totally mistaken his 
course. The abuses of his government soon reached the 
royal ear, and above all, the wrongs of the natives reached 
the benevolent heart of Isabella. Nothing was more calcu- 
lated to arouse her indignation, and she urged the speedy 
departure of Ovando, to put a stop to these enormities. 

In conformity to the plan already mentioned, the govern- 
ment of Ovando extended over the islands and Terra Firma, 
of which Hispaniola was to be the metropolis. He was to 
enter upon the exercise of his powers immediately upon his 
arrival, by procuration, sending home Bobadilla by the return 
of the fleet. He was instructed to inquire diligently into the 
late abuses, punishing the delinquents without favour or 
partiality, and removing all worthless persons from the island. 
He was to revoke immediately the license granted by Boba- 
dilla for the general search after gold, it having been given 
without royal authority. He was to require, for the crown, 
a third of what was already collected, and one half of all that 
should be collected in future. He was empowered to build 
towns, granting them the privileges enjoyed by municipal 
corporations of Spain, and obliging the Spaniards, and par- 
ticularly the soldiers, to reside in them, instead of scattering 
themselves over the island. Among many sage provisions, 
there were others injurious and illiberal, characteristic of an 
age when the principles of commerce were but little under- 
stood; but which were continued by Spain long after the 
rest of the world had discarded them as the errors of dark 
* L&s Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 1. MS. 
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«nd unenligbtened times. The crown monopolifled the timde 
of ihe cdbnies. No one could cany mePBhandiineg iikere on 
bis own account. A royal &ctor was appointed, through 
whom al<»ke were to be obtained sui^lies of European articles. 
The crown reserved to itself not only ezchuiYe property in 
the mines, but in precious stones, and like objects of extra- 
ordinary Talue, and also in dyewoods. No strangers, and 
above all, no Moors nor Jews, were permitted to establish 
themselves in the icJand, nor to go upon voyages of discovery. 
Such were some of the restrictions upon trade whic^ fipain 
imposed npon her colonies, and whidi were followed up by 
«i£en eqiiaHy iUiberaL Her commercial policy has been th^ 
scoff of modem times ; but may not the present restnetioiis 
on trade, imposed bv the most intelligent nations, be e^naUy 
the wonder and the jest of futixre ages ? 

Isabella was particularly careful in providing for the kind 
treatment of the Indians. Qvando vras ordered to ass^nble 
the caciques, and declare to them, that the sovereigns took 
them and their people under their especial protection. They 
were merely to pay tribute like other subjects of the crown, 
and it was to be collected with the utmost mildness iind 
gentleness. Great pains were to be taken in theb: religions 
instmotiims ; for which purpose twelve Frandscan &iars 
were sent out, with a prelate named Antonio de Espxnal, a 
venerable and pious man. This was the £rgt formal intro- 
dnotion of the Franciscan order into the New World.* 

All tiiese precautions with respect to the natives were 
defeated by one unwary providon. It was permitted that 
the Indians might be compelled to work in ihe mines, -and m 
other employments ; but this was limited to liie royal service. 
They were to be engaged as hired labomrers, and punctoally 
paidl This provision led to great abuses and oppressions, 
tmd was ultimately as fatal to ^ Batives, as could ha^ie been 
the most absolute slavery. 

But, with that inconsistency frequent in human conduct, 
while the sovereigns were making regulaticms for the iieHef of 
the Indians, they encouraged a gross invasion of the limits 
and welfare o£ another race of human beungs.. Aaasfng &eir 
various decrees on this occasion, we £nd the first trace of 
negro slavery in the New World. It wns permitted to «axry 
to the colony negro slaves bom aanong CJhristians;! that is 

• Las Gms^ Uh. ii. «. 8. HB. t Heziermi. Hb. iv. e. 12. 
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to say, sky^s bom in Seville and other parts of Spain, the 
children and desceosdants of natives brought from the At^ 
lanlic coast of Africa, where sach trafBtc had for some time 
been carried on by the Spaniards and Portusiiese. There are 
«gnal events inL co^of history, w^s«metim« bear 
the appearance of temporal judgments. It is a fact worthy 
of observation, that Hispaniola, the place where this flagrant 
•in agabst mrture aiid hmnanity was first mtroduoed into the 
New World, has been the flrst to exhibit an awfial retnbutiofn* 

Amidst the various concerns which claimed the attention of 
the sovereigns, the interests of Colmnbus were not forgotten. 
Ovando was oordered to examine into all his accounts, without 
undertaking to pay them off. He was to ascertain the da- 
mages he had sustained by his inqmsonment. the interrup- 
tion of his privileges, and the confiscation of his effects. 
All the property confiscated by Bobadilla was to be restored ; 
or if it had been sold, to be made good. If it had been em- 
ployed in the royal service, Columbus was to be indemnified 
cut of the treasury.; if Bobadilla had appropriated it to his own 
use, he was to account for it out of his private purse. Equal 
care was to be taken to indemnify the brothers of the admiral 
for the losses they had wrongfully sufi^ed by their arrest. 

Columbus was likewise to receive the arrears of his re- 
venues ; and the same were to be punctually paid to him in 
future. He was permitted to have a factor resident in the 
island, to be present at the melting and marking of the gold, 
to collect his dues, and in short to attend to fdl his afiairs. 
To this office he appointed Alomio Sanchez de Carvajal ; and 
the sovereigns commanded that his agent should be treated 
with great xespect. 

The fleet appointed to convey Ovando to his government 
was the largest that had yet sailed to the New World. It 
consisted of thirty sail, five of them &om ninety to one hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden, twenty-four caravels from thirty to 
ninety, and one bark of twenty-five tons.* The number of souls 
embarked in this fleet was about twenty-five hundred ; many 
of them persons of rank and distinction, with their families. 

That Ovando might appear with dignity in his new office, 
'lie was allowed -to use silks, brocades, previous stones, and 
other articles of sumptuous attire, prohibited at that time in 

* Hufioz, part inedit. Laa Casas says the fleet consisted of thirfy> 
two mil. He states &om memory, how9?er ; Mufioz from documents. 
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Spain, in consequence of the ruinous ostentation of tlie no* 
bility. He was permitted to liave seventy-two esquires as 
his body-guard, ten of whom were horsemen. With this 
expedition sailed Don Alonzo Maldonado, appointed as alguaz3 
mayor, or chief justice, in place of Roldan, who was to be 
sent to Spain. There were artizans of Yarious kinds : to these 
were added a physician, surgeon, and apothecary ; and seventy^ 
three married men* with their families, all of respectable 
character, destined to be distributed in four towns, and to 
enjoy peculiar privileges, that they might form the basis of a 
sound and use^l population. They were to displace an equal 
munber of the idle and dissolute who were to be sent from 
the island : this excellent measure had been especially ui^d 
and entreated by Columbus. There was also live stock, 
artillery, arms, munitions of all kinds ; every thing, in short, 
that was required for the supply of the island. 

Such was the style in which Ovando, a favourite of Ferdi- 
nand, and a native subject of rank, was fitted out to enter 
upon the government withheld £rom Columbus. The fleet 
put to sea on the 13th' of February, 1502. In the early 
part of the voyage it was encountered by a terrible storm , 
one of the ships foundered, with one hundred and twenty 
passengers : the others were obliged to throw overboard every- 
thing on deck, and were completely scattered. The shores of 
Spain were strewed with articles from the fleet, and a rumour 
spread that all the ships had perished. When this reached 
the sovereigns, they were so overcome with grief that they 
shut themselves up for eight days, and admitted no one to 
their presence. The rumour proved to be incorect : but one 
ship was lost. The others assembled again at the island of 
Gomera in the Canaries, and pursuing their voyage, arrived 
at San Domingo on the 15th of April.f 

CHAPTER IV.— {1500-1501.] 

Columbus remained in the city of Granada upwards of 
nine months, endeavouring to extricate his a£Siirs from the 
confusion into which they had been thrown by the rash con- 
duct of BobadiUa, and soliciting the restoration of his offices 
and dignities. During this time he constantly experienced 
the smiles and attentions of the sovereigns, and promises were 
repeatedly made him that he should ultimately be reinstated 

* MaJioz, H. N. Hundo, part inedit. f Laa Caaas, lib. it e. ill. 
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in all his honours. He had long since, however, ascertained 
the great interval that may exist between promise and per- 
formance in a court. Had he been of a morbid and repining 
spirit, he had ample food for misanthropy. He beheld the 
career of glory which he had opened, thronged by favoured 
adventurers; he witnessed preparations making to convey 
with unusual pomp a successor to that government from 
which he had been so wrongfully and rudely ejected ; in the 
meanwhile his own career was interrupted, and, as far as public 
employ is a gauge of royal favour, he remained apparently in 
disgrace. 

His sanguine temperament was not long to be depressed ; if 
checked in one direction it broke forth in another. His vision- 
ary imagination was an internal light, which, in the darkest 
times, repelled all outward gloom, and filled his mind with 
splendid images and glorious speculations. In this time of 
evil. Ids vow to famish, within seven years from the time of 
his discovery, fifty thousand foot soldiers, and five thousand 
horse, for the recovery of the holy sepulchre, recurred to his 
memory with peculiar force. The time had elapsed, but the vow 
remained unfulfilled, and the means to perform it had failed. 
The New World, with all its treasures, had as yet produced 
expense instead of profit ; and so far from being in a situation 
to set armies on foot by his own contributions, he found him- 
self without property, without power, and without employ. 

Destitute of the means of accomplishing his pious inten- 
tions, he considered it his duty to incite the sovereigns to 
the enterprise ; and he felt emboldened to do so, from having 
originally proposed it as the great object to which the profits 
ot his discoveries should be dedicated. He set to work, 
therefore, with his accustomed zeal, to prepare arguments for 
the purpose. During the intervals of business, he sought 
into the prophecies of the holy Scriptures, the writings of the 
fathers, and all kinds of sacred and speculative sources, for 
mystic portents and revelations which might be construed 
to bear upon the discovery of the New World, the conver- 
fiion of the Gentiles, and tiie recovery of the holy sepulchre : 
three great events which he supposed to be predestined to 
succeed each other. These passages, with the assistance of a 
Carthusian friar, he arranged in order, illustrated by poetry 
and collected into a manuscript volume, to be delivered to the 
sovereigns. He prepared, at the same time, a long letter^ 

2 I 
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written with his vsiial fenrovr of spirit and simplicity (^hearL 
It is one of those singolar compositions which lay open the 
visionary part of hia diaracter, and show the mystie and 
speculative reading with which he was aociistomed to unrtme 
Ins solemn and soaring imagination. 

In this letter he urged the sovereigns to set on loot a CMVie- 
sade for the deliverance of Jerusalem from the powar of the 
unbelievers. He entreated them not to reject his pre8C9Bi 
advice as extravagant and impracticable, not to heed tite dis* 
credit that might be cast upon it by others ; remunding them 
that his great scheme of discovery had originally been treated 
with similar ccmtempt. He avowed in the fulkst manner 
his persuasion, that, from has earliest in&ney, he had been 
chosen by Heaven for the accomplishment of those two great 
designs, the discovery of the New World, and therescue of the 
holy sepulchre. For this purpose, in his tender years, he had 
been guided by a divine impulse to embraee the profession id 
the sea, a mode of life, he observes, which produces an znelina- 
tion to inquire into the mysteries of nature; and he had 
been gifted with a curious spirit, to read all kinds of chron- 
icles, geographical treatises, and works of philosophy. In 
meditating upon these, his understanding had been opened by 
the Deity, '' as with a palpable hand," so as to discover the 
navigation to the Indies, and he had been infiamed with 
ardour to imdertake the enterprise. *' Animated as by a 
heavenly fire,'' he adds, '^ I came to your highnesses ; all who 
heard of my enteqinrise mocked at it ; aU ^ne sciences I had 
acquired profited me nothing; seven years did I pass in 
your royal court, disputing the case with persons of great 
authority and learned in all the arts, and in the end they de- 
cided that all was vain. In your highnesses alone remained 
faith and constancy. Who will doubt that this light was from 
the holy Scriptures, illuTnining you as well as myself with, rajrs 
of marvellous brightness ?'' 

These ideas, so repeatedly, and solemnly, and artlessly ex- 
pressed, by a man of the fervent piety of Columbus, show how 
truly his discovery arose from the working oi his own mind, 
and not from information ^mished by others. He considered 
it a divine intimation, a li«>ht from Heaven, and the fulfilment 
of what had been foretold by our Saviour and the prophets. 
Still he regarded it but as a minor event, preparatory to ihe 
great enterprise, the recovery of the holy sepulchre. He 
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]ps€QOimced it a miraele effected by Heaven, to anhiiate him- 
self and oth^ra to that holy landertakifig ; and he assured 
the sovereigns that, if they li^d £uth in his present as in his 
former proposition, they wonH assuredly be rewarded with 
equally triumphant success. He conjur^i them not to heed 
the sneers <^ such a& might scoff at him as (me unlearned, as an 
igBonrnt mariner, a wldly n^ ; reminding them that the 
Holy Spirit worics not m^ely in the learned, but ako in the 
ign(»aiit ; nay, that it reveals things to come, not merely by 
rational beings, but by prodigies in animals, and by mystic 
«gns in the air and in the heavens. 

The enterprise here su^ested by Columbus, however idle 
and extravagant it may appear in the present day, was in 
uxiison with the tonper of the times, and of the court to 
which it was proposed. The vein of mystic erudition by which 
it was enforced, likewise, was suited to an age when the reve- 
ries of the cloister still controlled the operations of the cabinet 
and the camp. The spirit of the crusades had not yet passed 
away. In the cause of the church, and at the instigation of 
its dignitaries, every cavalier was ready to draw his sword ; 
and religion mingled a glowing and devoted enthusiasm with 
the ordinary excitement of warfare. Ferdinand was a religi- 
ous bigot; and the devotion of Isabella went as near to 
bigotry as her liberal mind and magnanimous spirit would 
permit. Both the sovereigns were under the influence of 
ecclesiastical politicians, constantly guiding their enterprises 
in a direction to redound to the temporal power and glory of 
the chm'ch. The recent conquest of Granada had been con- 
sidered an European crusade, and had gained to the sovereigns 
the epithet of Catholic. It was natural to think of extending 
their sacred victories still further, and retaliating upon the 
infidels their dominaticm of Spain, and their long triumphs 
over the cross. In fact, the Duke of Medina Sidonia had 
made a recent inroad into Barbary, in the course of which he 
had taken the city of Melilla, and his expedition had been 
pronounced a renewal of the holy wars against the infidels in 
Africa.* 

* Garibay, Hist. Espafia, lib. xiz. cap. 6. Among the collections ex- 
isting in the library of the late Prince Sebastian, there is a folio which, 
among other things, contains a paper or letter, in which is a calculation 
of the probable expenses of an army of twenty thousand men, for the 
conquest of the Holy Land. It is dated in 1509 or 1510, and the hand- 
vriting appears to be of the same time. 

2 I? 
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There was nothing, therefore, in the proposition of Colum- 
bus that could be regarded as preposterous, considering the 
period and circumstances in which it was made, though it 
strongly illustrates his own enthusiastic and visionary cha- 
racter. It must be recollected that it was meditated in the 
courts of the Alhambra, among the splendid remains of 
Moorish grandeur, where, but a few years before, he had be- 
held the standard of the faith elevated in triumph above the 
symbols of infidelity. It appears to have been the offspring 
of one of those moods of high excitement, when, as has been 
observed, his soul was elevated by the contemplation of his 
great and glorious office ; when he considered himself imder 
divine inspiration, imparting the will of Heaven, and ful- 
filling the high and holy purposes for which he had been 
predestined. * 

CHAPTER v.— [1501-1502.] 

The speculation relative to the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre, held but a temporary sway over the mind of Columbus. 
His thoughts soon returned, with renewed ardour, to their 
wonted channel. He became impatient of inaction, and soon 
conceived a leading object for another enterprise of discovery. 
The achievement of Vasco de Gama, of the long-attempted 
navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope, was one of 
the signal events of the day. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, following 
in his track, had made a most successful voyage, and returned 
with his vessels laden with the precious commodities of the 
East. The riches of Calicut were now the theme of everv 

* Columbus was not singular in this belief; it was entertained by 
many of his zealous and Teamed admirers. The erudite lapidary, 
Jayme Ferrer, in the letter written to Columbus in 1495, at the com- 
mand of the sovereigns, observes : " I see in this a great mystery : the 
di?ine and infallible Providence sent the great St. Thomas from the 
west into the east, to manifest in India our holy and Catholic &ith ; 
and you, Scfior, he sent in an opposite direction, from the east into the 
wegt, until you have arrived in the Orient, into the extreme part of 
Upper India, that the people may hear that which their ancestois neg- 
lected of the preaching of St. Thomas. Thus shall be accompUshdl 
what was written, in omnem terram exhibit sonus eorum.** * * 

And again, " The office which you hold, Seflor, places yon in the light 
of an apostle and ambassador of Qod, sent by his divine judgment, to 
make known his holy name in unknown lands." — Letra de Mossen 
Jayme Ferrer, Navarrete, Colleccion, torn. ii. decad. 68. See also the 
opinion expressed by Agostinc Giustinlani, his contemporary, in hi* 
Polvdot Psalter. 
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tongue, and the splendid trade now opened in diamonds and 
precious stones from the mines of Hinaostan; in pearls, gold, 
silver, amber, ivory, and porcelain ; in silken stuffs, costly 
woods, gums, aromatics, and spices of all kinds. The discoveries 
of the savage regions of the New World, as yet, brought little 
revenue to Spain ; but this route, suddenly opened to the 
luxurious countries of the East, was pouring immediate wealth 
into Portugal. 

Columbus was roused to emulation by these accoimts. He 
now conceived the idea of a voyage, in which, with his usual 
enthusiasm, he hoped to surpass not merely the discovery of 
Vasco de Cfama, but even those of his own previous expedi* 
tions. According to his own observations in his voyage to 
Paria, and the reports of other navigators, who had pursued 
the same route to a greater distance, it appeared that the 
coast of Terra Firma stretched far to the west. The southern 
coast of Cuba, which he considered a part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, stretched onwards towards me same point. The 
currents of the Caribbean sea must pass between those lands. 
He was persuaded, therefore, that there must be a strait 
existing somewhere thereabout, opening into the Indian sea. 
The situation in which he placed his conjectural strait, was 
somewhere about what at present is called the Isthmus of 
Darien.* Could he but discover such a passage, and thus^ 
link the New World he had discovered, with the opulent 
oriental regions of the old, he felt that he should make a. 
magnificent close to his labours, and consummate this great 
object of his existence. 

When he imfolded his plan to the sovereigns, it was listened 
to with great attention. Certain of the royal council, it is 
said, endeavoured to thi*ow difficulties in the way ; observing 
that the various exigencies of the times, and the low state of 
the royal treasury, rendered any new expedition highly inex- 
pedient. They intimated also that Columbus ought not to be 
employed, imtil his good conduct in Hispaniola^ivas satisfactorily 
established by letters from Ovando. ITiese narrow-minded 
suggestions failed in their aim: Isabella had implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity of Columbus. As to the expense, she 
felt that while furnishing so powerfiil a fleet and splendid 
retinue to Ovando, to take possession of his government, it 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. cap. 4. Las Oasas specifies the vicinity of Nombre 
de Dios as the place. 
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would be ungenerous and ungrateful to refuse a few s^ps to 
the discoverer of the New World, to enalde him to proseeote 
his illustrious enterprises. As to Ferdinand, his cupidity was 
roused at the idea of b^ng soon put in possession of a more 
direct and safe route to those countries with which the crown 
of Portugal was opening so lucrative a trade. The project 
also would occupy the admiral for a considerable time, and 
while it diverted him from claims of an inconvenieiBt natnxe, 
would employ his talents in a way most beneficial to the 
crown. However the king might doubt his abilities as a 
legislator, he had the highest <^inion of his skill and judgment 
as a navigator. If such a strait as the «ne supposed were 
really in existence, Columbus was, of all men in the world, 
the one to discover it. His proposition, therefore, was 
promptly acceded to ; he was authorized to fit out an arma- 
ment i^lmediately ; and repaired to Seville m i^ autumn of 
1501, to make the necessary preparations. 

Though this substantial enterprise diverted his attaiticn 
from his romantic expedition for the recovery of the holy 
sepulchre, it still continued to haunt his mind. He left his 
manuscript collection of researches among the prc^eeies, in 
the hands of a devout friar of the name of Ga^ar Grorricio, 
who assisted to complete it. In February^ also, he wrote a 
letter to Pope Alexander YII., in which he apologises, on 
account of indi^ensable occupations, for not having repaired 
to Rome, according to his original intention, to give an ao«»mt 
of his grand discoveries. After briefly relating them, he adds 
that his enterprises had been undertaken with intent of dedi- 
cating the gains to the recovery of the hcdy sepulchre. He 
mentions his vow to fuznish, within seven years, fifty thoasand 
foot and five thousand horse for the purpose, and another of 
like force within '6ye succeeding years. This pknisintentiG&, 
he laments, had been impeded by the arts of the devil, and 
he feared, without divine aid, would be entirely frustrated, as 
the government which had been granted to him in perpetuity 
had been taken from him. He informs his Holiness of hxB 
being about to embark on another voyage, and promues 
solemnly, on his return, to repair to Rome withoat delay, ts 
relate every thing by word of mouth, as well as to present 
him with an account of his voyages, which he had kept from 
the commencement to the present time, in the style of the 
Commentaries of Csesar.* 

♦ Navarrete, CoUec. Viag. torn, ii p. 145. 
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It was about this time, ako, that he sent his letter on the 
vubjeet of the sepulehre to the sovereignB, together with the 
colleetkm of prophecies.* We have no account of the man- 
ner in which the proposition was received. Ferdinand, with 
tdl his bigotry, was a shrewd and worldly prince. Instead of 
a chivalrous crusade against Jerusalem, he preferred making 
a pacific arrangem^it with the Grand SoMan of Egypt, who 
had menaced Ihe destruction of the sacred edifice. He dis-* 
patched, tber^ore, Ihe leaxited Peter Martyr, so distinguished 
ior his historical writings, as ambassador to the Soldan, by 
"whom all ancient grievaiaces betwe^ the two powers were 
satisfactorily adjusted, and arrangements made for the con- 
servation of the holy sepulchre, and Ihe protection of all 
Clhristian pilgrims resorting to it. 

In the meantime, Columbus went on with the preparations 
for his contemplated voyage, though but slowly, owing, as 
Charlevoix intimates, to the artifices and delays of Fonseca 
and his agents. He craved permission to touch at the island 
of Hispaniola for supplies on his outward voyage. This, 
however, the sovereigns forbade, knowing that he had many 
enemies in the island, and that the place would be in great 
agitation from the arrival of Ovando, and the removal of 

* A manuscript volume containing a copy of this letter and of the 
collection of prophecies is in the Columbian Library, in the Cathedral of 
Seville ; where the author of this work has seen and examined it, since 
jpublishing the first edition. The title and some of the early pages of 
the work are in the handwriting of Fernando Columbus, the main body 
•of the work is by a strange hand, probably by the Friar Gaspar Got- 
ricio, or some brother of his coment. There are trifling marginal 
notes or corrections, and one or two trivial additions in the handwriting 
of Columbus, especially a passage added after his return from his fourth 
voyage and shortly before his death, alluding to an eclipse of the moon 
which took place during his sqjoum in the island of Jamaica. The 
jaandwriting of this last paasage, like most of the manuscript of Co- 
lumbus which the author has seen, is small and delicate, but wants the- 
firmness and distinctness of his earlier writing, his hand having doubtless 
"become unsteady by age and infirmity. 

This document is extremely curious as containing all the passages of 
.8eripture and of the works of the Fathers which had so powerful an in- 
fluence OIL the enthusiasfdc mind of Columbus, ajid were construed bgr 
^m into mysterious prophecies and revelations. The volume is in 
.g^ood preservation, excepting that a few pages have been cut out. The 
writmg, though of the beginning of the fifteenth century, is veiy 
distinct and legible. The library mark of the book is iiStante Z. Tahw 
138, No. 25. 
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Bobadilla. They consented, howeYer, that he should touch 
there briefly on his return, by which time they hoped th9 
island would be restored to tranquillity. He was permitted 
to take with him, in this expedition, his brother the Adelan- 
tado, and his son Fernando, then in his fourteenth year ; also 
two or three persons learned in Arabic, to serve as inter- 
preters, in case he should arriYe at the dominions of the 
Grand IChan, or of any other eastern prince where that lan- 
guage might be spoken, or partially known. In reply to 
letters relative to the ultimate restoration of his rights, and 
to matters concerning his family, the sovereigns wrote him a 
letter, dated March 14, 1502, from Valencia de Torre, in 
which they again solemnly assured him that their capitulations 
with him should be Mfilled to the letter, and the dignities 
therein ceded enjoyed by him, and his children after him ; 
and if it should be necessary to confirm them anew, they 
would do so, and secure them to his son. Beside which, they 
expressed their disposition to bestow further honours and 
rewards upon himself, his brothers, and his children. They 
entreated him, therefore, to depart in peace and confidence, 
and to leave all his concerns in Spain to the management of 
his son Diego. ♦ 

This was the last letter that Columbus received from the 
sovereigns, and the assurances it contained were as ample 
and absolute as he could desire. Recent circumstances, how- 
ever, had apparently rendered him dubious of the future. 
During the time that he passed in Seville, previous to his 
departiu-e, he took measures to secure his fame, and preserve 
the claims of his family, by placing them imder the guardian- 
ship of his native country. He had copies of all the letters, 
grants, and privileges from the sovereigns, appointing him 
admiral, viceroy, and governor of the Indies, copied and 
authenticated before the alcaldes of Seville. Two sets of 
these were transcribed, together with his letter to the nurse 
of Prince Juan, containing a circumstantial and eloquent 
vindication of his rights; and two letters to the Bank of St. 
George, at Genoa, assigning to it the tenth of his revenuesi, 
to be employed in diminishing the duties on com and other 
provisions;— a truly benevolent and patriotic donation, in* 
tended for the relief of the poor of his native city. These 
two sets of documents he sent by different individuals to hi9 

* Las Casas, lib. ii. c 4. 
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friend, Docix)r Nicolo Oderigo, formerly ambassador from 
Genoa to the court of Spain, requesting him to Reserve them 
in some safe deposit, and to apprise his son JDiego of the 
same. His dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Spanish court 
may have been the cause of this precautionary measure, that 
an appeal to the world, or to posterity, might be in the 
power of his descendants, in case he should perish in the 
course of his voyage* 

* These documents lay unknown in the Oderigo family until 1670, 
when Lorenzo Oderigo presented them to the government of Qenoa, 
and they were deposited in the archives. In the disturbances and 
revolutions of after times, one of these copies was taken to Paris, and 
the other disappeared. In 1816 the latter was discovered in the library 
of the deceased Count Michel Angelo Cambiaso, a senator of Genoa. 
It was procured by the King of Sardinia, then sovereign of Genoa, and 
given up by him to the city of Genoa in 1821. A custodia, or monu- 
ment, was erected in that city for its preservation, consisting of a mar- 
ble column supporting an urn, surmounted by a bust of Columbus. The 
documents were deposited in the urn. These papers have been pub- 
lished, together with an historical memoir of Columbus, by D. Gio. 
Battista Spotomo, Professor of Eloquence, &c., in the university of 
Genoa. 
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